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‘Bur 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS,” 
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A REGRET. 





BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


I wou.p I were alumnus here to-day ! 

I would these pleasant haunts of task or play 

Were eloquent to me of vanished youth, 

And youth’s high heart and gallant quest of 
truth ! 

I would the gentle genius of the place 

Might yield for once a friendly guest the grace 

To greet him son, bid him here cease to roam 

And rest him here, again a child at home! 

How would I grasp the old familiar bands, 

How join with joy the old congenial bands 

Of choicer souls, the noble brotherhood 

Who made each other’s gain their common 
good ! 

At every turn a quicker beat of heart 

To some new touch of auld lang syne should 
start; 

No spot of earth, no space of summer sky 

That should not look the look of days gone 
by; 

The walks where we at eve together strayed, 

The cheerful meadow, melancholy shade, 

The slope of hill, the solemn river-marge, 

The sweep of valley landscape fair and large— 

All these bright aspects should bring back the 
time 

When life with Nature beat to perfect rhyme. 

The dear old buildings, bare to alien eyes, 

Should throng their ancient fronts with mem- 
ories ; 

Casement, and coigne, each doorway’s square 
recess, 

Cornice, and cope, and cupola no less, 

Like some gray Gothic pile’s, should seem to 
swarm 

With storied emblem quaint, and carven form. 

- Fair genius of the spot, pray whisper low 

A hint to me of what I long to know. 

Unbind your breast to me, and part your store 

Of all this place’s legendary lore. 

The blind tradition you so blithely read 

Is traced in lines that mock my utmost heed. 

Alas! but nay, my conjuration fails ; 

I win from him not one of all his tales. 

Fast locked he keeps his legendary lore, 

Still mute to me, however I implore. 

Alone I walk amid a viewless throng, 

Unhearing barken to a silent song. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
a ———— 


THREE PAGAN POEMS. 
BY PROFESSOR DAVID SWING. 








THosE who forty years ago taught the 
young idea how to shoot gaveit fair warning 
against the heathenism of ‘‘ Thanatopsis.” 
But in those days it was sought by the re- 
ligious leaders, in the schoolhouse and in 
the church, té construct a kind of Christian 
unit out of earth’s infinite variety. It was 
demanded by the pulpit how Paul would 
have appeared at a dance, and what should 
one think should one see the four evangel- 
ists at checkers or chess? Gay parties were 
assailed by the inquiry: ‘‘ How one would 
love to go from one to the final judg- 
ment ?” 

Without parting with any of its truth or 
spiritual power, the prevailing form of 
Christianity omits this effort after that old 
unity, and grants that there is room in the 
world for many things besides the truths 
and actions of religion; that one need not 
struggle to find a harmony between a chess- 
board or a fiddle and the Confession of 
Faith. 

So is the world full of thoughts and feel- 
ings and truths which may be experienced 
or pondered over without regard to the 
dictates of some other one’s thoughts or 











truths or feelings, or of one’s own feelings 
and truths at some other moment. Much 
of Bryant’s power lay in his logical method; 
a method which compelled him to be in his 
poetry such a reasoner as Euclid was in his 
geometry. Bryant could perceive a large 
idea, and then could make all his lines point 
toward it as the many roads point to the 
city. Casting his eye over earth, what a 
place of death it had been! The countless 
millions were no longer here. The hosts 
which followed Moses; the happy youth 
who had moved along light-hearted in 
Babylon; the princesses who had strolled 
in the hanging gardens; the Greek multi- 
tudes, made up of warriors and orators and 
poets, of minds which spoke in tones of 
music and which built of marble; the Ro- 
man family, recalled to us by the names of 
Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, and Tacitus; the 
Italian multitude, marshaled under the 
flag of the beautiful; the English race, 
led out before our imagination by armed 
knights and crowned queens and by 
inspired poets—all these had passed 
by, filing into the iron gate. This was 
truth great enough and solemn enough for 
one poem. It is a pagan truth, indeed, and 
a Christian truth too; just as spring and 
summer and love and friendship are pagan 
and Christian realities. The doctrine of 
the Christian resurrection would have 
been as muca out of place in the ‘‘ Than- 
atopsis” as a treaty of peace would have 
been out of place painted in one corner of 
the ‘‘ Battle Scene” of Meissonnier. When 
Turner painted ‘‘ Carthage in its Glory,” he 
found subject-matter enough, and he post- 
poned fora second canvas ‘‘ Carthage in 
its Ruin.” So Bryant found theme enough 
in the shadow which has fallen upon man 
from ‘‘Barca’s desert sands” to the ‘‘ con- 
tinuous woods where rolls the Oregon,” 
and all the rules of rhetoric and mathemat- 
ics and all the taste of the heart asked of 
the composer a faithful adherence to the 
theme. The marvel is that, being only a 


_ youth of eighteen, the poet found the dis- 


crimination that could detect and the cour- 
age that could reject all that extraneous 
matter which must have clamored .not a 
little for admission. But the youth held 
his soul by a firm rein and gave mankind 
the most impressive meditation on death 
that exists in all literature. ‘‘ Thanatop- 
sis” is a picture of man’s mortality, just 
as the ‘‘Apollo” is the ideal of man’s 
beauty or as ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” is an 
expression of man’s domestic ties. 

Nor did Bryant harm iv the least the 
Christian teaching; for, if one would es- 
timate rightly the doctrine of a second 
life, he must first permit some gifted one 
to paint for him the shadow of death, that 
by contrast immortality may stand forth in 
more powerful light. The autbor of 
‘*Thanatopsis” becomes the companion 
of the author of the Letter to the Corinth- 
ians; for the one fills the eyes with tears 
and makes the soul ready for those words 
of the other: ‘In Christ shall all be 
made alive.” After Bryant is read Paul 


becomes a divine consolation. 
It was not rhetoric or logic which com- 


plained at the paganism of the great poem. 
It was only that Christian prejudice and 
semi-fanaticism which once demanded 
that even the sports of children should be 
evangelical and that the clothing of adults 
should be cut out in the light of prophecy. 
When poets wrote or orators spoke, it was 
expected of them that they would not close 
without paying some compliment to the 
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The preachers put 
into each discourse the distinguishing dog- 
mas of their schools. But this custom did 
not corrupt the method of Gray in his 
“Elegy,” nor Bryant in his ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” 
nor Read in his ‘‘ Closing Scene.” These 
are perhaps the three greatest minor poems 
in the English language, and much of this 
immortal power comes from the fact that 
each line of each poem points to the one 
sentiment that fills the bosom of the 
writer. The thought in each of these 
works of art builds up like the massive 
argument of a Webster. Each poem con- 
tains about a hundred lines and each line 
is an appeal to the reader’s soul. There is 
no discordant voice. With Bryant we 
walk into the streets of a mighty past, 
where the once happy people lie in their 
final sleep and where the noise of the 
world’s work is hushed; with Gray we sit 
down ina simple country churchyard and 
forget the mighty world, to weep over a 
village beneath the grass; with Read, in 
his ‘‘ Closing Scene,” we mark the aged 
mother, who had outlived her patriotic 
sons, follow at last to the rest under the 
daisies: 

“At last the thread was snapped, her head was 

bowed, - 

Life dropped the distaff through his hands 

serene, 

And loving ighbors 

shroud, 

While Death and Winter closed the autumn 

scene.” 

The absence of the Christian theology 
from these three poems is caused not by 
the heathenism of the writers; but by their 
faithfulness to their duty. When Bryant 
wrote his thoughts about the ‘‘ Waterfowl,” 
he was nota pagan. When Gray’s theme 
led him near Christianity, he won the 
name of being an opponent of Rousseau 
and a ‘‘ violent enemy of atheists.” When 
Read wrote ‘‘The Way,” he brought in 
elegantly the modern type of religion: 


“ No answer wheresoe’er [ roam, 
From skies afar no guiding ray; 
But hark! the voice of Christ say: ‘Come, 
Arise, Iam the way.’” 


The explanation of the quality of these 
three imperishable meditations, tbat ab 
sence of theology, may be all found in the 
fact that the minds that composed them 
could find great themes, and could stand 
faithfully by them through good or ill 
report, The witty daily press expresses 
the sentiments of many when it says: 
** Let us have some more pagan poems.” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BENJAMIN TOM LOKER'’S EX- 
PLOIT.* 


A LOST CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
SLAVES AND SLAVE-CATCHERS. 


BY THE REV. DAVID MACRAE, 


thed her careful 











Mr. Turco LEGREE was a tobacco 
planter, owning two plantations and a con- 
siderable number of slaves. He was a 
coarse man, savage withal, and had a bad 
name amongst the other planters, owing to 
his excessive cruelty to the poor wretches 
who were under his whip. 

So intolerable did their state become 
that desperate attempts were made, now 
by one of them now by another, to escape. 
But Legree and his drivers were watchful, 
and the instant it was reported that a Negro 
had made for the woods the bloodhounds 
were on his track. 

There were two neighboring planters 





* A political squib on Lord Beaconsfield’s share in 
the settlement of the Eastern Question. 





who knew Legree well. One was Major 
Jack, an Englishman by birth. The other 
was Mr. Muscovitch, who had originally 
come with bis family from Russia. His 
immense plantation lay next to Mr. Turco 
Legree’s. Mr. Muscovitch heard so much 
of Legree’s cruelties that his blood often 
boiled with indignation, Several times 
Legree’s runaway slaves fled into the 
swamps and the woods on Muscovitch’s 
plantation; sometimes with their ears 
cut off, their noses slit, and the brand 
of lLegree’s hot irons upon them. 
Muscovitch felt it very hard to sur 

render these poor wretches again to the 
brutal fury of Legree. But the under- 
standing that had been come to between 
the various planters left him no resource. 
Most of Major Jack’s family also abhorred 
Legree. They had, indeed, brought anti- 
slavery views with them from England 
and professed a great abhorrence of the 
whole slave system. The Major, however, 
came to have large dealings with Legree. 
Mr. Legree had borrowed money from 
him, and Major Jack thought it necessary 
for his own credit, as well as the prospect 
of repayment, to put the best face on Le- 
gree’s conduct that he could. He tried to 
pooh-pooh anything that might be reported 
about Legree’s brutality and said it must 
be exaggerated. At any rate, Legree’s 
authority must be maintained; and any 
slaves escaping into his plantations must 
be driven back. 

On one memorable occasion, owing to 
another outburst of Legree’s fury against 
some of his slaves on the Batak Plantations 
and the horrible atrocities he perpetrated 
upon them, a number of the slaves broke 
away and fled for the swamps. 

Word of it was brought to Major Jack 
by his nephew, Benjamin Tom Loker, who 
stayed with him and acted as one of his 
overseers. 

“Tell you what it is, Major,” said Ben 
jamin, ‘‘if these slaves escape, Turco 
Legree is bankrupt. And then where is 
our money? Every one of them slaves is 
worth 600 dollars.” 

“‘ Jingo!” exclaimed the Major. ‘‘ That’s 
so. Take the dogs, Benjamin, and, if you 
see any of them Niggers making streaks 
for the North, drive ’em back.” 

Mr. Loker executed his commission 
faithfully; but, in spite of him, a large 
number of runaways ultimately escaped to 
the swamps in Mr. Muscovitch’s plantation. 

All this time Mr. Turco Legree, boiling 
with rage and assisted by his overseers, 
had been hunting with guns and Bashi- 
bazouk bloodhounds for the fugitives. 
When they found that some of them had es- 
caped into Muscovitch’s plantation, Legree 
wanted Muscovitch to help in catching 
them. Muscovitch refused; said, on the 
contrary, he would help them to escape, if 
he had achance. Day after day, with his 
bloodhounds, Legree searched the thickets 
of the great swamp, but in vain; till at 
last, coming to the old Sam Stefan’s gin- 
house, utterly exhausted, and seeing that 
he must give up the pursuit as hopeless, 
he threw himself down and ground his 
teeth with rage. 

On his way home, he met Major Jack and 
Mr. Loker, and gave vent anew to his fury. 

**Tt’s all owin’ to that ’ar Muscovitch,” 
he said, with an oath. ‘‘I believe he has 
them a-hidin’ somewhere; or he’s sending 
food to them, to keep’ em goin’ till they 
get clear away North. And no wonder 





he’s so spry about it. Look here!’ 
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and Legree pulled some papers out of his 

pocket,. ‘‘ Here’s a letter I found, written § 
by one of your own sons—William hé 
signs bimself—written to uscovitch, say- 
ing howgled he is my slaves have escaped 
and hoping I would never get ‘em back.” 

Major Jack looked at the letter, and 
handed it to Mr. Loker, whose face as he 
read it flushed with anger, 

“Now,” said Legree, with another Oath, 
“that’s clean agin your obligations—tbe 
whole lot on you.. Didn’t you promise to 
help me keep hold of my Niggers, and not 
let ’em get free?” 

The Major coughed dubiously. ‘‘ That 
was, of course, on condition you treated 
them well,” he said. 

‘Treated them well!’ retorted Legree. 
‘** Bless me, what other treatment would 
you have? If a Nigger runs away, you 
must catch him. You must set the blood- 
hounds after him; mustn’t you? I can’t 
catch him without. And these Bashi- 
bazouk bloodbounds havea way of their 
own when. they get their teeth into him. 
Well, I. can’t change bloodhounds’ in- 
stincts; can I?” And Legree turned angrily 
away. 

“Tell you what, Benjamin,” said the 
Major, when Legree was gone, ‘‘ that 
man’sabrute. But we must get his Nig- 
gers back for him. It would never do for 
us to let Muscovitch have the credit of set- 
ting them free. Besides, there’s that 
money Legree owes us. How is he ever to 
pay up, if his Niggers run away? And 
Muscovitch! Why, for all we know, Mus- 
covitch may want to keep them for bim- 
self.” 

‘Just what I was thinking,” replied 
Mr. Loker. ‘‘ Now, between, ourselves, 
Major, if anything of that sort is going 
on, we should get our share,” 

“Yes,” saidthe Major. ‘‘The path of 
honor and duty is clear. We must help 
Legree to catch these fugitives.” 

No sooner said than done. That very 
afternoon, with several dogs and a party of 
assistants, wellarmed, Mr. Benjamin Tom 
Loker took the Congress Road on the way 
to Muscovitch’s plantations. Mr. Loker 
was an adept in this work—knew every 
track and hiding-place; and next day 
pounced suddenly upon a party of the 
fugitive slaves, te whom one of Musco- 
vitch’s boys had been bringing food. 
Young Muscovitch welcomed Mr. Loker, 
thinking he also had come with help. He 
was astonished when he saw the men pro- 
duce chains, with which to fasten the 
fugitives together and take them away. 

‘‘IT thought your people were thorough 
abolitionists, Mr. Loker,” said young 
Muscovitch. ‘‘ 1 thought you would want 
these poor creatures to escape.” 

‘Never you mind what we want,” re- 
torted Mr. Loker. ‘‘ They go back to their 
owner meantime.” 

When the unhappy fugitives were fast- 
ened and ready to be marched off, Mr. 
Loker, who had been scrutinizing them, 
went up and said to one: ‘“‘ What’s your 
name, boy?” 

‘Dey calls me Syprus, Massa.” 

Mr. Loker looked into his mouth, felt 
the muscles of his arms and legs, and said 
to the men who were to take charge: 
** Hand that fellow over from me to Major 
Jack, with my compliments. The others 
go back to Mr. Legree.” 

‘* Now,” said Mr. Loker, turning to 
young Muscovitch, ‘‘ where are all the 
others? There ain’t a half of the run- 
aways here.” 

‘Out of the ruffian’s reach, I hope,” 
replied the youth. 

*« Not out of mine, I'll warrant,” retorted 
Mr. Loker. And, calling ten other men 
and the dogs off, he went in quest. 
Within an hour they came on traces of the 
other fugitives, and, following them up, 
caught sight of one running into a cave, 
where the others also had evidently taken 
refuge. Mr. Loker drew near the evtrance 
and shouted: ‘‘ Now, then, come along, 
whoever’s hidin’ there. No use hidin’ 
from me. Come along! You’ve got to go 


back.” 
He got a start when there emerged from 


the cave old Muscovitch himself, with a 
rifle in his hand and a stern look in his 
eye. He was followed by another grim 
and stalwart man, apparently a German, 
also armed. 


} there?” said Mr, Loker. | 


THE INDEPENDENT! 


“‘Obf I didn’t know you were here,’ 
seid Mr, Loker, jauntily. 

‘*No, I suppose not,” replied Mr. Mus- 
covitch. 

“ Adm’t there gome rungway Migrere in 


** Yes; ® number of them,” was the 


“@h! AndI suppose japu want them to} 
? ” 

"Xen; we mean thenr to enipe. Before 
night they wil] stand on free soil,” 

Mr. Loker looked from one to the other 
and could see they meant what they said; 
and so called the dogs and turned to go. 
Looking back, as he was entering the 
woods, he said: 

‘* Remember you haven’t got ’em all off. 
That’s one thing. I sent some back to Mr. 
Legree not an hour since.” 

‘* More shame for you,” replied Mr. Mus- 
covitch, 

Mr. Loker by the next day had made his 
way back to Major Jack’s plantation. The 
men sent with the captured fugitives had 
arrived before him, Some of the Major’s 
family were very much ashamed of what 
had been done. But the others, who were 
very jealous of the Muscovitches, loudly ap- 
plauded Mr. Loker; said bow smart he was 
and how plucky; and they had invited Le- 
gree and some of the other neighbors of 
like mind to glorify Mr. Loker’s exploit 
and “liquor up” in honor of his return. 
Legree, however, was rather down in the 
mouth, owing to so many of the fugitives 
having got away. 

‘‘Think rather of these that Benjamin 
has got back for you,” said Major Jack. 
‘Wall, I reckon I'll take it out of them,” 
said Mr. Legree, with an ugly glance at the 
captured fugitives who stood outside. 

‘But what's that Nigger put aside for?,” 
he asked, jerking his head toward Syprus. 

‘Oh! we keep bim,” said the Major. 

‘Oh! you keep him!” said Legree, with 
a blank look. 

‘*Yes, But only till Muscovitch sends 
back the others,” said the Major. 

‘““When will that be?” asked Mr. Le- 
gree. 

‘* It's not easy to say,” replied the Major. 
‘«But you are very thankful, no doubt, to 
get the others back that Benjamin has re- 
captured. And we will undertake, as far 
as wecan, to see that no more of your 
slaves are taken from you—that is, of 
course, by other people.” 

Mr. Legree muttered something which 
was not audible. He then removed the 
chain that Mr. Loker had used in bringing 
back the fugitives, substituted a stronger 
one of his own, and, mounting his horse, 
drove them before him on the way back to 
the lash and slavery. 

“It’s inspiring, now,” said the Major, as 
he and Mr. Loker stood watching them— 
“it’s inspiring to think that, if it hadn’t 
been for you, Benjamin, these Niggers 
might have got away, likethe rest. It’s 
delightful to think also how you snubbed 
young Muscovitch, and how the old fellow 
himself must be riled at our taking these 
from under his very nose and sending them 
back to Legree. Benjamin, you deserve 
some special memorial of this. Look 
here! Take this chain that you brought 
them back with. Accept it from me, Ben- 
jamin, and bang it in your house, to re- 
mind you ever afterward of this glorious 
achievement.” 

el — 
CROWNED AND BURIED. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





CoNTRASTS are never so noticeable as 
when sudden elevation to extrabrdinary 
hights and sudden overthrow, whether by 
death or less calamity, come close together. 
The President who died at the White 
House within a month of his inauguration, 
the other President who was killed at 
the moment of his triumph, created a feel- 
ing that no ordinary event, even among 
such exalted characters, could have stirred. 
Marie Antoinette lighting on the earth as a 
goddess, as she rode, charioted and 
crowned, to the hights of European place 
and power; and Marie Antoinette walking 
along the same streets to the front of the 
same palace where she had so lately shone 
in bridal splendor, walking amid stern and 
armed lictors and amid howlings of a 





mighty mob to the Place of Peace, to the 
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leaves her father’s palace for aaa crown 
and husband and home—leaves it for a 
royal tomb. Six months have hardly 
elapsed, and the mourners by scores of 
thousands go about the streets. The hights 
of honor and happiness come cheek by 
jowl] with the narrow house, the worn 
death-dust, and fearful nothingness. A 
record of a late visit to the scenes made 
memorable by this event may help to set 
its painful opposites more sadly before us. 

A year ago last February I visited 
the quaint old city of Seville. Its streets 
of infinite narrowness and infinitesimal 
crookedness charmed our American eyes. 
How attractive wereits Moorish architect- 
ure and art, its more Moorish palaces and 
fortress; its numerous and wonderful 
Murillos; its Griselda tower, built by the 
Moors, and the grand cathedral that grew 
about it; its gay and crowded coffee saloons; 
its Sierpes—the chief shopping street, too 
narrow for carriages and almost forbidden 
to the mule and donkey—so brilliant with 
shops and shoppers and sippers—a scarlet 
thread that twisted itself through the very 
warp and woof of the old Moorish town! 
Not the least in fascination was the famous 
Guadalquiver, and the sweet fields beyond 
its banks, brown with the plow or green 
with lucerne. 

Two spotsin Seville are dedicated now to 
the memory of Mercedes, the coming queen. 
At that time the air was thick with the 
rumors of her approaching nuptials, and it 
was reported that Alphonso was even then 
on his way hither to take his bride away. 
Her home and the rooms which were await- 
ing the bridal pair were special objects of 


‘interest. 


Along the bank of the blue and broad 
Guadalquiver we wandered, on a warm 
spring day, looking at the bright surface 
of the sleeping stream and loitering on its 
banks, under leafy lindens and orange 
trees, out to Las Delicias (The Delights), the 
park of the city, fall of old trees and 
drives and perfect ramblesand rests. Lux- 
urious gardens on the opposite side of the 
street stretched a mile almost along the 
dusty road and the river-bank, out to the 
beginning of Las Delicias. They were the 
gardens of the Palace of San Telmo, the 
home of the Duke de Montpensier and of 
Mercedes, his younger daughter, beloved 
of Alphonso. The frequent gilt-topped 
iron gates allowed us to get good glimpses 
of the groves, and flowers, and lawne, 
and fountains, and other delights, 
where her girlish feet bad gamboled, 

**In maiden meditation, fancy free,” 

and where now her step moved slower and 
more thoughtful as she neared the goal of 
life, the first bounds from which the 
human race really starts. The tall, level, 
shapely mass of cream-colored stone—the 
same in the South of Spain as in the North 
of France—fronted the city for hundreds of 
feet, with its fine facades and tall, elegant 
golden-top iron fence and gateways. In 
this palace, originally erected by the son of 
Columbus as a nautical school, amid these 
thickets of oranges and beds of flowers, 
by the side of the broad flowing river, 
where, too, the population of the city 
nightly flowed in a brilliant stream, to 
wander on, in carriage and on foot, 
among the wide diverging beauties of Las 
Delicias—here grew the fair maid of Anda- 
Jusia, brown and rosy, to her girlhood’s 
hight. Here came Alphonso, the king, 
only last winter, to play the guitar beneath 
her window and sing to his lady-love in 
true Andalusian fashion; for the pretty 
maid demanded her country’s fashion of 
her royal lover. Hence he led her forth to 
marriage and to death. 

At the other end of the city is the Alca- 
zar, a Moorish fortress, the most perfect 
in Europe. Less romantic than the Al- 
hambra for situation, it is more excellent 
in its preservation and not less admira- 





ble in its richness of arabesques. No- 
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nore exquisitely rendered the 


fine. curves above the balconies, the 


. bridal home of the royal 
pair. two hearts and ten cen- 
turies in one mement—a moment that shal] 
last forever. 

The Royal Palace at Madrid sits by the 
side of the rough, dry, and rocky Man- 
zanares, It spreads itself out a multitude 
of mansions under one roof or included in 
one wall. It is & square of nearly five 
hundred feet and is one hundred feet high. 
It was intended to rival Versailles. The 
commen eye rarely gazes upon it, except 
from the immense court, where it flashes 
before him a gem in marble. From its 
windows glow the snows in the horizon of 
the Morena. It is grand but gloomy 
hardly mellow enough for the pretty lady 
of Southern Spain. The scenery is harsh, 
theair sharp or hot. The softness of Anda- 
lusia, whose very mountains are a fleece of 
many hues, is contrasted by arid plains, 
steep, flowerless barrancas, the rocky bed 
of the waterless stream, and the still 
borizon of the Sierras. 

Yet love and marriage can make a 
Madrid Versailles enchanting. Crowned, 
she entered the royal home. 


“ O lovely lady! Let her vow! Yea, let her vow to 

love! 

And, though she be no less a queen—with purples 
hung above, 

The pageant of a court behind, the royal kin 
around, 

And woven gold to catch her looks, turned maid- 
enly to ground, 

Yet may the bride-veil hide from her_a little of 
that state, 

While loving hopes, for retinues, about her sweet- 
ness wait.” 


The next station is not far away. From 
Seville to Madrid is a long ride. Past Cor- 
dova, the ancient Moorish capital; up the 
passes of the Sierra Morena, and across 
the long, dry plains of La Mancha, made 
famous by the pen of Cervantes. Every- 
thing had a suggestion of revelry. Even 
the snowy sides of the mountains and the 
barren plains bad a mirthful quality. But 
now the path is gloomy that leads to deep- 
est gloom 

Through the hundreds of thousands that 
thronged the streets of the capital, weep- 
ing over the dead crowned, ‘‘dead ere 
her prime,” moved the sad procession. 

For twenty miles north it took its wind- 
ing way. Amid ascene of almost desert 
desolation it pauses. Up the long path 
to the Escuriel it moves. Under the tall 
gray walls of the palace tomb, immense be- 
yond that of any European fortress, with 
gray monasteries gathering close about it, as 
if more completely to exclude the little light 
that might otherwise enter across its stony 
patios, and along its stony corridors, gray, 
gloomy, grand, the march with the dead 
wails its way to the chapel and the mouth 
of the tomb... Here, strangely enough, but 
characteristic of its builder, the gray, old 
granite grows warm with polished porphyry 
and jasper. It seems as if Piilip, the her- 
mit monk, who ruled as a recluse and tock 
delight in mortifying every pleasant feel- 
ing, had grown gay as he approached the 
grave. The only brilliant apartment in the 
hundreds in the Escurie} is the Royal 


Vault. 
If his successor thus adorned it, ’twas 


but the fitting crown to the cloister palace 
and its crowned creator. The stairs wind 
down between glittering walls of green 
and yellow jasper, that flash back the radi- 
ance of the passing procession; over steps 
polisbed and slippery, as if to make the 
descent to the grave the easier. It is a 
gorgeous pathway to a gorgeous grave. 

The room the dread procession enters is 
large, octagonal, and lofty. It is thirty- 
six feet across and thirty eight feet in 
hight. This hight is all, save a few feet, 
below the ground. Through a small 
aperture the light of day slants dubiously 
in—the light of the shadow of this day of 
death. The light now, however, is from 
the candles held in priestly hands. 

This abode of regal dust is for crowned 





heads only. No uncrowned child of king 
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or queen, no discrowned king or queen, no 
dowager queen can occupy this apartment. 
A rude sepulchral vault, full of dead 
men’s bones and all manner of unclean- 
ness, out of sight, receives their royal 
bodies. Théy died not on the throne. 
They sleep not with the throned ones. 

The dark polished walls of brown por- 
phyry are set off with ornaments of gilt 
provze, with angels, altar, crucifix, and 
chandelier. Twenty-six niches show its ca- 
pacity. Only so many kings and queens can 
liehere. Charles the Fifth begins the list. 
The palace was erected as his tomb, and 
his body lies under the great altar, so that 
the service which makes the wafer into the 
body of Christ shall be uplifted over the 
imperial dust, The niches have slowly 
filled these three hundred and fifty years 
since he died in a monastery and in a garb 
of a monk—so slowly that only about half 
of them are yet occupied. Bronze plates 
cover the empty spaces; marble sarcophagi 
fill those that are occupied. 

Here the youthful queen, not having yet 
passed her eighteen years of mortality, 
takes her place. By the side of the great 
Charles, the crue) Philip, and their con- 
sorts and successors, she awaits the call of 
the resurrection. 

The grand palace of Fernando Colum- 
bus, the Arabian richness of the Alcazar, 
the royal richness of Madrid have come to 
this palace of Death. Into her appointed 
place is lifted the dainty lady, not yet 
touched with decay. The sad wail of the 
death-hymns of Christendom, the triumph 
ant cry, ringing even here above the maj 
esty of majestic dust. ‘‘If I die I shall 
live again,” ‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life,” breaks forth in victory over that 
wail of death. The fair young dame shall 
live again—the gueen, the girl, the devout 
believer, who died with the cross at her 
lips, and with her soul as completely given 
to Christ as her education had taught. 
This death shall prove to he victoriless; 
this grave shall have lost its sting. Thanks 
be unto God who bath given and shall give 
unto us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Crowned and buried now, with all 
other holy ones and lovely ones—the Rachels 
and their babes, the unwedded and un- 
crowned who have fallen unseen and un- 
wept save by their lonely circle, of whom 
few know when they lived or when they 
died, the violets by mossy stones, with this 
host of earth reposing in less grand sleep- 
ing-places—shall she come forth, crowned 
with Christ’s crown, throned on Christ's 
throne, given to sit on his throne, exulting 
in a love that knows no sin, no sorrow, no 
death; crowned and throned with the Lord 
and his holy ones forever more. Amen! 
So let it be! Come, Lord Jesus, and come 
quickly ! 

i 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SARA- 
TOGA. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 








‘‘T HAVE lost twenty summers by never 
coming here before,” remarked one of the 
leading pastors of New York to me yester- 
day. He bad been hiding away in quiet 
nooks, trying to amuse himself with books 
and croquet-balls and such recreations as 
the average ‘‘one-pony” summer resort 
cin furnish. But a week in Saratoga has 
quickened his digestion, sharpened his ap- 
petite, and given him solid hours of social 
enjoyment with cultivated friends from all 
parts of the land. He finds himself busy 
here; but his mind rests, according to a 
normal fashion, by change of thought and 
occupation. 

That good brother was kept from com- 
ing here by the popular misconception that 
Saratoga is too frivolous for sensible peo- 
ple, too noisy for quiet people, and too ex- 
travagant for frugal people. But when he 
came to the town and took up his quarters 
in a quiet, well-conducted house, among 
people who pay their debts (and run up no 
wine-bills), he found no frivolity, no noise, 
and no extravagance. There are many 
such summer-homes for Christian people, 
who do not care to pay five dollars a day in 
& gorgeous hotel and be put out of counte- 
nance by flash of diamonds and satins. Dr. 
Spear found such a place at the ‘Temple 
Grove House,” and commended it to his 
brethren in these columns. President Por- 
ter found one in the ‘ Vermont House,” 
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Fora great many summers I have found such 
an one here at Dr. Strong’s Institute, where 
I have every comfort and the very best so- 
ciety. Such people as Rev. Dr. Means, of 
Boston, and ex-Governor Wells, and a 
whole bevy of ministers and laymen, who 
are not only orthodox in theology, but in 
behavior (no small matter nowadays), be- 
ing of the same way of thinking, are 
here also. We get up early, take a 
bracing walk around Congress Park, en- 
joying the fragrant atmosphere and the 
flower-beds, imbibe about three glasses of 
Congress or Hathorn water, eat our rations 
‘“ with a will,” have a good half-hour of 
social devotions in the parlor, and then off 
to the lake, or to croquet, or bowling, or 
reading, as the various tastes may suggest. 

To spend a whole vacation at Saratoga is 
not a wise thing for a minister, or anybody 
else, unless he or she bean invalid, needing 
these medicinal waters. But after a week or 
ten days here one isin a far better condi- 
tion to visit seashore, or mountain, or ru- 
ral retreat of any kind. Once for all, let 
me say to our INDEPENDENT constituents 
that I have not been commending Saratoga 
tothem during a score of summers from 
any mercenary Consideration. But, owing 
the continuance of my own good health 
largely to my annual visits here and ob- 
serving the immense benefits which many 
of my brethren have received, Iam doing 
an honest service to thousands by pointing 
them to these divinely-created fountains of 
strength and purification. 

There is another side to Saratoga life. 
Many come hitber for sheer dissipation. A 
procession of carriages is moving now up 
yonder Congress Street to the race-course, 
Of what goes on behind the high board 
fence which encloses that track I have 
never sought any personal knowledge. But 
itis credibly affirmed that a great many 
fools come out of that enclosure with light- 
er purses, swearing hard at their losses, 
The most conspicuous leader of gambling, 
betting, etc. has gone to his grave during 
the last twelvemonth. His showy gam- 
bling-house still faces the whole communi- 
ty, opposite the beautiful park. Its open 
doors lead, to borrow Brigham Young's 
terse vernacular, “‘ straight to hell cross- 
lots.” Its existence there isa disgrace to 
Saratoga. And, while it still stands con- 
fronting all eyes and “‘ rigged with curses,” 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the town has been allowed to die, from 
that prevailing epidemic of debt! This, 
too, is a shadow upon the fair fame of this 
cultivated community. Some of the 
churches here are suffering grievous iv- 
ternal pains from the same disorder—pains 
past the reach of Congress water. The 
brave efforts which are being made to ex- 
orcise the demon of “mortgage” deserve 
all praise. But it were wiser never to 
have let the demon in. No Christian con- 
gregation in the land has a moral right to 
build a church-wall until every dollar is 
practically secured. We once attended 
worship in a colored congregation in Flor- 
ida where the scaffolds were still up and 
the walls were unplastered, The Negro 
minister said: ‘‘ We have been a long time 
at work on dis house, and we only pushes 
de job as we gets de money in hand.” 
Verily, that man was wise above his gen- 
eration. 

Lovers of good musio have rich treats 
furnished them here, at little or no cost. 
Every morning, at half-past seven, Hall’s 
Boston Band discourse in Congress Park. 
At eleven o’clock free performances, of 
the very highest order, are given on the 
piazzas of several hotels, by Bernstein’s, 
Stub’s, and Lothian’s famous orchestras. 
Yesterday, while listening to Lothian’s 
Band, on the ‘‘Grand Union” piazza, we 
observed the veteran hero of Lookout 
Mountain in the crowd. Gen. Hooker, 
broken in health, is “retired” on his 
pension-ary pay; but he belongs to an al- 
ready diminishing band of men before 
whom every true American instinctively 
doffs his hat. The Earl of Dufferin (just 
from his viceregal chairin Canada) was 
also among the listeners. As the most 
considerable British nobleman who has 
lately been among us, he excites much 
attention. He isa slender, well-compacted, 
alert man, with brown complexion and 
keen black eye, and looks young for a man 





who has been conspicuous as traveler, 
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He would be sooner taken for a member of 
the French Chambers than of the British 
peerage. 

There is another ‘kind of music to be 
enjoyed here besides ‘overtures and op- 
eratic airs’ from orchestras. That is the 
lively chorus of children’s voices over in 
yonder playgrounds. About thirty of 
them are mounted on the “ hobbies” or in 
the seats of a revolving machine, which 
two grinning Negro lads are’ driving with 
a crank. What care those jolly young 
heirs and ‘heiresses whether papa is 
making or losing in the market? What is it 
to them how Beaconsfield carves his Tur- 
key or what profane gibberish Kearney 
may utterin Boston? Those youngsters, 
with another lot which are practicing 
archery, and another which are laughing 
at Punch and Judy, have come to Sarato- 
ga to live out ef doors and get their fill of 
childish fun, If their mothers have good 
sense, they will keep them out in the grove 
or up in the Park till bed-time, and never 
thrust them into those: hot-beds of vanity 
and precocious dissipation called “ chil- 
dren’s balls.” The only ‘‘ balls” a child 
should ever be acquainted with are stich 
as roll on carpets or are struck with a bat. 

The lights and shadows mingle in Sara- 
toga life. For twenty-cight summers I 
have been feeding on the savory talk of 
pleasant friends and gifted ones under 
these trees. Pierpont, and Irving, and 
sturdy John Todd have discoursed about 
books and poetry; Dr. Cheever has told 
the story of his imprisonment for writing 
“‘ Deacon Giles’s Distillery”; Doctor James 
W. Alexander has listened to ‘“‘ Kirwan” 
Murray’s racy Irish wit; Horace Greeley’s 
white hat has often been seen at these 
springs; and Dr. Bethune’s brilliant talk 
has entertained many a group beneath 
yonder pines. Happy memories fill the 
air. Many a face has lightened bere with 
returning health. Some, indeed, have 
darkened with sorrow, or look more fur- 
rowed to me with old age. Some faces are 
shadowed by incipient dissipation or the 
plague spot of the bottle. There are 
broken hearts here which * heed no voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 
Amid them all shines brightly to-day the 
face of yonder blue sky; and I throw down 
my pen, to hasten out into the joy of its 
countenance, 
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SERENA.* 
A TALE IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 





SERENA came up the lawn inthe mid- 
summer twilight, with her apron full of 
grasses and marsh-flowers, gathered at her 
peril from the tufted border of the swamp. 
Her bonnet was thrown back and her eyes 
and cheeks glowed with joyousness and 
health. 

Upon the piazza, watching her before she 
perceived them, stood her father and a 
newly-arrived guest, Arthur Monroe, the 
son of Harold’s partner io city business, a 
young man of graceful bearing, who with 
a cordial hand and a careless but pleasant 
smile gave her greeting as Harold pre- 
sented her to him, saying: ‘‘Tbis is my 
Island girl, of whom you have heard me 
speak,” 

Arthur had just finished his collegiate 
course and was about to go abroad. He 
had come to the Island to make, ere his de- 
parture, what he called a ‘‘flying visit”; 
and so restless was his spirit and so gay 
his temper that, wit hunting and driving 
and variously devised sports, this flying 
visit seemed to lend all things its wings, 
especially with its changes gladdening 
Philip, who since his return from the city 
had fallen into such a dark mood that all 
around him felt the weight of his coldness 
or impatience, and even Serena, who tried 
in every way to please him and willingly 
punished herself to gratify his whims, 
doubted whether sheshould ever again win 
his old smiles or be again his ‘little 
favorite.” 

It happened, near the close of Arthur’s 
visit, that Harold was engaged one after- 
noon in the factory. Philip was in his 
studio. Thelibrary after dinner was dull; 
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author, and statesman for so many years, 


and Arthur, having exhausted the luxury 
afforded by his cigar to a half-hour’s 
musing on the piazza, sauntered across the 
lawn. He caught a glimpse in the arbor 
of a bright face, which, as he approached, 
glanced to him from under the boughs 
with a welcoming smile. 

“TI am glad,” he said, entering gayly, 
**to have found at last some one who can 
help me to be idle. Come, my fairy, away 
with needle and thread! No more spin- 
ning of cobwebs to day. Would you waste 
such a day as this in work? Come with 
me. I will teach you to improve ‘the 
shining hour’ in a more appropriate way.” 
And, lowering his voice, he sdtg playfully, 
as he assisted her to dispose of her needlé- 
work’ and its implements; ‘fn a mannér 
which would not have been approved by 
Ceeny: 

“ Daylight is on the seal Love, do not stay; 

Land ts no place for me. I must away!’ 

‘« Away, away, away, away!” burst forth 
loud and clear, Serena joining in the re- 
frain, as, seizing her hand, he led her from 
the arbor at such a lively rate that before 
they had reached the second verse of the 
song théy were half-way down to the 
beach. 

They went to the place where the boats 
were fastened. Serena sprang lightly 
aboard, seated herself in the stern, with 
her hand on the helm. Arthur spread the 
sail, and in a few moments they had glided 
from the little bay, curved by the gently- 
sloping shore, passed the gray cliffs that 
sternly guarded the harbor, and felt buoy- 
antly bounding beneath them the heavier 
swell of the opening sea. 

The sky was almost cloudless. Only 
along the southern horizon lay a narrow 
bar, like the shore of another island; and 
but one dark speck beside in the golden 
prospect, an object at which Serena smiled 
—the storm-coat of “ Lighthouse Jack,” 
that suddenly appeared hanging from the 
loophole called ‘‘ Jack’s Lookout,” and 
seeming in a grotesque way to beckon and 
menace them, as, with arms extended, it 
was alternately lifted and flung prostrate 
against the white wall of the lighthouse 
by the wind. 

Such a golden prospect! The Island, 
‘‘lovelier than a dream,” slipping silently 
away from them into the burnished haze; 
the sky, soft yet fervent; sunshine glanc- 
ing everywhere, kindling with its fresh 
sparkle their youthful figures; the boat’s 
wet rim, the canvas, the spray, and 
whitening far off the sails that dipped into 
the distance like wings of birds; the joy- 
ous world around them joyous and limit- 
less—the world of laughing billows, 
laughing ever lower and lower as the mid- 
summer calm, like the half-conscious spell 
of a delicious slumber, enthralled even 
them. 

Arthur’s songs, at first loud and merry, 
gradually subdued, fell more and more 
wordless and timeless, till at last they 
ceased. 

Little care needed the languid sail; less 
still the rudder. Arthur, pleased and idle, 
seemed to Serena young as she was; she to 
him old as himself. Unreservedly they 
talked—talked of the days behind them, 
of the richer days before. Talked of that 
Eastern world where Arthur was soon to 
travel—of its histories, glorious and sad, 
its palaces, its treasures of art, its ivied 
ruins; of that world in the West, to which 
the sun now wheeled its course—of its sav- 
age tribes, its lonely rivers and echoless 
hights, of its sea-like prairies, with their 
wild herds, their floating flowers, and 
trailing fires; and of those golden cur- 
rents that gild the edge of the fair page 
whereon the future shall write. 

Arthur, who bad spent his summer vaca- 
tions in traversing the remote regions of 
his own land, enlivened his descriptions of 
these scenes with anecdote and sketch of 
adventure. He was suprised at the vivid- 
ness with which Serena’s occasional re- 
marks or questions suggested the more ro- 
mantic passages of that life and scenery, 
with which she had become familiar only 
in imagination. 

Lightly they talked. Lightly from East 
to West “puta girdle about the earth’— 
the enchanted girdle of youth about what 
a beautiful earth! 

So floated on—the sunshine stil! radiant, 
the calm only broken at intervals by light 
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gusts of wind, that swelled the sail for a 
moment and then died away; gusts, how- 
ever, that soon became more frequent and 
more strong, sensibly chilling the atmos- 
phere, and accompanied by a sound borne 
from afar, close against the surface of the 
waters, that fell upon Arthur’s not inex- 
perienced ear with a harsh and threatening 
import. 

‘“‘Here comes an end,” be said, turning 
the boat landward, ‘‘to our lazy dream- 
ing.” 

Meantime, that bar in the south, against 
which “ Lighthouse Jack” had sought by 
his ineffectual device to give them timely 
warning, had sprung suddenly to life, and 
how with incredible swiftness mounted the 
sky, flinging downward a frowning shad- 
ow, in whose gloom from the masts in the 
offing the sails dropped. 

Arthur followed the example and be- 
took himself to the oars. ‘‘ Now for a 
race!” he exclaimed, as with rapid strokes 
he urged the boat forward, his face bright- 
ening with the excitement of outstripping 
the approaching storm, 

But in the race he loses, for midway tothe 
harbor they were overtaken by one of 
those sudden and violent storms which are 
not infrequent in a northern latitude in the 
season of extreme heat—a tempest brief 
as it was sudden; but lasting long enough 
to throw the sea into the wildest eonfusion, 
to inspire Serena with a feeling very like 
fright, and to test tothe utmost Artbur’s 
agility and strength. 

For the boat, rendered perfectly un- 
manageable, left to the mercy of the waves, 
that in the fury of the moment had no 
mercy, was driven uponthe rocks. Andas 
it struck the sharp ledges, witb shocks that 
threatened immediate destruction, Arthur 
leaped with Serena from its shivering 
plank across a slippery foothold of rock to 
a projecting crag, in whose cleft, although 
in the midst of foaming billows, that 
blinded them with spray and deafened 
them with their fierce roar, they were 
safe; and, to the delight of Arthur, saved 
by a masterly feat upon which he had the 
satisfaction to pride himself during the 
remainder of his life. 

‘* Well,” said he, when he could catch 
his breath, ‘‘ here isa finale to our pleas- 
ure-trip that we did not anticipate. This 
is no child’s play, this contest of the ele- 
ments. Something quite grand and noble, 
Ithink. But I fear Harold will consider 
the spectacle rather dearly paid for; for 
that boat, and I believe I had the good 
taste to select the best, is a total loss. 
But what is this?” And he added, in a 
changed voice, as he drew Serenn closer to 
bim and glanced down upon the pale face: 
‘My poor child, how youtremble! There, 
rest yourself against me. This wild scene 
was not appointed for the benefit of deli- 
cate nerves. My sister Isabel, I am sure, 
would have been frightened to death. But 
there is now no cause for fear. The dan- 
ger is past. Soon the air will clear and 
we shall see the Island again. This rock, 
if Iam not much mistaken, is in sight of 
the bay, and as soon as they discover our 
signal of distress they will send a boat 
for us, So rest yourself, my little friend, 
free from alarm; and,if this rude spray 
will permit me, I’ll sing you a song.” 

And thus he cheered her, until his pre- 
diction was fulfilled. The wind ceased; 
the storm passed; the Island appeared. 
Betwixt black bars of cloudin the west 
the sun shot a fiery glance; sky and sea 
were red as with blood; while nearer on 
rock and spray was flung in lavish waste 
such gems of color as only Nature gives, 
who mixes her paints not in eil nor in 
water, but in the rich wine and the shin- 
ing phosphor of life. 

When the waves lulled, Harold manned 
a boat and came to their rescue. 

Awakening onthe morrow, finding the 
Island all sunny, the storm would have 
seemed a dream but for the trace of its 
havoc. Grain, pale in its first gold, lay 
prostrate in hushed fields; the orchards 
were strewn with unripened fruit; gardens 
were disordered; roads strewn with torn 
branches; the pride of the willows had 
fallen by the mill; and noisy school-chil- 

dren rocked themselves and shouted in the 
once sacred solitudes of its beautiful 
boughs. 

Among other losses swept away from that 


cave in the rock, which Serena had thought 
too high for the sea to reach, were her 
childish treasures—those simple but prized 
riches of summer hotrs, innocent memen- 
toes of Nature—treasures of childhood, 
that; once trustfully garnered and Jost; are 
not to be gathered again. 

Well for the Island gir] if for later store— 
for that dearer wealth which in youth not 
the hand but the heart lays up—she find a 
treasure-house not more trusted and not 
more treacherous than this! 

The day soon came which must close 
Arthur's visit. Serena, alone in the break- 
fast-room; busy at some light task imposed 
by Ceeny, listened for his footsteps in the 
hall, that she might go to bid him ‘‘good- 
bye.” 

He came to her, instead; took leave of 
her with many expressions of regret. ‘It 
would be a long time,” he said, ‘‘ before 
they should see each other again.” He lin- 
gered in silence a moment; then asked as a 
keepsake a curl. Serena gave him his 
choice, and he selected a sunny little 
ringlet, which be folded away in his let- 
ter-case, beside a lock of glossiest jet. 

‘‘ Here, with my sister Isabel’s, I shall 
keep the souvenir,” he said. ‘‘ And some- 
times, when I am far off, feeling homesick 
(if ever I should feel homesick), these will 
remind me of home.” 

Not without a token of remembrance on 
his part did he, on going abroad, take final 
leave of his Island friend; for, on the re- 
turn of the vessel whieh had borne him to 
the city, there came to the valley his favor- 
ite pony, ‘‘ Jet,” which he had sent, as he 
wrote Harold, expressly for Serena’s use. 

The flying visit concluded, exciting sports 
that had beguiled its time soon passed out 
of mind, and the Island was all as before. 
Only Serena never could forget that after- 
noon sail—the wondrous ¢alm, the suds 
den storm; and associated with the remem- 
brance was Arthur’s face and his eyes— 
warm hazel eyes, that seemed ever to hold 
within their depths the soft, rich burnish 
of the midsummer hare. 

An hour before the moon could rise, and’ 

while yet the evening-glow defined the out- 
line of the cliffs at the harbor and the fig- 
ure of the schooner that at noon had there 
dropped anchor, there camé winding up the 
valley a bridal procession. Children led 
the way, singing, though it was June, their 
May-day songs, and more profusely than 
fora May-day queen dropping flowers in 
the path of the bride. For the bride was 
the children’s well-beloved, their gentle 
schoolmistress, Mary Lee, who for four 
summers in the rustic schoolroom in the 
old mill had taught them to read and to 
cipher, to write and to sew. To night she 
was to be married to William, of the 
lodge. 
The hedge of thorns beneath the window 
at the back of the lodge had been cleared 
away; and where they had grown there 
was now a soft carpet of grass, where, 
under sheltering foliage, the marriage 
ceremony was to be performed—partly on 
account of the appropriate beauty of the 
place; but chiefly for the sake of old Hetty, 
who might thus be enabled, through the 
sense that remained to her, to catch from 
the open lattice some portion of enjoy- 
ment. She could hear the children’s song, 
as they turned from the valley road into 
the mansion grounds. 

Philip had been busy all day in superin- 
tending the arrangements of the grove; and 
he was repaid for his good-natured exer- 
tions by the pleasing effect. The trees 
were hung with colored lanterns and fes- 
toons of gay flowers. In the background, 
beneath a tentlike awning, were tables 
spread for the feast, duly garnished, and 
illumined with wax candles, over whose 
formalities Ceeny with dignity waited to 
preside. On a slight elevation, facing the 
sea, where through a gap among the pines 
was caught a glimpse of the harbor, and 
the lighthouse, from whose lamp the blaze 
had this moment started and stood now 
trembling in the twilight, was the altar, 


white blossoms of jasmin and orange, and 
in its leafy centerpiece a cross of roses— 
roses as fresh and colorless as those tbat 
crowned the forehead of the bride. 

As the procession passed the gate and 





parted beneath the arches of the grove, 


fashioned of evergreens, margined with’ 


there stood at this rustic altar the aged 
clergyman, a man Harold loved already by 
yearly visits well known to the people. In 
solemn accents he read that sacred service 
—so thrilling to the ear of youth— that 
binds loving hearts together: ‘‘ For better, 
for worse; for richer, for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part.” 

In the confusion that followed the sim- 
ple congratulations of the cottagers, who 
had turned from the bride to inspect and 
admiré the adornments of the scene, Mary 
sought out Harold, where he stood for the 
moment apart, and, putting her hand in 
his and lifting her timid eyes gratefully to 
his face, said, in a voice that, usually calm- 
ly measured, was now broken with emo- 
tion: ; 

“I do not forget that but for you I 
might have been still the toiling orphan, 
hopeless and friendless.” And she added, 
in a whisper too low to reach any other 
ear or any other heart but his: ‘‘ God bless 
you, my master.” 

The moon arose—a full moon, that gave 
to the lovely night a bridal-veil of its own. 

Old people gossiped in the grove; young 
people glided away, and to the time of 
lively music danced upon the lawn. Sere- 
na had been in the cottage, to speak a few 
words to old Hetty; and, when she quitted 
her, fonxd Harold waiting at the door- 
step. 

“Come with me,” he said. ‘Now that 
we shall not be missed, come down to the 
shore.” 

At the bay’s edge they entered a boat, 
and Harold took the oars. He rowed 
awhile in silence; then asked, abruptly: 

‘* How long is it, my child, since we lost 
Hetty?” 

‘* Almost two years,” she replied, with a 
sigh; as, leaning over the side of the boat, 
she looked deep into those gliding waters, 
that were so gentle and could be so cruel. 

‘* Did it ever occur to you,” be resumed, 
‘‘that Hetty, lost tous, might still be liv- 
ing elsewhere, and some day found? You 
remember her desire to ‘see the world.’ Is 
it not possible that, to realize this dream of 
her life, she voluntarily deserted the Island, 
found means to secrete herself upon the 
vessel, and, having reached the city, easily 
there for a time succeeded in eluding our 
pursuit?” 

Serena looked up to him quickly, with a 
searching glance. 

‘* Have you found her? ” she asked. 

‘*T will tell you how. From the first I 
believed that she was not dead, and that 
her departure was connected with the 
sailor, Pierce. After his desertion, I lost 
no time in tracing his course, and by this 
means discovered a clue to hers. She had 
gone, under his protection, to the city. 
Thence to one more remote. At last, her 
brother assisting in the search (you remem- 
ber his absence last fall), we found her, 
poor child, wedded to a life of which I 
dare not speak. No entreaties could pre- 
vail upon her, at that time, to return; and 
we judged it a kindness to ‘old Hetty’ to 
suffer her still to believe her lost child 
dead. Lately I received a letter written 
to me at Hetty’s request. She had been 
very ill, was deserted by her companions, 
dependent entirely upon the charity of 
strangers, and begged me to come to her 
at once. 1 found her more ill than she had 
said, stricken down beyond hope of recov- 
ery, and ‘longing day and night for one 
sight of the Island.” We have brought her 
home. To-morrow the news will be 
broken to her grandmother, and she will 
be taken to the lodge. She did not wish 
nor would it have been well to interrupt 
to-night the gayety of the marriage féte. 
. . » Sheis much changed. You will 
hardly recognize in the dying girl the 
blooming young creature your memory re- 
calls. But do not, by failure in self-con- 
trol, suffer her to discover the shock you 
will receive.” 

In silence they approached and boarded 
the vessel. Serena, much excited, held 
fast in hers her father’s hand, as they de- 
scended the narrow stairs from the deck, 
There, in the same cabin where she had 
first with such sweet joy felt herself ‘‘ really 
his,” on the same couch where on the night 

of her adoption she had sank into that 
blissful sleep, reclined now a muffled form, 





that, moving slowly, extended a wan hand 


to beckon aside the offered assistance of 
the nurse, and by a sudden unaided effort 
lifted itself upon the pillows, and revealed 
a face, alas! how changed. A face har- 
rowed and wasted by pain; lips parched as 
with long thirst; eyes achingly large, glis- 
tening with unnatural light; and on either 
cheek a round red burning spot, which was 
the seal of death. 

So changed! sochanged! Could this poor 
wasted girl indeed be—— - 

“Yes;” for, notwithstanding Hatold’s 
caution, Serena, dropping on her knees be- 
side the bed, told all her pity in her face 
and a voice that in its sad intensity pierced 
her very heart had answered the unspoken 
question: “ Yes, this is ‘roaming Hetty.’ 
Serena, she has tasted life.” 

Nearly numbered were her days. In 
vain William and Mary nursed and fostered 
her with watchful care. Harold, too, 
thoughtful of everything that could min« 
ister to her comfort, sought to strengthen 
her in vain; and the neighbors, forget- 
ting in their compassion all her faults, sur- 
rounded her daily with cheering words 
and deeds of kindness. But no human 
power of love or pity could give back to 
Hetty that glowing flame of life—youth’s 
portion—Hetty’s treasure, which she had 
lost. 

At ohe time, indeed, so inspiring to her 
was the change from confinement in the 
city and want to country air and atmos- 
phere of home that she seemed about to 
recover. She was able even to go up once 
more to the Hall, to the Sabbath service. 
Only once. The seeming return of health 
was brief. In a few days she sank back, 
without hope. 

The time was now all given to prepi#ring 
for the change she felt was near. She spent 
many hours each day in prayer and in 
deep thought. Her consolation was in lis- 
tening to the precious words of Christ. If 
it happened that one, in reading to her, 
turned to other chapters than those of the 
Gospels, she would say: ‘‘ No, do not read 
those, Their words are beautiful, I know, 
and good; but they are not cnough. Read 
to me the sayings of my Saviour; for és 
words are life.” 

When the children came with their offer- 
ings of wild flowers or ripe fruit, and stood 
around her bed with awestruck look, as 
if already she belonged to another world 
than theirs, she would bid them, when they 
went out from her room into the sunshine, 
look up to Heaven and thank God for their 
happy lives. 

‘* And try all day to be good,” she would 
say to them, ‘‘that when you come to lie 
down at night you will not lie awake, like 
poor Hetty, in the dark; but fall asleep 
sweetly and safe, like lambs in the fold. 
And be sure to mind the Master. Listen to 
his voice; for he will teach you the com- 
mandments of our Lord.” 

An incident occurred that made a deep 
impression upon Serena. 

Hetty wore on the third finger of her left 
hand, where marriage-rings are worn, a 
slender circle of gold, set with a single dia- 
mond—a little stone, but brilliant and clear 
as a tear. 

One day she directed Serena’s attention 
to the gem. ‘‘ This would have sold for 
enough,” she said, ‘‘to have kept me many 
a time from suffering in the city; but I 
would not part from it. When I was very 
ill, I was so afraid some one would steal it 
off that I used to keep this hand tight in 
the other, even when I was asleep. I 
would not have given it for. bread to have 
saved me from starving to death.” 

She drew it from her finger and touched 
it with her lips. Then, giving it to Serena, 
she said: 

“Grant me this request. Go out in a 
boat beyond the bay and drop tbis ring 
into the sea. And pray for me, innocent 
girl, that when at the last day the sea shall 
give up its dead the waves shall have 
washed off from the stone forever that 
kiss.” 

Not many mornings after this, Serena 
was summoned in haste to the lodge. She 
passed through the room in which ‘old 
Hetty’ Jay, muttering to herself in a trou- 
bled sleep, intothe inner chamber. William 

and Mary were kneeling beside the bed. 
Harold was reading the prayer for the dy- 
ing. Hetty layin a peaceful attitude, her 





cheek against the pillow, her hands in the 
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posture of their old habit, the right clasp- 
ing the left, as though it still guarded the 
gem. One glance at the upturned eyes and 
parted lips told Serena that the soul had 
passed beyond the sound of Harold’s voice; 
beyond all sounds of mortals, of ‘life,’ and 
of ‘the world.’ 

That night clouds which, after a drought, 
the Island needed gathered lightly, and 
dropped down upon the parched fields and 
thirsty plants a col and quiet rain. 

Serena, drawing aside the curtain, saw 
the lighthouse lamp shining through mist- 
like drops; and the words came into her 
mind ever associated with this lamp, that 
seemed as an eye looking far off into space, 
the familiar words of the light-tender. 
‘* Very good! Very good!” 

And for the first time it flashed upon her 
thought that these words were not his 
words; but the loving words of One who, 
‘seeing the end in the beginning,’ set this 
saying as a seal upon his finished earth. 


It was the sweetest day of all the sum- 
mer, from unrippled depths looking down- 
ward mild as the Madonna; a day so calm 
and beautiful it seemed to ponder in its 
heart some divine thing. 

Mr. Clare had gone to the city, and with 
him Ceeny, leaving Serena to be house 
keeper in her place. It amused Philip to 
see his playfu? companion suddenly be- 
come demure and dignified, superintend- 
ing the maids, rearranging to new effect 
the shelves of china-closet and store-room, 
and presiding with matronly air over the 
ceremonies of the table. 

But on this summer morning she was not 
at work. Philip found her on the lawn, 
rocking idly in the swing, and seeming to 
meditate on some somber theme. ‘‘ The 
troubles of housekeeping, Serena?” he 
asked. 

‘“*Not exactly,” she replied; ‘‘but the 
trouble of keeping in the house. I wish 
we could live awhile in tents, like Arabs, 
in the open fields and in the woods,” 

‘“‘Or in hermitages,” he suggested, 
“upon lonely hights, where the pines 
swing in the wind.” 

‘* Ah! Philip,” she cried, reproachfully, 
“‘you never took me to that hermit’s hut 
I showed to you, as once you promised.” 

‘Tt is too far,” he said. 

“Not too far for me,” sheexcluimed. ‘I 
believe I could walk there.” 

Leaning against the tree beside him, he 
turned toward the hight. She watched his 
face as he mused, and saw his thought 
ripen until he came to her, and, holding the 
swing motionless, said: ‘‘ Let us go to the 
hut to-day. We shall have no better time. 
You shall ride upon the good Bess, and, 
reaching the hight by nightfall, we can re- 
turn to-morrow. Sec! There is no sign of 
rain. We shall have two cloudless days and 
n full moon to-night. Let us go.” 

“T wish we might,” she said, softly; ‘1 
have so often dreamed of it. But it is im- 
possible while Ceeny is away.” 

‘*She cannot reproach you,” he replied, 
‘*for you have been so industrious and de- 
voted you need now some relaxation. Be- 
sides, before his return, you can restore to 
order all that may be deranged by your ab- 
sence,” 

“But,” said Serena, ‘‘my father is not 
here, and I cannot go so far without his 
permission.” 

‘* T will take the responsibility of the ex- 
cursion,” he said, ‘‘ and promise to bear all 
the displeasure. And how can Harold blame 
you if you go for my sake? Is not charity 
always right? Iam tired and dull. It will 
make me well to breathe the free air of the 
hills, and have you there gladdeaing me.” 

She gave consent slowly. 

‘I would not have stubbornness spoil 
my Fiorimel,” he said. ‘Stiffness is a 
sorry fault in woman, but to yield is a 
grace; as to bend beneath the glance of 
summer is beautiful in grain and in flow- 
ers,” 

The servants came to the piazza to see 
Serena start. They had not persuaded her 
to stay; for the willof Mr. May was to them 
as the will of their master. Gayly he passed 
by them down the steps, in his bright 
hunting-dress, his rifle upon his shoulder 
and his dog following. Serena sprang 
lightly upon “Bess,” who was already 
laden for the excursion with buffalo robes 
and a full pannier. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘*How happy they are!” said those who 
staid behind, returning to their work. And 
children in the cottage-yards greeted them 
as they passed, and almost with envy 
watched them go forth into the beautiful 
day. 

Their way led smoothly at first, by or- 
chards and meadows; then wound with 
gentle ascent among rolling hills; and be- 
yond, narrow and rugged, it scaled steep 
ledges, where often from the crags the rush- 
ing streams tumbled or ran swollen and 
dark through the hollows. 

Sometimes from a bleak hight they 
caught a glimpse of the valley, so far 
away that all the cottages they knew, half 
hid in foliage, appeared only large enough 
for fairies; where the wind played lightly 
over fields of grain and with trailing skirts 
made shadows, as from flying clouds; 
where all was calm and bright and voice- 
less, even the noisy factory standing 
hushed in the sunshine. 

“See,” said Serena, ‘‘what a Sabbath 
the distance makes.” 

They came at noon to a place where a 
fountain had burst from the rocks, and, 
trickling through moss and tangled vines, 
dropped down long steps into a basin 
chiseled out by unseen hands, and which 
the pines guarded; while all the night and 
all the day there was a whispering over- 
head among those ancient trees of the 
beauty of the fountain, of its freshness and 
its coolness, of its purity and brightness— 
as if it were a thing of childhood and they 
were old and gray. 

At this place they refreshed themselves, 
und lightened Bessie’s load a little, in open- 
ing the panonier. Philip made a cup of a 
wide leaf and filled it at the spring; but 
Serena, kneeling, lifted the water in her 
hand. 

‘‘There’s life in this mountain water,” 
said Philip, whose lips were fevered. 

“And delight,” returned the child, bold- 
ing up her hand and suffering the drops to 
run off, sparkling. 

When they had gone still further, their 
way became so difficult Philip was obliged 
to fasten Bess and leave her. He burdened 
himself with the buffalo-robes and gave 
Serenu a little load also. They had the 
more strength because they knew the hut 
was near; and, coming soon to an open 
spot, could see it distinctly. But saw also, 
with dismay, between the ledge they had 
gained and the hight they sought, an im- 
passable ravine. 

Philip sought through the forest auother 
way, and, returning, said to Serena: ‘‘ We 
must go around that rocky cliff. Are you 
too tired to attempt it ?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied. “ 1am rested, 
But see how frowning the sky looks, over 
the sea.” 

“Yes,” he said, with un expression of 
anxiely. ‘‘I was notatrue prophet. We 
shall have a shower, and must hasten to 
the hut for shelter.” 

They went on as speedily as they could. 
But already on Serena’s face one large, 
cold drop had fallen and the air was dark 
with slumbering thunder. 

‘‘Here is a path,” she cried, joyfully. 
“It is the hermit’s. It will lead us aright.” 

It was but a threadlike way; but the 
underbrush was broken from it, and they 
ran along rapidly, till Philip, who out- 
stripped Serena, called to her he had found 
shelter. Beneath an overhanging rock he 
drew her to his side, while his dog crouched 
at their feet. 

‘“Now we are safe,” he said, ‘‘ and we 
shall have a noble shower. Hark to that 
deep roar!’ How angrily the clouds snatched 
up that last little thread of sunshine from 
the valley! See how the trees bend and 
their leaves turn white in the wind. I love 
a mountain storm.” She looked up to him 
and smiled. 

The random drops had ceased to fall. 
There was a deep hush, as of armies wait- 
ing for a word; a glittering stroke of light- 
ning; a sudden heavy crash of thunder; 
and the wild rain dashed out in a moment 
all trace of the valley and blinded the 
hills. 

Philip’s cheeks glowed and his eyes 
flashed. All that was heroic in his nature 
was awakened by the rolling thunder, as 
daring in the breast of the soldier by mar- 
tial music. He felt his heart throb with the 





palpitating lightning and his life quicken. 





Serena by his side clung softly to him; 
not thrilled like him with exultant joy, 
but looking forth stedfastly and without 
fear. His arm was around her. She was 
so near he could have felt, if he cared, 
every beating of her pulse, every motion 
of her breath; yet was she immeasurably 
far away, 

For hearts can be very near each other, 
yet apart. Even as they may be separated 
by cruel circumstance, by time, by dis- 
tance, by most relentless fate, and even 
death, yet, clasping all these bet ween them, 
touch each other still! Widely, darkly 
parted; yet together. 


There was no hermit inthe hut, after all; 
and Serena, with a mind full of questions 
concerning its past history, vainly sought 
an answer from the dumb walls of the rude 
and empty chamber. 

Philip, who had told Harold of its ex- 
istence and received from him the explana- 
tion, said it had been erected as a place of 
retreat by a German nobleman of whom 
Harold purchased the valley. 

This nobleman, Philip said, had some- 
where among the wild mountains of Swit- 
zerland saved the life of a young and 
beautiful woman (at that time traveling 
with a family of high rank), and whom he 
afterward won in marriage and took with 
him to his castle; but there, though he 
lavished upon her all that wealth and leve 
could afford, she drooped and pined, as 
from some secret grief. The cause of this 
wasting sorrow was soon, in a most melan, 
choly manner, revealed to her husband. 

He had a younger brother, dear to him as 
his own life, whom he was daily expecting 
from a long Eastern voyage. This brother 
had been educated in England, and was 
there secretly betrothed to a lady, to whom 
he was to be united immediately after his 
return. But, he«ring, indirectly, upon bis 
arrival, of the marriage which had taken 
place during his absence, he hastened to 
the castle, that he might see and congratu- 
late his brother before leaving for England. 

It was nightfall when he reached the 
place; and, alighting at the gate, he went 
unannounced up the broad avenue to the 
entrance. The lamps had been lighted 
within and their luster streamed down the 
garden-path. There was a stir of voices 
on the air, a glimpse of flitting figures in 
the hall, and before him, alone upon the 
terrace, the manly form he so well knew, 
that, turning with sudden recognition to 
the sound of his voice, rushed with warm- 
est greeting to his embrace. 

Answering her husband’s joyful call, the 
wife came forth to greet the guest. She 
stepped noislessly through the long open 
window, and before he was aware stood by 
his side. He turned toward her with an 
impulse of affection, Was she not his sis- 
ter, his brother’s wife? She was dear to 
him already. 

She stood before him there and their 
eyes met. But the hand that moved to the 
welcome fell palsied at his side; the 
flushed face paled with sudden horror. 
But no! it was too hard to believe; and 
yet it was the truth. That trembling, 
beautiful woman beside him, his brother’s 
wife, was the same his own heart loved— 
the bride he thought himself to seek upon 
the morrow, his betrothed. 

She had written to him explaining all, 
imploring his forgiveness, and entreating 
him never to come tothe castle until he 
could meet her with composure; but he 
had not received the letter. She was 
schooled to the trial; but he all unpre- 
pared, and the sudden grief was too 
heavy for him. Young, ardent, passion- 
ate, stricken by that cruel blow in the hour 
when his happiness only awaited its crown, 
be fell beneath the stroke. The settled 
melancholy he first knew, that no power 
could charm, became at last insanity, com- 
plete and incurable. 

She who had caused the wee died and 
was buried; but he who held the fire in his 
breast lived on. The husband, with an 
embittered memory, a blighted faith, 
turned from all the world beside to the 
sufferer; sold his castle, his bread lands, 
crossed the sea, and sought upon the lone- 
ly Island a place where he might end his 
days away from the sight of men. There 
he watched the darkened one, nursing, 
comforting, and striving to calm him: 
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And so he took care of him through al] 
his madness till he died. 

His grave was in the burial-place of the 
Island; and above it a tablet, at whose in- 
scription Serena had often grieved and 
wondered: ‘‘ A Broken Heart.” 





Philip kindled a fire at evening upon the 
rock in front of the but; and near it they 
spread their simple supper, which they de- 
clared as fine a banquet as could have 
been prepared for princes. 

They rested awhile under the pines; saw 
the mist arise from the sea and creep 
stealthily over the valley; saw the flicker- 
ing firelight open cloistersin the woods, 
and people the hut with ghostly figures; 
and above them the pale moon, moving 
slowly and looking down mournfully te 
the earth, as if not quite at home in 
heaven, like the stars, 

Philip staid on the rock all night, with 
his dog, watching; and Serena slept within 
the hut, wrapped in furs. 

At dawn Philip took his rifle and went 
into the forest, leaving her still asleep. He 
looked in upon her before he started; and 
as she lay there, with her warm cheek rest- 
ing upon her hand and the tossed hair 
half veiling her white brow, she seemed to 
him so innocent and so dear he repented 
his many sins against her, freaks of his 
fitful temper, and the choice he had al- 
ways made of his own amusement before 
her good. 

Awakening, and finding herself alone, 
she prepared breakfast, and then went 
down into the woods to await Philip’s re- 
turn. Beside a spring, where in the even- 
ing they had filled their cups with water, 
a tree had long ago fallen; and she climbed 
between the boughs into a rustic arm-chair 
the mosses had cushioned. 

The day before, when in the shelter of 
the rock they had waited for the rain to 
cease, Philip had told her the secret sorrow 
which since his winter in the city had op- 
pressed him with gloom. 

It was another love-story. He reminded 
her of a miniature he has shown her, the 
original of which he said was to him not 
only the fairest of women, but the dearest 
in the world. He told her of the cruel 
father, who had no pity for their love, but 
bore her away from his sight, from his 
reach, determined to match her fortune, 
not her heart or youth. 

He told her of the only hope that kept 
him from despair. 

Serena gave him her warmest sympathy. 
Afterward she had asked: ‘‘ And what is 
the story of the other picture?” That was 
but a fancy sketch, he said. 

Of these things she mused as she rested 
in the wood; and soon heard the report of 
the rifle, and again, still nearer. Preparing 
to return and not thinking to warn Philip, 
who easily in such a solitude might see in 
any indistinct stir of life an object of prey, 
she had thrown her arm around the bough 
by which she should descend, when—with 
a sudden pang and a sudden heavy sound 
whirling through her brain, she fell for- 
ward lifelessly upon the ground. 

Recovering 4 little, as she lay motionless 
she felt or seemed to feel the good dog 
lick her hand; to see Philip bending over 
her, with a countenance of grief; to see 
from her side a stream of red blood flow- 
ing, that stained the moss and blades of 
grass; and then a swimming blackness 
swallowed all. 


All alone, through the sultry summer 
noon, she lay within the hut, whither Phil- 
ip had carried her. He had bandaged as 
well as be could the wounds of the cruel 
shot, and with many painful misgivings 
had left her, to procure from the Valley 
necessary assistance to bear her safely 
home. He had first gone down to the hol- 
low tree near the place where Bess was 
fastened, and brought from the panoier all 
that could minister to her comfort. Then, 
full of anxiety, he hurried away, promis- 
ing to be back before nightfall. 

Wearied with pain, she fell asleep, and, 
dreaming, lay in a boat upon a wide ex- 
panse of water, into which from the blue 
steps of the west the morning stars went 
down. Before her arose a precipice, black 
as the pillars of night, in whose shadow a 
flock of wild birds played, skimming 
across the surface to catch the shining 
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flies, stooping to dip their wings in the 
tide, or measuring with songs brief up- 
ward flights, from which their poised wings 
trembled down. But even as they played 
an archer hidden in the rocks shot arrows 
among them, until one after another they 
fell; and with the few that remained was 
lament and confusion, sovgs turned to 
shrieks and sporting to agony. 

In the tumult Serena awoke, and heard 
the dog barking furiously; heard alse the 
voice of a man striving to quiet him—a 
strange voice; and, when the dog was at 
last bushed, quick, firm footsteps ascend- 
ing the rocks. Then saw across the sunny 
floor the shadow of a tall figure, and pres- 
ently in full view the figure itself—not of 
a hermit, with a long white beard and a 
cross upon bis breast; but a young mao, in 
the dress of a sailor—strong and bright 
and bold. He stood motionless at the 
threshold, looking upon Serena with as- 
tonishment; while the dog crept in and 
curled himself down at her side, peering 
forth at the new-comer, not without grave 
doubt. 

‘*Is this your hut?” she asked, in a tone 
so fearless and so sweet the simple words 
had a cbarm in them. He regarded her 
silently, with a vague and dreamy wonder, 

Being unanswered, the possibility oc- 
curred to her of his knowing another lan- 
guage than hers; when, in contradiction to 
her thought, he inquired, with a slightly 
foreign accent, that accorded with his 
Southern look: ‘‘Do you live in the 
Valley?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘and Mr. Clare 
is my father.” 

He turned away from her and walked 
out to the edge of the precipice. Return- 
ing, he asked: ‘‘ Are you all alone here?” 

Smiling to him brightly, she replied: 
“Not alone.” 

He glanced along the line of the forest, 
with a snarp, eager scrutiny, and inquired, 
quickly: ‘‘ Who is here-with you?” 

**Carlo is here,” she replied, resting 
upon the dog’s rough neck the little hand 
he turned to caress. ‘‘ You are here now, 
so strangely. And all the time, you know, 
angels have been here. And God is every- 
where,” 

A shade of scorn crossed his lips at these 
words.. ‘‘Are these all?” he asked, re- 
girding her with still greater astonish- 
ment. 

‘*These are all,” she answered. 

She told him how she had come to the 
hight and of her accident. He expressed 
pity for her misfortune; and, seeming glad 
to show her kindness, filled the cup anew 
from the spring and with green boughs 
shaded the front of the hut from the after- 
noon sun. The brief, constrained senten- 
ces in which they at first conversed grad- 
ually lengthened to familiar talk. They 
told each other their names, the countries 
of their birth. Serena related all her sim- 
ple story; and he in return gave fragments 
of his, between which his silence wove a 
mystery. She forgot her pain in listening 
to his stories of adventurous life; and they 
both forgot the flight of time, for the sun 
had dipped into the western sea while yet 
they talked. 

‘*But tell me where you live now,” she 
said, ‘‘and how you came to the Island to- 
day. Is your home in the city?” 

‘The ocean is my home,” he answered; 
**but Loften come ashore at this island.” 
He pointed to a deep ravine that descended 
to the beach. ‘Down there,” he said, 
‘among those barren rocks. It is not like 
your Valley there; but crags and dismal 
caverns and the cliff mukes a black, eter- 
nal shadow across the bay.” 

‘IT never knew before,” said Serena, 
**that this beautiful island bad such a dark 
place. I used to imagine that beyond the 
hills was Fairyland. But, Conrad, do you 
stay among those crags alone?” 

Even asshe spoke there came from the 
woods not far away the ringing signal 
Philip had promised to give upon his re- 
turn, Conrad.started with sudden alarm, 
and, springing to Serena’s side, exclaimed 
with vehemence: ‘‘ Promise me, promive 
me beforethat God you believe in, that you 
will never repeat one word that has passed 
between us nor reveal to any one that you 
know of my existence. If you do, you 
will bring misery on yourself and death 
upoa me.” 
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“I promise that I will not,” she said, 
turning pale, as with a sudden pang. 

‘* You have sworn it,” he said, rising. 

‘‘T have said it,” she replied, the pale- 
ness gone, and extending her hand to bim. 

He bent toward her and held her hand 
fora moment lightly, as if it had been a 
delicate flower his strong grasp might 
crush; then moved away. Once he looked 
back upon her, as he went, dragging the 
bougbs from the doorway, and said, in a 
deep, low yoice: ‘‘ Remember, you have 
promised,” 


Lights glimmer through the Valley, and 
far into the road streams the glow from 
Serena’s chamber, where past the window 


shadows go and come of those who will. 


have all things ready for her comfort. 
While, with slow, uneven movement, upon 
the wearisome litter she is borne along; all 
her afternoon’s excitement changed to 
painful faintness, the moonlight resting 
cold upon her colder cheeks, a change in 
all her look and a change within her breast— 
something light that had been stolen away; 
something heavy in its place. 

And behind her was the gate closing; 
the heavy gate that closes upon childhood, 
that, having once shut out the Eden, will 
never be opened again. 


I 


GOOD NAME AND FAME. 
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BY DAVID H. WHEELER, D.D. 


“ A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches,’’—PROVERBS xxii, 1. 





Ir is of the divine order that we are at once 
fond of and dependent upon the good opinion 
of our fellows. Our self-respect is curiously 
interwoven with the respect in which others 
hold us. 80 closely are these related that it is 
the supreme sign of a great nature to hold gut 
against undeserved reproach, and a proof of 
utter degradation to disregard the merited 
contempt of the good, 


Ask yourself searchingly why you respect. 


yourself, and the answer must lean mainly 
upon your belief that worthy persons esteem, 
love, or admire you. The power of affection, 
whether in the family or between pereons, lies 
largely in its culture of self-love. We esteem 
ourselves because others esteem us. 

And I set this down as tbe first, finest, aud 
best value of a good name. For the average 
buman being is weak in character, petty in 
performance, dull of perception, feeble in 
knowledge, and poor in virtue mainly through 
self-distrust, self condemnation, or eelf-despair, 
The average young man fails not through 
wact of intellect, courage, or moral furnish- 
ing, 60 much a8 through want of power to say 
**] can,’ with full assurance of faith, to every 
rati nal summons of desire and every com- 
mand of duty. 

The world will never be weary of the story 
of love’s victories, for these are our spoils from 
history and our loans from hope. But love 
alone never conquers. The formula is love 
pluslove. We love him because he first loved 
us. Noris this all. Out of this union comes 
self-esteem, avd from self-esteem brave thought 
aud work, 

You have despaired almost, and why? Self- 
distrust has said to you: ‘‘Nobody expects 
you to succeed ; no one cares for you.” You 


bave planned to do many a good work which ° 


is still undone. Why still undone? On the 
brink of action, self-despair arrested your hand. 
Most of us spend our lives resolving and unre- 
solving. We have all noticed the greater 
power of our resolves when they are published, 
especially when they involve our honor. The 
law holds with even greater force in evil ac- 
tions. Macbeth would abandon the ascent 
through murder and “let fate crown him”; 
but that Lady Macbeth cav hold him to his 
bloody purpose tbrough their common con- 
sciousness that he has nursed this murderous 
dream. 

We are what we believe others hold us to be; 
because we are always either striving to de- 
serve their praise or falling, even despite our- 
selves, down to the level of their contempt. 

How poorly we usually comprehend what is 
meant in saying that we are social beings! It 
does vot basely mean that we are made for so- 
ciety, or in society, or by society ; but it covers 
the much larger truth that the individual is 
rather an abstraction than a reality. We sep- 
arate him not us aunit from the multitude; 
but rather as we distinguish a faculty from the 
mind to which it belongs. The separate life 
he is supposed to live is in truth in very beg- 
garly measure hisown. His fellows are living. 
ip him ; his thoughts and his hands are iustru- 
ments which others use; aad, at his begs estate, 
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in the full glory of Shakespearean power and 
melody, he is only a pipe of reeds, whereon 
humanity plays its best music, 

I do not, therefore, caution you against self- 
esteem. I wish you had enough of it to keep 
you up to your best strivings. Nor do I cau- 
tion you against despising the opinions of 
your fellow-men, It isa constant grief to we 
that I cap never do that, For so soon as an 
opinion of any sort comes to have some sin- 
cere souls behind it no demonstration of its 
folly or danger can fortify me intocontempt. 
How much less if the theme be my own char- 
acter or conduct ! 

The social forces are as irresistible on their 
large lines of direction as gravitation. They 
compel, as it does, with results related to our 
poise, just as gravitation plants us firmly on 
our feet or hurls us to the ground. There 
comes into the world now and then a great 
nature, capable of readjusting by main force 
the social gravities and cohesions ; but to the 
immense majority of us these great facts of 
buman life are law, dnd play upon our de- 
sires and hopes with the constancy of the 
Trade Winds. Therefore, the most of us are 
helplessly dependent upon public opinion, or 
80 much of it as concerns our character. The 
great Lessing wrote to a friend, ‘‘I1 do so 
hunger for praise!” and nothing else in his 
works so reveals his honest claim to be called 
a man. And of all it is true that there is 
nothing which we like better or get less af 
than this same praise. 

I was ounce present when a young American 
author opened and read a letter from James 
Ruesell Lowell, in whieh was this sentence: 
‘“*T hope you will not neglect your genius.”’ 
That precious word genius robbed the Hybla 
bees of their sweetness, and inspired the 
young author into ecstasy. I do not doubt 
that this word, fitly spoken, explains my 
friend’s more recent labors and success, 

For lack of praise for fair performance 
young men faint and fail ere life begins ; and 
lives well begun gointo early eclipse for the 
same cause. I know a man in whom the fact 
that only six copies of his first book were sold 
in all America rankled like a poison and 
stung him into silence, 

A great deal is said about stravgling babies ; 
but we forget that strangulation of men avd 
women has gone on since the world began, 
and that the favorite instrument is silence. 
There is no human duty so fruitful or so much 
neglected as thut of speaking well of and to 
desert. It is God’s bhusbandry—the choice 
work of our common master. lt ought to be 
a study to praise in due season, without flattery 
and without hypocrisy, 

I may as well add that nothing is so goading 
toa just miud, conscious of a fair degree of 
merit, as the tendency of a busy and careless 
time to reverse this law of reputation, and 
estimate men as we pay our grocers—according 
to bills rendered by themeelves. I ought to 
esteem myself according to the measure of 
respect in which men hold me, But whatif [ 
am made to feel that men in nowise concern 
themselves about me until, by some act of 
self-assertion, | present my bill? What if I 
observe thnt men who despise themselves can 
get all their drafts on the public honored at 
sight? 

This thought may be expressed by men who 
are merely feebly ambitious and, therefore, 
petulant with society. But I think there lies 
in it some better lesson tbanthat. The Yankee 
phrase ‘‘ Get your name up” stands for a whole 
chapter on the dcmoralization in the springs 
of life and character which is going on in mod- 
ern society. 

Divine wisdom taught us to take the lowest 
seat at the feast, and bids us believe in a 
thoughtful superintendence which bunts out 
merit and bids it exchange the low seat fora 
higher. But something in our new order chills 
the humble spirit, by teaching him that be 
must choose his own seat and shall keep what 
he chooses, through self-assertion. Of course, 
it is really a feast of beggars, and after the 
eating is over, the toasts drunk, and the Chi- 
nese lanterns burned out we shall discover that 
the princes were not there, either on high seats 
orlow. But, for all this, it is exceeding pain- 
ful to have life in our time turned iuto farce 
and praise cheapened, like a woman turned 
into a drab, The lasting evilis that the di- 
vine law punishes us for our Fickes and makes 
us write the succinct history of our moral life 
upon a statue of Vanderbilt. And all this 
while we are breeding swarms of men and 
women each of whom is impelled by social 
stimulants to become some feeble copy of 
these brazen statues. 

Ihave thought that some wider fact lies in 
all this. We have at last conquered the world 
and become true cosmopolites. We have estab- 
lished sympathies with Chinese, Australiaus, 
and New Zealanders, as well as with every peo- 
ple in Europe. And these multitudinous sym- 
pathies have swallowed up our personal life. 
Oocel could be interested in my neighbor’s 
dablias, and linger admiriogly over the gam- 
bols of his children or even of his puppies. I 
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could study his character and feel an honest 
delight in bis small successes. But now alas! [ 
must give my thoughts and heart-throbs piece- 
mealto King William, Favre, Garibaldi, Pio 
Nino, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, and the pas- 
sengers on the ‘‘ Cimbria,” five huodred peo- 
ple who are sick enough of life to attempt 
suicide, a thousand poor people whose friends 
have been choked in a fire-damp or killed in a 
battle—in fact, to every conspicuous human 
object in the whole world ; and all my capac- 
ity for sympathy is exhausted or hopelessly 
jaded by the time I have finished my morning 
paper. What is there left of me to brighten 
into admiration over good human deeds that 
do not get into the papers? How can I enter 
with zest into the hopes of my neighbor’s sor, 
or kindle into praise over essay or speech or 
sermon in my own little village? Am I not in 

sensibly measuring my neighbor with Bis- 
marck, and making light of bis intellect as 
weighirg less than Count Moltke’s? Have I 
not in this dumb converse with the great world 
lost all relish for that small world which really 
bounds my life? And what bave we gained to 
compensate us for this immense loss of living 
interest in ourselves ? 

All this apparent converse with the large world 
of man is such an illusion as chiJdren practice 
upon each other when they play at seeing cas- 
tles and Alps through their fingers or in the 
clouds, The amount of real knowledge gained 
is pitifully small. It is like learning zodlogy 
by going to a circus or traveling menagerie. 

This attempt at a cosmopolitan life must be 
a failure. Happy is the comunity which, by 
some enchavtment of self-love, can shut out 
the rest.of the race, as the Greeks did, when 
they called other men barbarians ; or as the 
Bostonians do, when thcy style their city the 
hub of the universe. By some such arts, I 
think, we must acquire an honest indifference 
to the distant, a warm heart for the near; else 
we must mutually murder each other by neg- 
lect and indifference, while God’s great law 
for the culture of character by judicious praise 
will be forgotten for a season, in a world de- 
voted to blowing empty horns. 

I do not shrink from adding that I believe 
we miss the real social values of life by culti- 
vating larger circles of friendship than we can 
cultivate well. What is called society weakens 
us, by spreading our lives into trausparent thin- 
ness. To bave few friends is the only way to 
really possess any. This does not forbid all 
kirdliness and generous esteem for them that 
are without ; nor ought it to foster cliques and 
sels. Friendsbip is soiled when it goes into a 
joint-stock company ; and when friends con- 
spire against public good their communion 
becomes that of robbers. There is a danger- 
ous delusion in the teaching that you are to 
help your friends in the competitions of life ; 
which converts what is called friendship {nto 
conspiracies, ending in crimes. The bighest 
office of love is to administer the stimulants 
of honest appreciation; to encourage our 
friends to be, rather than help them ¢o have ; to 
contribute not to the growth of their fortunes, 
but to their intellectual and moral estates. 

What is called universal love wants sume 
definition. I can as easily be a father to all as 
a friend to all, Both relations imply an active 
personal sympathy and a dozen children or a 
dozen friends will usually exhaust one man’s 
stock. He who attempts to love everybody, in 
an active sense, will end in loving nobody. 
There is terrible truth in Dickens’s * Mrs. Jel- 
laby,’? so deeply solicitous for the conver- 
sion of the heathen and so neglectful of her 
own children. 

We have a worse fault. It is taught as 
doctrine that it is dangerous to men to praise 
their good performance. You will make the 
boy vain ; you will spoil her by flattery. I pro- 
foundly believe that it is praise deserved and 
denied that spoils. No doubt there are feeble 
intellects whom commendation renders feebler ; 
but I should not count it any great loss. But 
lreckon the chances a million to ove that a 
mind capable of good work will be bealthfully 
stimulated by approval. 

Our history in this matter is curious. When 
we were infants, affection prattled over us 
flatteries which were sweeter than our food; 
and beguiled us out of the chambers of the un- 
kvown into the royal pulace of the brain, by 
adulations richer and more extravagant than 
avy parasite ever addressed to a king. By 
what law is it assumed that so soon as we get 
fairly ushered into conscious being the music 
of praise becomes perilous as the songs of 
sirens? It were better to devy our children 
bread than praise ; and that for which the great 
Lessing hungered will always be needful food 
for the laboring intellect of man. 

Good name and good character beget and 
support each other. Excellence of character 
begins in the social approval of good actions 
springing from impulses, which grow into con- 
victions through thought and performance. 
No man is born with a character. Character is 
the product of life, and it is just as true that 
we become what men think us to be as that 
we are what they think us to be. The limita- 
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tions He as much in defect of self-knowledge 
as in defect of the knowledge of each other. 

Good name, like charity, begins at home. It 
isthe estimation of those who know us best, 
most closely; and it is extended beyond the 
circle of our friends by very imperfect vehicles. 
This is the reason why reputation is so close a 
relative of notoriety, and why both have usu- 
ally so little relation to character. Beyonda 
narrow limit no man can be personally known ; 
and, therefore, to all men outside that limit his 
character is in a haze of uncertainty or is false- 
ly conceived through delusions and lies. Nor 
can you really establish a man’s character to be 
good or bad by evidence. In a rough way 
somethtog like this is done in courts ; but on 
the larger field of public opinion the witnesses 
are either friends or enemies of the candidate, 
and there are apt to be two opposite and 
about equally well-- upported opinions. 

If the man be what is called a popular man, 
bis friends will make the most noise. If he 
be unpopular, only his enemies can be heard. 
Take Presidents Grant and Johnson for exam- 
ples. 

You may as well set it down fora rule that 
you can know nothing of the private life of 
public men beyond the timfts of your person- 
al knowledge and perhaps that of your inti- 
mate friends. This is the best reason why 
their public acts are the only proper subjects 
of public criticism. There will be extreme 
cases, when beastly vices are paraded on the 
public stage. I know well enough that a- 
United States senator is a drunkard; but 
whether ex-President Grant stops at coffee, or 
habitually drinks whiskey, and sometimes 
drinks it to excess, I cannot know and have 
po reasonable claim to know. He has self- 
respect enough to covet the reputation of s8o- 
brietv, and an invincible limitation on social 
knowledge shuts bis real character out of the 
range of my observation. 

Society and Divine Providence bave uses 
for large reputations and immortal names, of 
which I shall speak by and by; but I think 
these are totally distinct from a yood name. 
This last may lie in secrecy under the spread- 
ing branches of u great fume, as the roots of 
an oak are concealed in the earth; but roots 
and branches are different things, subserving 
different purposes. 

A good name is ebtained among one’s neigh- 
bors and peers. When it travels beyond these 
boundaries, it suffers a transformation into 
notoriety. A lawyer must derive a good name 
from lawyers; a doctor from doctors; a 
preacher from preachers; a professor from 
professors. I know all that is said of profes- 
sional jealousies, and I also know that it is 
mostly false. The little truth that remains 
usually indicates a period of change or revolu- 
tion in opinion or practice. Reformers must 
expect to suffer the reproach of being false 
prophets, quacks, and charlatans. Most re- 
formers are nothing more. To every real 
reform there are fifty false ones. For every 
high priest of a new profession of faith there 
are four hundred and fifty priests of Baal. 

Every profession contains men more anxious 
to get their names up than to put down 
disease, crime, ignorance, or the Devil. The 
usual process is to attempt to gain notorlety 
against the verdict of one’s peers ; to array the 
opinion of those who know nothing about the 
matters involved against the deliberate judg- 
ment of experts and trained judges. Twelve 
men in a jury-box, aided bya dozen lawyers 
and a bench of judges, decide that a man has 
committed murder. Forthwith all the mer- 


* chants and preachers in the city sign a petition 


for his pardon, setting forth their doubt 
whether the jury reached a just judgment ! 

The instance illustrates the Jaw that all sorts 
of facts find a public ready to join them in a 
crusade against exact methods and elaborated 
knowledge. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
such appeals to ignorance and bewilderments 
of popular judgment cannot give any mana 
good name. If his peers condemn him, he 
floats away from the anchorage of social law, 
to burn or sink in the wide sea of notoriety. I 
say if his peers condemn him. I know that 
this or that reformer has defied his peers; 
but these are only apparent exceptions. And, 
if they were real ones, of all things, I would 
avoid teaching a moral philosophy based upon 
one fact in a million. The truth is, Luther 
knew perfectly well that he forfeited his good 
name when he defied his Church; and he 
accepted the loss and reproach without snif- 
fling or hesitation, and not doubting that 
Providence had reserved some better thing for 
him. 

Great reputation, fame, glory are not of the 
same nature or to the same providential pur- 
port as good name. 

There is no natural appetite for fame. It is 
always an acquired taste or hunger, and keeps 
mate oftener with vices than with virtues. 
Rarely if ever does the seeker findit. The lips 
that speak forever have syllabled these words 
fame, glory, only to condemn them as snares 
and delusions. Heads ache under crowns and 
heartsQbleed under purple, snd no map has 
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been great without leaving the world hia testi- 
mony to the vanity of greatness. What, then, 
is the providential purport of that conspicu- 
ousvess which comes apparently rather by 
chance than deserving to a few names iu every 
age? 

There are two renderings. Human society 
has need of them for its large movements. We 
laugh at the infantile contrivance of a power- 
less crown for which England spends millions. 
But in truth we spend as freely for those rare 
names which bave a national reputation, and 
they are as necessary to our governmental 
movement as royalty isto England. To make 
them, we systematically debauch a multitude of 
men with the thirst of eminence. The poor 
boy on the wooden benches of a school-house 


is told that he may be president, and our per- - 


petual political stews in ubiquitous and mul- 
titudinous elections stimulate the candidates 
for political immortality. If some census 
could be taken of the waste of character and 
good name attending the struggle for the 
presidency, we should be profoundly aston- 
ished at the cost of republican greatness, And 
yet itis well that some suffer for the people 
and no soctal system can be worked without 
waste, - 

The other providential rendering of fame 1 
the moral value of a character hung on a 
gibbet or across for the wonder and instruc- 
tion of men. God is a dramatist, whose great 
actors are vices and virtues. His pieces are all 
morality plays. 

Let me add that, if there were a natural appe- 
tite for fame, it would be conclusive proof of 
celestial malignity. To how many men io a 
century is an earthly immortality possible? 
‘Two? ten? a bundred? a thousand? What 
is the largest number to the millions who must 
pass into earthly oblivion? The natural ap- 
petites have satisfactions provided. If fame 
were one, it would be, to the vast majority of 
mankind, a divine cheat and mockery. 

There may seem to he here and there a little 
acid in these words. But they are not meant 
to be cynical. For me goodness and good 
name have a value which I cannot translate 
into words. Their reality and God’s faithful- 
ness in them provoke my heart to thanksgiv- 
ing aud my lips to praise. He has provided us 
witb the instruments and materials of success- 
ful self-building ; and, as we have not ‘‘to go 
up into Heaven to bring Christ down, nor 
down into the depths to bring Christ up, but 
he is nigh us in our heart and in our mouth,” 
so all that we need for life and godlikeness 
lies in us and near us. Our good name must 
be spoken out of the intimate knowledge of 
our friends and peers, and it will at once re- 
flect what we are and brighten us into what we 
shall be. 

The distinction which [ have drawn between 
good name and fame, or notoriety, or public 
honor, or glory has not been much insisted 
upon in our times. But [ claim no merit as an 
inventor, for I owe my belief in its reality to 
Shakespeare. Let us uotice a few of his sharp 
thrusts, at fame io contrast with his encoml- 
ums on good name: 


“Good name in nan and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate Jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse steals trash. ’Tis something. 
"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands. 
But be who fiiches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


* Reputation is an idle and most false imposition, 
Oft got without merit and lost without deserving. 
You have lost no reputation at all unless you re- 

pute yourself such a loser.” 


Ob! the tierce wretchedness that glory brings us.” 
—Timon, tv, 2. 


* Honor travels in @ strait so narrow 
Where one but ges abreast. Keep then the path; 
for emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue. If you give way 
Or hedge aside from the direct, forthright 
f.ike to an entered tide they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost, .. . 

Oh! let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was; 
For beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigor of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 
Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” 
—Trotius, Wit, 3, 


I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory. 


Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 
A load would sink a navy, too much honor, 
Oh! ’tis a burthen, Cromwell, ’tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for Heaven ! 


Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man. then, 
the image of his Maker. hope to win by it?” 
~—King Henry V1IT, tii, 2. 
“Seeking the bubble reputation even inthe can- 
non’s mouth.” 


In “ As You Like It’’: 
* Let me see wherein my tongue bath wronged him. 
If it do him right, 
Then hath he wronged himself; if he be free, 


Why then my texing, like a wild goose, flies 
Unclaimed of any man.” 





| In Hamlet the most hearty and sincere emo- 
tion is that of his last hour, when he feels the 
bitterness of leaving the world with no witness 
left in it to the sorrows he had borne and the 
forbearance he had practiced toward his ene- 
mies. And so he entreats his bosom friend, 
Horatio, to live for friendship’s sake. 
“O good Horatio, what a wouaded name, 

Things standing thas unknown, shall live behind 

me! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, e 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain,! 

To tell my story.” 

We cannot be too anxious for a good name 
or too careless of being widely known. Ask 
not to be a Saul, a head taller than the people ; 
but pray rather that, with Saul’s stature, you 
may be still overtopped by all your fellows. 
Identify yourself and your life with well-chosen 
society. Not too wide for healthy tlow of your 
sympathies, nor too narrow for the full deyvel- 
opment of your social nature. And if it shall 
happen to you to forfeit the esteem of this 
cirele, you had better hang yourself like Judas 
than appeal to the world that knows you not. 

Cultivate an ear for voices that are soft and 
low ; too feeble to reach the brazen ear of his- 
tory, but sotender and sweet that the recording 
angel stoops to listen and lingers to write. 

Above all, fidelity begets fidelity. If you 
are careless of the good name of your friends, 
how can you hope that they shall be jealous of 
your honor? And when the sun sets, h pe to 
leave behind you a manly Horatio to guard 
your name for the twilight season through 
which it shall be visible to men. That done, 
life has won its reward. 


EE 
Sanitary, 
HOW TO SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


Ir was the educational battle-ery of Froebel : 
‘Ob! come, let us live for the children.”? The 
reverse is equally demanded: Oh! come, let 
the children live for us. The life and welfare 
‘of families and of the nation is in the preser- 
vation of the children. It is not the medical 
enthusiast, but Buckle, the political economist, 
who, in bis “ History of Civilization” says: 
“ The diminution of pain is, looking at things 
‘in a large point of view, the least of the bene- 
fits derived from the soothing hand of the 
accomplished physician. His influence on the 
progress of civilization consists in being ep- 
jabled to lengthen life.” English statistics 
show a death-rate of only eleven to the thou- 
sand, including children to be attainable. 
Yet one-half of the children die before they 
are five years of age, Out of every thousand 
that die over 800 ure artificial deaths. Ina 
Scotch village of 120 inhabitants, of which we 
know, no child has died in 20 years. In 
another part of the parisha farmer and his 





‘three shepherds have in 30 years reared 47 


' children without a single death. In Glendale 


‘and Rothbury, of England, during the last 30 


, years the average has only been 15 per 1,000, 
' When you come to seck the cause of such ex- 
ceptional health, it is not difficult to find it. 
The superticial utilitarian says it is better that 
some of the children should die. So it is, if 
wrong methods are to prevail and if race dete- 
rioration is framed on «a plan, Then the death 
of the children, and perhaps of all, is conrerv- 
ative. But better is it to attain to that state 
in which such conservancy is outwitted by that 
kind of hygienic care which apprectates lite 
and renders bealth for the child arule. It is 
historic that Rome died for want of men. The 
greatest wealth of a nation is in the welfure of 
all ite people, and that means wisdom in pre- 
serving life. But how the dear children do 
die! Simon says we have methods well-nigh 
Herodian. The babies and the younger chil- 
dren become the test-tubes of unsanitary con- 
ditions. In our cities we have come to be so 
used to a 25 per cent, increase of death-rate in 
hot weather that we take it for granted and 
attribute it all to the heat. Just as if children 
were not meant to stand some heat! Just as 
if there was a born antagonism between a sec- 
ond summer and a child. Just as if Nature 
had invented teething and summer heat as 
limitations on population. 

But how little of the real peril, after all, is in 
the climate. The child is only the most sensi 
tive test of unsanitary conditions. As we 
come to search out how and where the 
most of the innocents die, we find that 
crowded tenements and ill-ventilated rooms 
claim a large share. ‘be nursed child has 
double the chance of the bottle-fed children, 
unpless the former has also been stuffed with 
starchy and other foods. When the thermom- 
eter goes up, the milk changes; the foul sur- 
roundings are decomposed ; the intestines, all 
along slightly irritated, are relaxed; and heat is 
an occasion, rather than a cause. It rarely, 
with judicious care and protection from over- 
heating, disturbs the rightly-fed, well-cared-for 
child, save such as by birth have some defect 
of vigor. With older children the long summer 





vacation leads to idleness, indulgence, and 


-1 






sickness, It hag been noticed that vagrancy 
in our cities is thus increased, and that con- 
tagious diseases often increase just at the fall 
opening of schools. 

It is said that in the sumer just the class 
who most need the country air and food and 
surroundings is left behind in the cities. 


We are in full sympathy with the methods 
proposed or in operation for ameliorating the 
condition of sickly children. Brochard, by his 
seaside hospital for children on the west coast 
of France, many years since aroused the inter- 
est of philanthropic people. Our friend Dr. 
Toner has his idea) sanitarium, with its free 
parks and camping-grounds for city children ; 
and Dr. Muhlenberg, of blessed memory, saw 
in St. Johnland his outline of a home for the 
feeble little ones. God seems to have left such 
childless that saved lives may rejoice in their 
adopted fatherhood. The Seaside House at 
Atlantic City, the Brighton and Bath and 
Malden Homes, the seaside home of the 
Brooklyn Aid Society, and others, have dem- 
onstrated the possibility of such provisions. 
The rapid recovery of many a case bespeaks 
the real trouble, as well as the appropriate rem- 
edy. The excursions of the 8t. John Guild, 
the floating hospital for 2,500 sick children and 
mothers, and the 30,000 little ones from time 
to time favored with a change that brightened 
into life or soothed the pitiable baby-moan of 
death—that is Christ’s charity, Ah! itis one 
of the glories of modern medical study that it 
is revealing to us the possibilities of human 
life and human elevation which can yet be and 
will yet be the outcome of higher sanitary law. 
Medicine now includes the problem of pre- 
served and restored life through the study of 
the laws of health, as well as of the laws for 
treating disease. [t no longer sevks to be 
enigmatic or to claim for some wonderful 
panaceas the charms of health. It studies the 
physics and the nature of that animal in which 
God has placed a human soul. It seeks to 
preserve life by prev: nting disease and by avail- 
ing itself of such restoratives as in their naturg 
tend to keep the sound body in its normal state, 
It no longer represents an exclusive sect ; but 
comes before the great peopie.as a constituency 
to be fully informed of the I&ws.of health, in 
order that they may assist themselyéesjAhe fam- 
ily, and soclety in ite preservation... The phi- 
lanthropists who help mothers amid. te thou- 
sands of sick children and who dimjaish their 
mortality are a class of philaathropists..who 
not ouly allay pain, but eleyate humanity, “The 
Sheltering Arms Nursery, the Sanitary Home, 
the floating barge for babies, and the daily ex- 
eureion, under hospital or dispensary ticket, 
for the children of the poor-+these are cbari- 
ties to which we call the attention of the 
wealthy and the good. The social problem of 
the elevation of the masses and the adjustment 
of labor to capital is much involved in the 
question of how to alleviate such sickness and 
give more comfort to the little ones that pine 
away and give heavy hearts to mothers and 
heavy hands to discouraged laborers. Devise 
and execute liberal things for the children who 
cannot help themselves or be helped by parent 
or physician ; but who can be helped by good 
air, good food, and home renovation, while 
they are off a week in the country. 


Biblical Research. 


“ WHO bhall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the sepulcher®’’ These words have 
been supposed to be fully explained and con- 
tirmed by the circular slab closing the door 
leading from the vestibule into the ante-cham- 
ber of the Tomb of Helena, near Jerusalem. 
This circular slab, every visitor readily sees, 
runs in @ groove upward to one side (the left), 
and isso heavy as to require a lever to move 
it. Concealing the door entirely, it was locked 
in a peculiar manner, by a second slab shut- 
ting against it st rightangles. But now quite 
another sort of rolling stcne to close the 
door of a tomb has been brought to light 
near the Holy City. On the hill of Evil Coun- 
sel, just beneuth the great aqueduct bringing 
water from Solomon’s Pools, a rock-cut 
sepulcber has been opened, consisting of a 
series of steps descending to a square vesti- 
bule, from which a door opens into a chamber 
provided with three loculi on each side. The 
small low door is closed by a solid block of 
stone closely fitting to the opening, furnished 
with a projecting rim on three sides to keep 
the block from falling in and to serve as a 
handle for its removal. Against this, to keep 
it from falling out or to prevent its removal, a 
large, long cylindrical block of stone was rolled, 
too heavy for an unaided hand ora single per- 
son to stir. More particularly, it now measures 
slightly more than three and a haif feet in 
length by nearly two and a half feet in diameter. 
Quite as likely as the other may this have been 
the shape of the atone which the three women 
who had come to the sepulcber of our Lord 
very early in the morning could not roll away, 











and which had already been rolled away by an 
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angel from Heaven. At least, the modest 
claim of Herr Schick in describing the locality 
is entirely just: ‘‘ The result of my examina- 
tion was, nevertheless, the discovery of a new 
style of closing ancient rock-hewn tombs.” 


....New the survey of Western Palestine for 
the purpose of a map is finished, the En- 
glish Fund is proposing to send out two 
special expeditions. One may be called a 
mission to Galilee, haying for its object the ex- 
amination, by means of excavativne, where 
necessary, the shores of the Lake of Gennesa- 
ret,and the determination by this metbod, if 
possible, of the sites of Capernaum, Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and other places intimately con- 
nected with New Testament history. The 
other would properly be styled a mission to 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and its object 
would be search by thorough excavations at 
the sites of Bethshan Seizdn, Jericho, and the 
mounds of the valley throughout, for what- 
ever these places might unfold to throw light 
on their obscure histories; also to extend our 
knowledge of the geology of this great chasm 
by the investigations of a competent geologist. 
The latter enterprise seems to be rather un- 
called for so soon after the labors of Lurtet, 
the desire of the Fund to do the 
more exhaustively, which could 

& Nery, able scientist and a 
ition. Os this ground, too, 


pe cared }only during an ex- 
remely 8 MS hast of winter and 
in the beginning of spring. 


....We very much regret to see the German 
Palestine Union taking a step backward in the 
matter of transliteration. For representing 
the Arabic letter 7d it has adopted an under- 
scored ¢, instead of the proper th. For Gém, 
exactly our 7 soft, it clings to the singular com- 
bination of dsch, a purely conventional and ut- 
terly unphilosophical substitute. Ahdh isch, of 
course, Shin, from simply sh, is amplified 
into sch. Dhdh is: represented by a diacritic 
@™ thus ‘siding with pronunciation of least 
authority for this letter. Qdfis marked bya 
diacritie®, when it oxgbt to have the letter q, 
which it is: And for ¥aé we are to meet 

r names. 
, y, which 
Gaiman Alphabet = and 
understood by every 
‘short, ftis a highly inac- 
Rererd eens le system of transliterat- 
ing eqifvalents in the Semitic languages, and 
is allied to the French, rather than to the Ger- 
man method of transcription, probably through 
the influence Of such border men as Dr. Socin, 
a professor at ‘Tiibingen, and Dr. Kautzsch, a 
professor at Basel) léadtnpg members of the 
association. A perfeet system of translitera- 
tion, to which the one prevailing in Germany 
approaches most nearly, isa great and as yet 
remote desideratum. 








....From the first the survey of Western Pal- 
estine by the English Exploration Fund has 
been made so as to produce a map on the scale 
of one inch to the mile, the scale of the official 
or ordnance maps of counties ion the British 
Isles. And now the Fund has entered into an 
arrangement with the Ordnance Survey De- 
partment, whereby the whole of the sheets pro- 
duced by the survey of Western Palestine are 
already being photo-lithographed aud prepared 
for publication, Each sheet will bear the im- 
priot of the Ordnance Department, so that 
thus the work is adopted and commended as 
its own. This is the large map. The same 
sheets are also being photographed down to a 
scale of three-eighths of one inch to the mile, 
at which size they will be brought within the 
compass of three sheets, which will form a 
reduced or small map. It is proposed to en- 
grave the latter at once and publish it togeth- 
er with thelarge map. Both, it is hoped, will 
be ready early next year. 


--»»A work of Greek ecclesiastical art has 
been lately noticed, for the first time, at Jifnd, 
in Palestine. A very finely carved sarcophagus 
lies in perfect preservation, built into the wall 
of achurech. Asitis quite rare to find such 
objects unmutilated in this region, the discoy- 
ery is more interesting and the safe-keeping of 
the treasure to be attributed only to its use as 
& building-block, its finish is said to be very 
high, and the design in general to be a wreath, 
hanging in festoons from four small knobs ; 
and in the center of each compartment 
thus formed above the wreath a cherub’s head 


occurs, the expression of the faces being very 
beautiful. The whole is cut out of a block of 
white marble, and thus was foreign to the Holy 
Land originally. 


-«»-Lewysohn, says the Jewish Messenger, has 
written on the zodlogy of the Talmud; Du- 
schak on its botany; Zunz on its numismat- 
ies; Zuckerman and Ebrmann on its mathe- 
matics ; Fassel, Z. Frankel, and Bodenheimer 
on its jurisprudence ; Frankel and Wundebar 
¢ ite medicine ; Ph. Phi m on its agri- 

alture ; Schwarz and Neu ‘on its geogra- 
phy ; Luzzatto, Lewishon,'an@ Zackerman on 

ts calendar system ; Friedlander on its astron- 
omy ;*Marcus and Hirsch o 


ft : 
and Graetz on tts chronology +e Pedenony ; 





rHE INDEPENDENT. * 


Science. 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 





Tue observations of the solar eclipse of last 
week were of an exceedingly important char- 
acter, and the results already announced make 
it second in value to no other eclipse that has 
been observed. 

First aud most startling is the discovery of a 
pew planet within the orbit of Mercury. It 
will be remembered that some years ago Les- 
carbault, an obscure French amateur observer, 
declared that he had seen a small black spot 
cross the sun’s disk. Few believed him; but 
Leverrier accepted its truth and named the 
planet Vulcan, and made calculations when it 
would be most likely to have another transit. 
But it was not observed, although faithfully 
searched for. Leverrier, nevertheless, per- 
sisted in believing in its existence, as the only 
way to explain certain planetary perturba- 
tions. 

Professor Watson, of Michigan University, 
and Mr. Lewis Swift, an amateur astronomer, 
of Rochester, N. Y., were both so fortunate 
as to observe this new planet. Professor Wat- 
son says: ‘Fortunately, it was situated in 
the region which I had determined to sweep 
over. I found, about a minute before the end 
of the total eclipse, a star of the 444 magni- 
tude, which immediately arrested my atten- 
tion, from ite general appearance and place, in 
which there is no known star. It had a disk 
larger than the spurious disk of a star and 
shone with a-ruddy light. . There was no elon- 
gation, such as would be presented by a comet 
in that position, and hence I feel warranted in 
announcing it as an interior planet, Its 
position in reference to the sun and a neigh- 
boring star I determined by a method which 
obviates the possibility of error, so that I am 
able to assign its positien with certainty. At 
the instant of observation its right ascension 
was 8 hours 26 minutes, and its declination 
18° north, as derived from an approximate re- 
duction made the next day. I will, however, 
as soon as possible, measure the circles in 
which the records were made and get more 
accurate results. 1 have heard that the planet 
was seen by Mr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, 
N. Y., who was stutioned south of Separation, 
Wyoming Territory, where I observed. I do 
not know whether he got more than an esti- 
mate of its position; but his observation is 
valuable, as furnishing an independent con- 
firmation of my discovery. I shall make a 
thorough examination of the record of the 
observations of the spots seen upon the sun, 
which may have been this planet in transit 
across its disk, and, if possible, determine all 
the elements of its orbit. Otherwise, it will 
be necessary to observe it at succeeding total 
eclipses of the sun,in order to derive all the 
data required.” 

One of the most important questions for de- 
cision had reference to the nature of the 
corona. This eclipse was a peculiarly fayor- 
able one for an observation of the corona, as 
there were very few sunspots and little dis- 
turbance from intrusion of the chromosphere— 
the atmosphere nearest the sun. Prof, Draper 
has given an account to a reporter of The Times 
of his observations of the corona. He says: 


“The main point of the observations was to 
study the corona of thesun. With the naked 
eye it looks like a sort of glory surrounding 
the sun like a four-pointed star. After ex- 
amination by spectroscope in the eclipse of 
1869 a green line was found in the spectrum, 
and called 1474 K ; that is, 1474 on Kirchoff’s 
scale. This was at first supposed to be due to 
the presence of iron vapor inthe corona. But 
Prof. Young has shown that the iron line is 
near 1474, but not coincident with it. The 
prevailing hypothesis so far has been that the 
corona was an ignited gas, shining mainly by 
its own light. Some observers had noticed 
that there was a smal! admixture of reflected 
solar light in the coronaalso; in other words, 
when the corona was examined, during an 
eclipse, with the spectroscope, it showed more 
or less distinct traces of the spectrum of ordi- 
nary sunlight. The spectrum of sunlight con- 
sists of a colored band, containing the seven 
colors—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, and violet—these colors, however, being 
crossed by black lines, which are called, from 
the name of their discoverer, Frauenhofer’s 
lines. 

“The observations we proposed to make on 
this occasion were intended to ascertain defi- 
nitely whether the light of the corona was due 
to a special incandescent element, or whether 
it was due to reflected sunlight, or whether it 
wasa mixture of both. In addition, I proposed 
to take a direct photograph of the corona it- 
self, in order to see whether the details of its 
structure could be made out. e 

“My party consisted, in addition to myself 
and wife, of Prof. Barker, of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; Prof. Morton, president of the 
Stevens Institute, at Hoboken ; and Mr.'Edison, 





the celebrated electrician. The duty that I 
undertook was, in the first place, by the aid of 
a telescope of 5 inches aperture and 78 inches 
focal length, especially corrected for photog- 
raphy, to get as complete a photograph of the 
corona as could be obtained by an exposure 
lasting during the whole of totality. This was 
during 165 seconds. 

“In the next place, I had a large instrument 
which may be called a ‘ phototelespectroscope.’ 
This instrument consisted of an object-glass, 
compoged of four lenses, 6 inches in diameter 
and 21 inches focal length. The image of the 
sun at the focus was less than ¥ of an inch in 
diameter and of extreme brilliarcy. Before 
the rays of this lens reached the focus, how- 
ever, they were intercepted by a Rutherford 
grating, about 2 inches equare, set at an angle 
of 60 degrees. This threwthe rays to one side, 
and produced there three images—a central 
one of the sun, and on either side of it a spec- 
trum. One of these spectra was dispersed twice 
as much asthe other; that is, would give a 
photograph of twice the length. This last 
photograph was actually about two inches long, 
With this instrument, which was mounted 
equatorially and driven by clock-work, so as to 
follow the sun with accuracy, if the light of 
the corona was ignited gas, giving lines which 
lay in the actinic region of the spectrum, I 
should have procured ring-formed images, one 
ring for each bright line. On the other hand, 
if the light of the corona arose from ignited 
solid or liquid bodies, or was reflected light 
from the sun, I was certain to obtain a long 
band in my photograph, answering to the ac- 
tinic region of the spectrum. If the light 
was partly from gas and partly reflected sun- 
light, a result partly of rings and partly a band 
would have been obtained. It was the general 
impression, previous to the eclipse, that it was 
entirely impossible to obtain a photograph of 
the spectrum of the corona, and, in order to 
give the best possible chance of getting such a 
photograph, I resorted to exceedingly sensitive 
materials, known as the lightning collodion 
process, furnished to me by Messrs. Anthony, 
of New York. This involved a necessity of 
distilling a large part- of the water that was 
used, because in the locality where we were 
the water contains either alkali or sulphur, 
both of which are deleterious. 

“Tmmediately after the totality was over 
and on developing a photograph, I found that 
the spectrum photographs were a continuous 
band, without the least trace of aring. I was 
not surprised at this result, because during the 
totality I had the opportunity of studying the 
coropa through a telescope arranged in sub- 
stantially the same wayas the phototelespec- 
troscope. These spectrum photographs, there- 
fore, show that the corona on this occasion did 
not consist of an ignited gas, giving a few 
bright lines ; but that ite light was due either 
to reflection of sunlight by solid or liquid 
bodies surrounding the sun like a cloud of me- 
teors, or else that these meteoric bodies were 
raised to a white heat. The observations that 
were made by Prof. Barker, who was next to 
me in the observatory, were arranged with a 
view of determining this very point. If the 
coronal light contains the Frauenhofer lines, 
it is reflected sunlight. If it is a con- 
tinued spectrum without those lines, it may 
be due to solid or liquid substance raised 
to a white heat. It turned out, on making the 
observations with an analyzing spectroscope, 
that the coronal light did contain the Frauen- 
hofer lines, and was, therefore, reflected sun- 
light. 

“On consulting with Prof. Young, subse- 
quently, at Denver, 1 found that he had seen 
very faint traces of the 1474 line. This shows 
that there still remained atthe time of this 
eclipse a small infiltration in the corona of the 
gaseous substance which gives that line, I 
think on this occasion there can be no doubt 
that we have observed the true nature 
of the corona, and that its light is almost 
altogether sunlight, reflected from bod- 
ies of a size too small to be seen as individuals 
ata distance such as that of the earth from 
the sun—namely, 90,000,000 miles. ‘The light 
of the corona, according to this view, on for- 
mer occasions has been, so to speak, contam- 
inated or mixed with light derived from ig- 
nited gaseous bodies ejected from the sun 
The 1474 line can be seen on any occasion fa- 
vorable for observation in the chromosphere of 
the sun. As the chromosphere is now, how- 
ever, in a quiescent condition, this 1474 matter 
has not been projected into the corona, as it 
had been on former occasions. The plain pho- 
tograph of the sun taken with my large equa- 
torial on this occasion shows that the corona 
is not arranged centrally with regard to the 
sun. The great mass of the matter lies in the 
plane of the ecliptic, but not equally distrib- 
uted; for on this occasion it extended about a 
degree and a half from the sun toward the 
west, while it was scarcely a degree in length 
toward the east. The mass of meteors, if such 
be the construction of the corona, is, therefore, 
probably arrauged in an elliptical form around 
the sun, The photograph also shows curious 
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plume-like forms of the coronal matter toward 
the poles of the sun.”’ 

The. observations taken by Prof. Morton 
with the polariscope sustain this view of the 
nature of the corona—viz., that it is reflected 
sunlight—because he observed radial polariza- 
tion. He also observed with a hand spectro- 
scope the Frauenhofer lines of the coronal 
light. 

Mr. Edison directed bis attention to ascer- 
taining by the aid of his newly-invented tasime- 
ter whether the corona gave forth indications of 
heat. The tasimeter can be arranged so as to 
be exceedingly sensitive to heat radiations, so 
thatthe hand at a distance of three or four 
feet will cause a strong deflection. On this 
occasion he adjusted the instrument so as to 
be very seasitive, because we could not pre- 
dict what amount of heat the corona might 
give forth, It turned out eventually that a 
much less sensitive instrument would have 
sufficed, because the moment the tasimeter 
was moved from the image of the dark moon 
on to the image of the corona the index-beam 
of light went instantly and entirely off the 
scale, 

Prof. Draper said to the reporter that, so far 
as he knows, bis was tbe only party that suc- 
ceeded in getting photographs of thespectrum 
of thecorona. He tried the bold experiment 
of giving one exposure right through the whole 
totality, and, to the surprise of bis associates, 
the experiment succeeded. The photographs 
show that the corona extends about 20 winutes 
from the limb of the suo—in other words, 
about 600,000 miles high. The fact that the 
spectrum was continuous makes it easy for the 
results of the observations to be arrived at at 
once, without waiting to collect a mass of data, 
to be slowly worked out. 

Prof. Langley thinks that he saw lopg 
streamers going out from the sun as much as 
5,000,000 miles. Prof. Newcomb also saw 
them. Prof. Draper thinks, this is to be at- 
tributed to some variation in the atmosphere 
where the observations were made. He saw 
none of them at Rawlins, though he did not 
especially try tosee any. The totality lasted 
seven seconds less than bad been previously 
calculated. 


Sine Arts. 


A FIGURE of a silver basin lately found a 
Praeneste, in Southern Italy, is given in the 
last Revue Archéologique, with a description by 
M. Clermont:Ganneau. It is a very spirited 
and interesting example of old Phenician art. 
Within a serpent, which, with its tail in its 
mouth, representing the universe, surrounds 
the figures, is ansinner circle of spirited figures 
representing a bunting expedition, A hunter 
starts out with a two-borse chariot, driven by 
an attendant. The next scene represents bim 
as arriving at a mountain and discovering a 
deer. In the next scene he has dismounted 
and pursues the deer and kills it. Inthe next 
the party rest, while the horses are fed and the 
hunter offers a sacrifice. In the next a cave- 
dweller is seen watching him from a hole in 
the mountain. Next the troglodyte, clad in 
skins and with a very prognathous face, at- 
tacks the hunter, who is preserved by the inter- 
position of the deity. In the next the hunter 
attacks and slays the troglodyte. In the fina 
scene the hunter returns home to his castle in 
triumph. Itis one of the best specimens of 
Phoenician art yet discovered. 


.-.»The British National Gallery has just 
acquired several admirable pictures, including 
the small Raphael, ‘‘The Agony io the Gar- 
den’’; Botticelli’s ‘‘ Nativity,’’ one of his most 
poetical works ; ‘‘The Adoration of the Kings,” 
by Lippo Lippi; Paul Veronese’s “ Vision of 
St. Helena’’; Savoldo’s ‘‘Mary Mugdalene 
going to the Sepulcher”’; and Crome’s ‘“‘The 
Slate Quarries.”’ 


... Lt is curious that it should be in France, 
and not in America, that a magnificent work 
should have been just brought out, entitled 
** Histoire Métallique des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique.” 
It is written by M. J. T. Loubat and gives an 
account of all the principal medals struck by 
order of the American Congress. There are 
170 etchings of coins. 





.+ee"f Medals of honor ’’have been awarded 
in the French Exhibition to Mr. Herkomer and 
Mr. Millais ; first medals to Mr. G. F. Watts 
and Mr, Alma Tadema; of the second class to 
Mr. Ouless and Mr. Calderon; and of the 
third class to Sir J. Gilbert and Messrs. 
Orchardson, Pettie, Leslie, Riviere, and 
Green. 


....A book on “Art Embroidery : a Treatise 
on the Revived Practice of Decorative Needle- 
work,” by M. 8. Lockwood and E. Glaisher, 
deserves wention. It is published in England, 
by Marcus Ward & Co., and has nineteen 
plates in color. 


----Dr. Schliemann will soon recommence 
his excavations at Hissarlik and elsewhere. 
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Personalities. 
Mr. CHARLES WARREN Stoddard lately 
called upon ‘George Eliot’? (Mrs. Prof. 
Lewes), at her home in London, and describes 
her as follows: **Somewhat to my surprise, I 
found her intensely feminine. Her slight fig- 
ure—it might almost be called diminutive— 
her gentle, persuasive air, her constrained ges- 
ticulation, the low, sweet voice—all were as 
far removed from the repulsive phenomenon, 
the ‘‘man-woman,” as it is possible to con- 
ceive. The brow alone seemed to betray her 
intellectual superiority. Her face reminded 
me somewhat of the portrait of Charlotte 
Bronte, that every one is familiar with. Yet 
there was no striking similarity. I should 
rather say the types of head and face are the 
same. When sbe crossed the room, to call 
attention to a volume under discussion, she 
seemed almost like an invalid, and evidenced 
also an invalid’s indifference to fashion and 
frivolity in dress.”’ Among her visitors she is 
a placid, self-poised, kind hearted, womanly 
soul, who suffers no one present to feel neg- 


lected. Her home at the West End, London, 
is Known as ‘‘ The Priory.”? 








....-Miss Frances FE, Willard, of Chicago, 
who is doing much for temperance, lately ad- 
dressed a meeting in the Congregational 
church at Courchville, New York, where she 
secured two hundred signers to the pledge. 
The incident was interesting in view of tbe 
fact that Churchville was her birthplace, and 
that almost without exception her relatives 
have always resided in the place. Her father, 
Hon. J. F. Willard, removed with his family 
to the West, nearly forty years ago; but his 
brother, Tophar Willard, Esq., has long been a 
prominent cidzen there. Miss Willard will 
8900 address temperance gatheriugs at Round 
Lake, N. Y.; Fenwick Grove, Saybrook, Conn. ; 
and Orenard Beacb, Me. 


....Since the attempt upou his life Emperor 
William has received much sympathy from 
his faithful subjects. Besides thousands of 
telegrams, more than 200 addresses have been 
sent him, the number of signatures to each 
address varying between 10 and 10,000, many 
of which are perfect works of art. Most of 
the bindings arein blue velvet—the favorite 
eolor of the Emperor—with gold or silver 
clasps and alt >-relievos in the same metals. 


....Mrs. President Hayes, with her family, 
and Mrs. Secretary Sherman are on a ten-days’ 
visit to Newport. Secretary Sherman himself 
has been cruising along the Sound in a revenue 
cu'ter, visiting several ‘‘ ports’? on the coast. 
Late Minister Schenck and daughter are said 
to be traveling over Vermont’s highways and 
by ways ina carriage. 


.... Liszt, the famous planfst, bas been in 
Rome about twenty years, where, a corre- 
spondent tells us, be has not so much founded 
a particular school of music as he has influ- 
enced the yenersl standard of music. The 
orchestral concert societies in that city owe 
their excellence largely to his inspiration. 


.... The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the landing of Captain Johu Endicott, at 
Salem, Mass., will be celebrated in that town 
September 6th. Judge Endicott, a direct de- 
scendant of the Governor, will deliver an 
address at the celebration, 


...»Miss Fannie E. Kellogg has been ap- 
potnted postmaster at Sitka, Alaska Territory, 
where she is engaged by the Presbytery of 
Oregon as missionary teacher to the resident 
Indians. She is a native of New York. 


.... General Wager Swayne, a son of Associ- 
ate-Justice Swayne, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, is one of the candtdates for the 
Republican nomination for Congress in the To- 
ledo District of Onio. 


...-General Grant is making the rounds of 
the old capitals. From Berlin he went to 
Stockholm, where he was entertained at a 


grand dinner, and is probably by this time at 
St. Petersburg. 


..«+Dr. [. I. Hayes, the Arctic Explorer, is 
just now the guest of James Gordon Bennett, 
at Newport, and rumor has it that we shall 
soon hear of another Polar expedition, under 
private auspices, 


--+.The late Michael Reese, of San Francis 
co, who owoed so much real estate in that city, 
bequeathed nearly half a million dollars to 
charitable and educational purposes, 





Ir is wonderful that the war in Turkey has 
interfered so little with the prosperity of mis- 
sions, Dr. Ruynolds, in aletter from Van to 
the American Board, says no harm bas come to 
the persons or property of the missiouaries, 
though they have been surrounded by the 
Kurds. The statistical returvs of this mission, 
the Eastern Turkey, too, show but a slight de- 
crease. There was en addition during the year 
to the 33 churches of 94 members by profession, 
making a total membership of 1804. The aver- 
age of Sunday congregations was 7,099, at 103 
preaching places. Inthe various schools there 
were 4,231 pupils. The number of scholars in 
the Sunday-scbool advanced from 3,981 to 
4,306. Mr. Parmelee, in sending the statistics, 
remarks that when “we consider that during 
the past year contending armies bave swept 
over large districts of our mission-field, that 
wild Kurds have swarmed over and ravaged 
extensive regions, and that crusbiug war-levies 
have prevailed in every part, it is more a 
wonder that the tigures are 80 nearly up to the 
standard of the previous year than that there 
is some falling off. Indeed, if the returns had 
been as full as when posts were undisturbed 
and communication was not subject to war 
risks, some figures which now fall below would 
doubtless have risen up to or exceeded those 
of the previous year, The surprise is greatest 
that the pecuniary contributions have only dce- 
creased from $6,454 to #5,906, or about seven 
aud a half percent. In the Western Turkey 
Misrion the revival at Marsovan has beeu one 
of the chief features of the year’s work. This 
territory has pot been traversed by the armies, 
though it has borne its sbare of the sufferings 
and privations of the war. The revival in 
Marsovan began soon after the close of the 
annual meeting of the mission last year, and 
its chief promoter was Baron Manyasar, a 
graduate of Robert College. He took charge 
of thechurch, and by the simplicity, carnest- 
ness, and freshness of his sermons won 
upon the people to a remarkable degree, 
The results of the revival we have already 
given. Some 25 joined the church in January 
and April, aud there are 25 or more yet to be 
examined and received. [oa Cesarea the church 
now has 325 members, of whom 75 were re- 
ceived since January let, 1877. The high 
echool at Talas, organized in 1874, has proved 
to be a succes:, It has had 63 scholars in this 
period and 44 are bow couvected with it. Of 
these ten taught io various placesio the winter. 
They make themselves very useful. ‘In ad- 
dition to their school-work, they conduct 
women’s prayer-meetings, give regular Bible 
instruction, visit from house to house, teach- 
ing the women to read, and everywhere exert- 
jog a very direct and positive influence for 
good.” 


...-In a recent article in our department of 
** Religious Intelligence’? we described the state 
of Catholicism in South America and found 
some evidence that its power is on the wave. 
The Foreign Missionary (Presbyterian) for 
August devotes a long article to its missions 
in South America, adding its testimony to that 
we guve as to the difficulty of reaching the 
masses. The Presbyterian Board bas three 
missions in the southern half of the continept— 
in Colombia, Brazil, and Chili. The Bourd 
finds it difficult to hold the ground already 
occupied. It cannot listen to the calls for new 
missionaries and some of its positions are 
barely maintained. In Colombia there is only 
one missiovary, who is located at Bogota, and 
who finds it almost impossible to make av im- 
pression on the Catholics and the infidels, 
The latter are very numerous and very indiffer- 
ent. He preaches and teaches the young. Last 
year cight persons were added to tbe church, 
In Brazil the people are more ready to listen 
to tue Gospel, and the missionaries can gather 
a congregation almost anywhere. Some 17 
churches have been organized, with 865 com- 
municants. More men could beeastly obtained 
and employed to advantage; but the high 
price of living makes this the most costly 
mnissiou of the Board and prevents an increase 


of the missionary force. Religious liberty is 
enjoyed by all. 
was mobbed Mr. Howell preached this year to 


Where last year a preacher 


a quiet and attentive audience. The work in 


Coili bas been an exceedingly slow one. A 
good foundation bas been laid and the Forcign 


Missionary believes a new cra is at hand. 


....We noticed some time ago the plan of 


the Roman Catholics for carrying Christianity 
into Central Africa, and the departure of nine 
missionaries from Algiers to penetrate the in- 
terior from Zanzibar. It is expected that they 
will encounter many difficulties ; but Catholic 
missionaries are not discouraged by difficulties 
and do not yield even in the face of death it- 
self. Twenty years ago Bishop de Bressilan 
conceived the idea of a mission to the Daho- 
mese, one of the most degraded tribes of Africa. 
He gave himself to the mission, and it has been 
@ecurely established, though ten prieste have 


.-.. Thomas Hardy, the clever English story 
writer, 1s thirty-eight years old and by profes- 
sion an architect. He did not attempt popular 
Vterature watil 1871, 





..»eHer Von Werner, the German court 
painter, is to design a picture representing the 
signing of the Berlin Treaty. 


--..John G, Whittier and Jliver Wendell 
Holmes will both contribute poems to the Sep. 
tember Atlantic. 











fallen victims to the climate. The mission 
now claims 5,000 native convérts. Likewise, 
Father Sapeto established the Abyssinian Mis- 
sion in 1838, and as soon as priests were seot 
to take his place went on to the Gallas, the in- 
veterate enemies of the Abyssiniavs, and saw 
juet before his death a vicariate apostolic 
formed. Sivce Sapeto’s death the Bishop of 
Massaia has had charge of this vicariate among 
the Gallas, having spent 32 years in that distant 
and uncivilized land. In the new and increased 
efforts now being made to extend Catholic 
work and influence in Africa France, Ireland, 
avd Italy are intimately futerested and ere 
training a large number of priests for the 
service. 

eee The Friend of India, in noticing a report 
of missionary operations in Mirzapore, re- 
marks that but for English missionaries the 
natives of Iodia would have u very poor 
opinion of Eoglishmen. They exbibit the 
self-sacrificing and generous side of the En- 
glish character. ‘“ Few of us remember,’’ it 
says, ‘‘ how harsh, sordid, and unloveable the 
English character must appear to the people 
of this country, in consequence of our peculiar 
position in it. We all of us live upon the 
native. The civilian taxes, trausports, and 
havugs bim ; the soldier intimidates him; the 
merchant makes mooey outof him. It would 
be monstrous hypocrisy iu most of us te pre- 
tend that we have any wish to elevate the na- 
tive or to sacrifice ourselves iu avy way for 
him.’’ The missionary, on the other hand, 
“does not live upon the native; does not de- 
sire to make money out of him; neither tuxes 
nor intimidates him ; nay, he comes to proffer 
him aboov. He aloue of all Eoglishmen is 
the represevtative of a disiaterested desire to 
elevate and improve the people. This peculiar 
position gives to the missionary exceptional 
facilities for obtaining an tosight into the na- 
tive character--its modes of thought, wishes, 
aspirations, and judgments.”’ 


..-The Independent Santhal Mission, estab 
lished at Ebenezer Station, India, by the Rev. 
Messrs. Skrefsrud aud Boerresen, which wo 
have very fully described, has been re-enforced. 
Besides Mr. Skrefsrud and Mr. Boerresen and 
wife, Mr. Jensen aud wife and Mr. A. H. Mus- 
ton are now connected with the mission. Mr. 
Boerresen has just returned from a visit to En- 
gland and Scotland, to raise funds, and been 
received with demonstrations of rejoicing. 
Soon afters arriving at Calcutta, he received no- 
tice of a contribution cf $1,500 for a vew sta- 
tion. The new station has beea established at 
Doomka, and another is contemplated. A 
building for a semiuary is being constructed 
at Ebenezer Station. Mr. Skrefsrud writes 
that the heathen are coming to Christ. There 
are wapy now under instruction, including 
four chiefs and a widow of a chief. In Doomka 
there are ten applicants for baptism. The 
mission has agreed upon a basis of co-opera- 
tion with the Church Missionary Society and 
appears to be doing great good. 


...-If the woman missionary societies keep 
on growing a8 they have grown io the past tive 
years, they will soun overtake the old established 
societies in poiut of receipts and extent of 
their work. Here is the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Socicty of the Presbyterian Church, in 
the ninth year of its existence, with eighty-tive 
missiouaries in the tield, of whom 23 are in 
India, 20 iu China, 9 iu South America, 7 in 
Persia, aud so on. There are also 30 Bible 
readers and 150 native teachers. The receipts 
of the Society for the year were nearly $84,000, 
The annual meeting of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church bas just been beld at Ocean Grove, 
According to its report, it appropriated last 
year $62,000 nud has appropriated this year 
over $81,000. ‘Twelve women are under ap- 
pointment and expect to leave for foreign 
wission work next fall. Japan calls for nive 
more ludy missionaries. 


.-eThe American Lutheran Mission in India 
reports a year of progress aud evcouragement, 
This mission now bas 4 force of 3 ordained 
foreign avd 2 ordaiued native missionaries, 
% catechists, 31 itinerant preachers, and 3 col- 
porteurs. The stations are at Guntur and Pal- 
nad. The former has 1,186 members, includ- 
fog children, and the latter 2,354. The num- 
ber of communicants is 1,300; and of baptisms 
since the opening of the mission, 4,572. The 
baptisms of 1877 amounted to 488, of which 276 
were of adults. There are 520 candidates for 
baptism. The High School aud the Vervacu- 
lar and Caste Girls’ Schools bave been well at- 
tended. ‘The missionaries are pleased with the 
large net increase of members (about 450) and 
with the growth of the Sunday-schools, 


...-Tbe Church Missionary Society bas mie- 
siovs in Sierra Leone, Yoruba, Niger, East Af- 
rica, Nyauza, Palestine, Persia, Western India, 
and North India, South India, Ceylon, Mauriti- 
us, China, Japan, New Zealand, N. W. America, 
North Pacific. These missions employ 205 
European and 179 native clergy and report 
27,080 communicants 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 18th, 1878. 





THE WIDOW OF NAIN.—Lvuxe vu, 11—17. 





Notges.—‘‘ Nain.”’—A town whose name and 
position have never been lost, still called Nain, 
near Nazaretb, on the northwestern edge of 
Little Hermon. The entrance to the city is 
up a steep ascent, full of graves made in caves 
ju the rock, as was common all through the 
East. ‘* Disciples.”"— Not werely the 
twelve, but his followers generally. 
“The bdier.’—Perhaps better the coffin. 
Whichever it may have been, they were suffi- 
ciently open so that a man could have sat up 
inthem. The cover of a coffin is now in the 
East at times carried apart from the coffin. 
-———“‘A great prophet.”—The Jews were very 
ready to expect a great prophet; one greater 
than any that had gone before since Moses. 
They understood such a prophet to be prom- 
ised, who should arise at some critical time. 
“God hath visited his people.’—Under 
the domination of the Romans they were 
awaiting a visitation from God. They hoped 
that with signs and miracles some great de- 
liverer would arise who should save them from 
the hated invader. Such a miracle-worker, 
they were sure, must be the promised deliverer. 
“ All Judea.”—As well in Judea as in 
the region of Galilee round about. The 
report of this miracle was not confined to 
Galilee; belug carried to Judea by the people 
golvug up to the feasts, who would be boasting 
of their Galilean prophet. 

Instruction.—Jesus did not lag about bis 
work. He was about his Father’s business 
every day. This miracle of raising the son of 
the widow of Nain occurred the very next day 
after that of healing the servant of the centu- 
rion of Capernaum. Our Saviour’s example 
teaches us to be diligent in our business, 
whether it be secular or religious. 

Au earnest, faithful teacher of the truth is 
sure to have a following of learvers. Our 
Saviour bad many disciples and much people 
followed him, That minister or that teacher 
who is very earnest and very faithful can bard- 
ly fail to find that scholars and people hang on 
his lips to learu the way of eteroal life. On 
the other hand, if a man is careless and Hatless 
in his teacbing of the truth, as if he did not 
himself think it of any great importance, he 
need not be surprised if his pupils think it is 
not worth while to atteud his instructions: 
Christ never lacked for followers. When he 
wished privacy, he had to send the people 
away; and many a faithful teacher bas found 
that, if he were anxious to teach, it seemed as 
if his pupils had a hunger after the truth apd 
would not let bim go. 

A wan cannot be a Christian without feeling 
a deep sympathy for those in trial. The loss 
of the widow of Nain appealed to our Saviour’s 
sympathy. He “had compassion on her.’ 
There is suffering all about us, and we should 
feel and express in every way our fellow feel- 
ing for those in distress and should belp them 
just as faras we can. Opportunities are al- 
ways coming to us ; for the sick and the poor 
and the troubled we have always witb us. 

There is no one like Christ to comfort the 
mourners. ‘*‘ Weep uot,’’? said Jesus to the 
poor widow who had lost her onlyson. We 
are told that in Heaven God sball wipe away 
all tesrs from our eyes. When our Saviour 
met Mary, after the death of her brother Laz- 
arus, he told her to be comforted, because her 
brother should rise agaiv. We cannot new ex- 
pect Jesus to raise the dead by miracle; but 
the dead shall rise again, and those that lose 
their friends can be assured that they shall 
meet them again in the Lord, that death is 
nota final parting, and that Jesus is the first 
fruits of them that sleep. Then we can know 
that we ever have his sympathy. He is very 
kind and feels for us as an Elder Brother. 

Raising the dead to life is the most wonder- 
ful of all miracles. He that could do tbat 
could do all things. Jesus must be divine. 
He can forgive sins. He can raise us from 
spiritual death. He can give us every good 
gift we need. We cannot too highly exalt the 
Son of God. 

Widows have a peculiar claim on the help, 
support, and protection of their sons. Christ 
did not raise many to life, though there were 
many widows in Gulilee. The only dead per- 
son he restored to life was one who was a 
widow’s only son, and who was much needed 
to support and comfort his mother, that she 
might not be left alone. Children too often 
think that, if thefr father be dead or absent, 
they are under less restraint. They ought to 
feel under more restraint and more obligation 
to be good and helpful. 

If God had visited his people iu Galilee, 
much more has he visted them now. Nowthe 
redemption through Christ is fully revealed. 
Now Christianity has had its success. The 
world acceptsit. How grateful we should be— 
much more grateful than the men of Christ’s 
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tame—for the power of bis Gospel! (artimes 
are better than theirs. Our influcrces to good 
and holy lives are better than theirs, God has 
given us every privilege. Let us see that we 
do not abuse our advantages, as did the peo- 
ple of Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida. 





THE vew feature of the Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly this year is a ‘‘ Literary and 
Scientific Circle.’”’ It began August 10th with 
an address by Dr. J. H. Vincent. Among the 
many letters read was the following from the 
late William Cullen Bryant: 

New York, May 18th, 1878. 

“ My Dear Sir:—\ cannot be present at the 
meeting called to organize the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle: but I am glad 
that such a movement is on foot and wish it 
the fullest success. There is an attempt to 
make ecience, or a knowledge of the laws of 
the material universe, an ally of the school 
which denies a separate spiritual existence and 
a future life: in short, to borrow of science 
weapons to be used agaiust Christiavity. The 
friends of religion, therefore, confident that 
ove truth never contradicts another, are doing 
wisely when they seek to accustom the people 
at large to think and to weigh evidence, as well 
as to believe. By givivg a portion of their 
time to a vigorous tratnuing of the intellect and 
a study of the bert books, men gain the power 
to deal satisfactorily with questions with which 
the mind might otherwise become bewildered. 
It is true that there is no branch of human 
knowledge so important as that which teaches 
the duties that we owe to God and to each oth- 
er; and that there is no law of the universe 
—sublime and wonderful as it nay be—so wor- 
thy of being fully known as the law of love, 
which makes him who obeys it a blessing to 
his species, and the universal observance of 
which would put an end to a large proportion 
of the evils whicn affect mankind; yet is a 
knowledge of the results of science and such 
of its processes as are most open to the popu 
lar mind, important for the purpose of show- 
ing the different spheres occupied by science 
aud religion and preventing the inquirer from 
mistaking their divergence from eacu other for 
opposition. 

“T perceive this important advantave in the 
proposed organization—namely, that those who 
engage ip it will mutually encourage each 
other. It will give the members a common 
pursuit, which always begets a feeling of 
brotherhood. They will have a common topic 

of conversation and discussion, and the conse- 
quence wil] be that many who, if they stood 
alone, mignt soon grow weary of the studies 
which are recommended to them, will be inv- 
cited to perseverauce by the interest which 
they see others taking in them. It may bap- 
peo in rare instences that a person of eminent 
mental endowments, which otherwise might 
have remained uncultivated and unknown, 
will be stimulat;d in this manner to diligence 
and put forth unexpected powera, and, pass- 
ing rapidly beyond the rest, become greatly 
distinguished and take a place among the 
luminaries of the age. I «hall be interested in 
watching, during the little space of lite that 
may yet remain to me, the progress and re- 
sults of the plan which has drawn from me 
this letter. Lam, sir, very truly yours, 
“WW. C. Bavanr.” 


....In the new, more remote, and sparsely- 
settled districts of the South and West, espe 
cially under the influences of slavery, a race 
of illiterate preachers, claiming illumination 
as God-taught, rather than education us “ col- 
lege-larnt,’’ wasa natural growth. Some have 
opposed and others have yielded to the prog- 
ress of civilization and rational religion. A 
missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Missouri writes: ‘fu connection 
with one of my Sunday-schools we had a four- 
days’ meeting and seventeen conversions, all 
from the Sunday-school. An old preacher 


said: ‘The Sunday-school made the converta. 
If you can get the people to read and study 
the Bible, it’s no trouble to get them to believe 
the Gospel. Your Sunday-school has done 
more to impart Bible truth than all the preach 
ing of four years.’ On the other hand, a 
superintendent of another schoo! says: ‘ IIlit- 
erate preachers opposed our school; but it is 
a grand success. e have bad preaching ever 
since the war; but our people have learned 
more of Bible truth and duty from the Sunday- 
school,’”’ 

...-The Brethren or Tunkers—a_ peculiar 
people, whom we bave fully described iu our 
Religious Intelligence columus—have Sunday- 
schools which are growing in number and 
favor with them. A correspondent of the 
Primitive Christian gives the following de- 
scription of the exercises in one of these 
achools in Iowa: ‘Our exercises are as fol- 
lows : first, singing ; second, readiog a psalm 
or chapter of the Word of God ; third, prayer; 
fourth, sivging ; fifth, the whole school (or ag 
many as can) recite a verse, commencing 
with a certain Ietter of the alphabet. We 
commenced with the letter A, aud have had or 
used the first four letters of the alphabet dur- 
ingthe past month. Quite a number recite to- 
gether. Sixth, commentivg on verses. We 
appoint two or three persons cach Sunday, 
and select a verse for each to explain the fol- 
lowing Sunday. This is quite an interesting 
exercise. Seventh, regular exercises. These 
exercises consist of reading and explaining 
the Scripture. Eighth, special business, Ninth, 
closing by singing and prayer.”’ 

..+.A visit to a barn-raising, recently, was the 
means of the organization of a Sunday-school 
in a hard place in Wisconein. The first man 
spoken to was a Spiritualist, the second was 
an ivfidel, and the third had no creed. It had 
been voted that no religious meeting should be 
held in the school-house, and so the missionary 
held his meeting in the woods; but after the 


Sunday-school was organized the school-house 
Was open to it, and it prospera, 


Fchool und College, 


Tue agricultural college has hardly passed 
the stage of being an experiment. It can 
not be said to be either a success or failure. 
That at Dartmouth, for example, is financially 
sound ; but it lacks students, and the question 
is suggested whether it pays to keep up the 
machinery of such institutions, where so few 
attend. ‘The college at Amherst is possibly au 
exception, as it is doing fairly. The faculty 
of the Dartmouth school now propose to raise 
the standard of admission, and make it the 
English department of Dartmouth College 
proper. By the new schedule the agricultural 
department will have all the English studies 
of a regular college. In place of languages, a 
specialty is made of chemistry, botany, zoél- 
ogy, and entomology. Lectures by prominent 
educators on such subjects as irrigation, drair- 
age, horticulture, forestry, and stock-raising 
are contemplated. It is the design, by turn- 
ing the attention of the student to agricultural 
pursuits and interesting him therein, not to 
upfit him for the duties of the farm, and at 
the same time give him that mental culture 
which will place him on a par with well-edu- 
cated men in other walks of life. 





...-Summer schools are well a-going at sev- 
eral] points, and the new idea seems to take. 
There are such schools at Harvard, Bowdoio, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Westchester, Peun., Am- 
herst, and other poiuts. Thesessions last from 
one to two months, and are thrown open at 
low rates to every one who cares to attend, old 
and young. In most of them some special 
subject is studied, under competent instruct- 
ors. The Amherst school is Prof. Sauveur’s, 
aud it is highly praised, as stlording an excel- 
lent opportunity for learning moderu lan- 
guages in a short time and by a very rational 
metbod. This school this year numbers 300 
pupils, including children, parents, teachers, 
and professors. It is likely to be continued 
every summer, as a permanent institution. 


.-+- The literature of geography, says a Lon- 
don periodical, ought to be materially enriched, 
if the African expedition planned by the Royal 
Geographical Society should prove to be a suc- 
cess, for the Council bave placed at the head 
of the party Mr. Keith Johnston, who not only 
possesses the highest reputation ia bis own 
branch of science, but is also a facile writer. 
Mr. Johnston has already had two years’ ex- 
perience as a scientific explorer in Paraguay. 
The destination of the party will be the north- 
ern eod of Lake Nyassa. 


...-Rather than have the students depend- 
ent upon the Presbyterian Board of Education 
suffer from the Board’s lack of funds, the pro- 
fessors in one or two Presbyterian colleges 
have advanced money in several cases out of 
their own scanty salaries. We understand that 
this has been done at Lincoln and Biddle Uni- 
versities. Of course, the Board will make up 
the sum to them at the first opportunity. 


....The report that the well-known Robio- 
sov Female Seminary, at Exeter, N. H., is 
seriously embarrassed by the depreciation of 
stock is denied by the friends of the institu- 
tion. The Seminary funds are said to be 
worth $120,000, and the condition of the school 
as good, if not better, than ever. About two 
hundred pupils have been in attendance during 
the last year. 


---Louisville’s School Board very properly 
declines to change its text-books (geography, 
for instance) simply to satisfy those who claim 
that local publishing interests should be en- 
couraged, The practice of changing school- 
books every one or two years, where there is 
no perceptible difference in the books, is one 
which parents have a right to protest against. 


.... Wellesley Female College, near Boston, 
proposes to open its doors to those wishing to 
be teachers, allowing them to enter without 
examination, to pursue elective courses, to 
watch the methods of instruction, and obtain 
the advantages of a post-graduate course, with- 
out first going through the regular course. 


...»Mr, Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, 
turns up as the “unknown donor” of $25,000 
to Avdover Theolozical Seminary. He is an 
elderly, unassuming gentleman, of a benevolent 
disposition. Dartmouth College has recently 
received «a check from him for a similar 
amount. 


....Mr, Samuel Thurber, of Syracuse, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Fairbanks as principal of the Worces- 
ter High School. ‘Lhere were thirty-five ap- 
plicants for the position. Mr. Fairbanks, as 
already stated, becomes Master of Williston 
Semivary, Eust Hampton. 


....Rev. N. P. Gilman, who bas just closed 
his pastorate with one of the Boston Uvitarian 
societies, is invited to a professorship of ethics 
and English literature at Autioch College. 


««-Mr. Lecky, the English historian, and 
professor Cliffe-Leslie have received the degree 





of LL.D. from Trinity College, Dublin. 


Pebbles. 


ly W-o-r-c-e-s-t-e-r spells Wooster, why 
doesn’t R-o-c-h-e-s-t-e-r spell Rooster ? 


.-». Young man, don’t be afrade to blo yure 
own horn. But don’t do it in front of the pro- 
ceshun. Go bebind and do it.—Josh Billings. 


----A farmer at Cohoes has been churning 
goats’ milk. He declares of tbe product that 
it is the acme of excellence, the very butter of 
butter. 


..--The boy who will ride around all day ona 
velocipede considers himself terribly imposed 
upon if he has to wheel his baby sister two or 
three blocks. 


.--‘* They say trout will bite now, father,”’ 
said a sporting youth, iosinuatingly. 
“Well, well! Mind your work, and they 
won’t bite you.” 


..-A Kentucky orator and office-seeker ex- 

laimed, in aspeech : ‘I wish to be a friend 

to the friendless, a father to the fatherless, and 
a widow to the widowless.”’ 


..--A little Irish boy fell down and bit his 
tongue. He arose from the ground, crying and 
sobbing, and said to his brother: ‘‘ Oh! Sta- 
phen, d’ye think will 1 ever spake again?” 





.---An honest Hibernian, in a company who 
blamed the clergy for taking a tenth part of 
the people’s property, exclaimed: ‘* Aye, 
they would take a twentieth, if they could.” 


...-A five-year-old youngster, seeing a 
drunken fellow, said: ‘‘ Mother, didGod make 
thatman?’’ “ Yes,’’shereplied. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
have done it !’’ was young innocent’s answer. 


...elwo lawyers, while bathing at Santa 
Cruz, the other day, were chased out of the 
water by a shark. ‘This is the most flagrant 
case of want of professional courtesy on 
record. 


...-A London paper of 1761 contains the fol- 
lowing notice: ‘‘ The ladies of distinction at the 
west end of the town have determined to be- 
stow on the poor all their earnings at cards dur- 
ing the holidays.” 


.. .I slept in an editor’s bed one night, 
When no editor chanced to be nigh, 
And I thought, as I tumbled that editor’s 
nest, 
How easily editors lie, 


...-A nobleman, who is in the habit of 
speaking to soldiers in an affable manner, was 
much amused when a Guardsman said to him, 
in a hearty way: ‘‘[ like you, my lord. There’s 
nothing of the gentleman about you.”’ 


---.'*The sun rises in the east,’’ explained 
the teacher. ‘‘ Yes, an’ there’s suthin’ rises 
ion the west, too,”’ chimed in one of the small- 
er boys, ‘‘ Well, what is it ?”’ asked the school- 
ma’am, ‘Injuns!’’ shouted the urchin. 


.... Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was up- 
set one day in his carriage, near Edinburgh. 
A Scotch paper, after recording the accident, 
said: ‘* We are happy to state he was able to 
appear the following evening in three pieces.”’ 


..“*Sam,’’ observed the magistrate, ‘ have 
you hooked any chickens and geese lately ?”’ 
“No, sab!’ replied Sam, promptly. But when 
he got home he threw down a bundle and re- 
marked: ‘Ef he’d a-said duck, Dinah, he’d 
a-had me.” 


...-Col. Ethan Allen had a high opinion of 
himself and his six brothers, and once observed 
that there never were seven other such born of 
any woman. ‘You are mistaken,’ said a 
Scotch officer. ‘‘ Mary Magdalene was deliv- 
ered of seven exactly like you.” 


....Jdabez Bronson, a rustic rhymer, when 
challenged to compose an epitaph fora Deacon 
Wood, who was present, immediately wrote : 
“ Within this wood lies Deacon Wood, 
The one within the other; ; 
The outside wood we know is good, 
But doubtful is the other.” 

...“* What isa junction, nurse?” asked a 
seven-year-old fairy the other day of an elderly 
lady who stood at her side on a railway plat- 
form. ‘‘A junction, my dear?” answered the 
nurse, with the air of a very superior person 
indeed. ‘‘ Why, it’s a place where two roads 
separates.”’ 


...'* Maria de Medicis must have been ex- 
ceedingly plain,’’ remarked an art-gallery 
visitor. ‘‘ Not at all,”’ said an old lady, indig- 
nantly, jealous of tbe honor of the family. 
‘*T have been told that she was nearly related 
to the Venus of that name, and the family 
were all handsome.” 


...-There is a story current to the effect 
that a member of a fashionable congregation 
in New York lately called at a music store and 
inquired: ‘‘Have you the notes of a piece 
called the ‘Song of Solomon’? Our pastor 
referred to it yerterday morning as an ex- 





quisite gem, and my wife would like to learn 
to play it.” ; 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, A. J., removes from Rosendale to 
Walton, N. Y. 

ASHLEY, B. F., supplies Union ch., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 


AXTELL, 8. J., Jz., West Medway, Mass., 
appointed president of Leland University, 
New Orleans, La. 


BARRETT, L. G., New York City, accepts call 
to South Abington, Mass. 

BARROWS, J. H., Marblehead, Mass., re- 
signs. 

BOND W.C. D., ord at Big Sand Creek, O. 

BUSHELE, Water, missionary to Burmah, 
ord, at Chester, Penn. 

FREEMAN, L. A., last class Newton Theo. 
Sem., called to Buckfield, Me. 

GOSORN, Davip, ord, at West Union, W. Va. 

HINDS, Peter, ord, at Liberty, Ind. 


POWELL, Tuomas, removes from Geneva, O., 
to Fort Madison, Iowa. 


RUPE, C. M., Tiffin, O., resigns. 

SARGENT, O. C., ord, at Jewett City, Conn. 

SHERWOOD, Henry W., ord. at Montrose, 
Penn. 

SLOAN, W.H., returned from Burmah, accepts 
call to Cavandagua, N. Y 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BLAKE, Josrrn, Gilmanton, N. H., resigns. 

CASE, A.M, Sharon, Wis., accepts call to 
Clear Lake, Iowa. 

DAVISON, J. B., supplies Corry, Pean. 

DOWD. Quincy L., Warren, Wis., accepts call 
to Al xandria, Iowa. 

DYER, Natuan T., Braintree, ord. and inst. 
over First ch., Middleboro, Mass. 

FARRAR, Henry, supplies First ch., Fal- 
mouth, Me. 

GEORGE, H. W., ord. at Huntley, Ill. 

GOODRICH, L. H., Warren, Me., resigns pas- 
torate Second ch. 

JONES, ALFRED, inst. at Childersburg, Ala. 

— J. ¥., called to Wellsville and Forbes, 

0. 


McINTOSH, Peter J., ord. gt Anniston, Ala. 

MYERS. J. G., La Salle, accepts call to Tou- 
lon, Ill. 

PINCH, Pearsk, ord. and inst. at Dover and 
South Natick, Mass. 

SCRUTON, H. M., ord. as evangelist at Deanes- 
ville, N. Y 

WATTS, M., accepts call to Hart, Mich. 

WEAGE, J. J., Thawville, Ill., accepts call to 
Laclede and Meadville, Mo. 


LUTHERAN, 

HEMSATTE, C. H., accepts call to Rochester, 
Penn. 

HOLLAND, GeEorGE W.. accepts presidency 
Newberry College, 8. C. 

HUNT, B. H., supplies Allegheny City, Penn. 

LINGLE, J. M., Canton, [Il., resigos. 

LUEDEMANN, W., ord. and inst. at Wood- 
land, O. 

MILLER, C. P., accepts call to Marietta, Penn. 

bela G. T., accepts call to White Haven, 

enn, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

CLARK, J. H., Atchinson, Kan., resigns. 

EATON, W. M., Bacon Ridge and East Spring- 

field, O., resigns. 

McLANE, W. W., inst. at Steubenville, O. 

SHERRARD, J. H., Bucyrus, O., accepts po- 

sition in Washington Female Seminary, 

Peon. 

SNYDER, W. H., Abilene, Kan., called to 
chair in German Theo. Sem., Dubuque, Ia, 

WHITE, O. D. W., Clinton, Iowa, suspended 
by bis presbytery for ‘ unministerial con- 
duct.’’ 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
CAMERON, JosepH P., accepts call to Secran- 
ton, Penn. 

COLEMAN, Jon, ord. deacon at White 

Earth, Minn. 

DAWSON, W. C., declines call to Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


ESCH, J. F., called to Church of the Nativity, 

New York City, N. Y. 

FLEETWOOD, B. F., called to Joliet, Il. 

HARRINGTON, Frank P., ord. deacon at 

Nashotah, Wis. 

HART, MARK, ord. deacon at White Earth, 

Minn. 

LITTLE, Epwarp P., ord. deacon at Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

— L. D., ord. deacon at Faribault, 

nD. 

MATRAN, B. F., ord. deacon at Faribault, 
Minn. 

MORGAN, GEORGE B., ord. deacon at White 
Earth, Minn. 

= J. J., accepts call to Lexington, 


ich. 
POOLE, CuHar.ts A., accepts call to New Ber- 
lin, N. ¥. 


—- Rawpu H., ord. deacon at Nashotah, 
is, 


SMITH, GeorGE, ord. deacon at White Earth, 
inn, 


—— J.H., called to Manchester, 
a. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, 
FLETCHER, Patterson, accepts call to 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
GILMORE, Harvey, accepts call to Falling 
Waters and Tuscarvra, Va. 
REEORMED (GERMAN). 
BACHER, J., inst. at Wooster, O. 


HAHN, F. B., ord. and inst, at Greenville, 
Penn. 





HORTSMEIR, W., inst, at Millville, O. 
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News of the Werk. 


THe town of Wallingford, Conn., was 
visited by a most violent and fatal tornado on 
the 9th instant,in the evening, which de- 
stroyed houses and barns and killed nearly 
thirty persons, besides injuring many more. 
The storm blew up suddenly from the south- 
west, and soon assumed the form of a tropical 
tornado, which crushed everything in its path. 
The track it swept over was about 200 rods 
wide. Thirty-five houses were destroyed. No 
such calamity from such a cause has been 
known in the state. Severe storms of rain 
and damage by lightning are reported in many 
parts of the country. 

...-The South Carolina Republicans held a 
convention at Columbia, on the Sth inst., but 
did not put a ticket in the field. ‘‘ We deem it 
inexpedient,”” says one of their resolutions, 
“to nominate candidates for governor and 
other state officers, because, owing to the con- 
dition of affairs in this state, occasioned by 
rifle-club rule and two years of Democratic 
supremacy, it is impossible for the Republican 
voters in many counties, without incurring 
great personal danger, to organize for the cam 
paign, or to vote at the election when beld.” 


....[t appears that the recent Memphis elec- 
tion, which surprised everybody, was not a 
victory for the new National party, but for a 
coalition made up of Republicans, Independ- 
ent Democrats, Greenbackera, and Workingmen 
to oppose the Bourbon Democrats, In it the 
most incongruous elements were harmonized 
forthe moment. Irishmen voted for Negroes 
and Negroes for Irishmen ; and there was no 
distinction on account of race, color, or former 
political creed. 


....The South Carolina revenue officers have 
been handed over to the United States marshal, 
under protest, and the legality of the act will 
be contested in the courts at the September 
term. Chief-Justice Waite is expected to pre- 
side at the trial and emivent counsel will be 
employed. The question involves the limit of 
the Government’s authority within the states, 


....The victorious Columbia College boat- 
crew arrived in this city from England on Sat- 
urday, and met with an ovation from the stu- 
dents and friends of the college. They were 
taken from the steamship by a special boat, and 
from the dock were drawn by the students in 
an open carriuge up Broadway to Delmonico’s, 
where a banquet and speeches followed. 


..--Austria has been meeting with serious 
resistance in attempting the occupation of 
Bosnia. The troops have been fired on at vari- 
ous points, and on the 7th a regular engage- 
ment occurred at Jaicze. The insurgent Bos- 
nians are assisted by bands of Turks. In 
other places the occupation bas been peace- 
able. The town of Maglaj was found nearly 
deserted. 

...-By the will of the late Whitney Street, of 
Northampton, Mass., $112,000 is to be divided 
among the poor of twenty. two towns in that 
vicinity. The beneficiaries must be the worthy 
poor ; not such people as fall back upon and 
are sustained by the poor-houses, Trustees 
and selectmen are to distribute the funds. 

...-A terrible railway collision oceurred, on 
the 7th inst., on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis Railway, just west of Mingo Junc- 
tion, Ohio. A fast express train collided with 
@ freight train, and nearly all the cars wrecked 
or thrown from the track. Fifteen persons 
were killed and nearly fifty wounded. 

...»Mr. H. H. Kimpton, ex-fiuancial agent 
of South Carolina during Gov. Scott’s admin- 
istration, was arrested at Westfield, Mass., 
last week, at the instance of South Carolina 
officials, on the charge of bribery and fraud. 
In default of bail, he was confined in jail at 
Springfield on the 9th inst, 

..- As preliminary to a serious attempt to 
bring about a commercial treaty between 
France and America, the “ Franco-American 
Conference ’’ at Paris have prepared a memo- 
rial asa basis of discussion, embodying the 
principal features which should characterize 
such a treaty. 


-+eeThe Oregon Indians have quieted down. 
A part of the Bannocks are proceeding, under 
an escort of United States troops, to the buffa- 
lo country, it being claimed that there are no 
provisions at the agency, and that the Indians 
have been subsisting on rabbits and squirrels. 

....By a London dispatch it appears that the 
Radicals of Southwark propose to nominate 
Miss Helen Taylor for Parliament at the next 
general election, and thus practically raise the 
question of woman’s rights. 

...A servant-girl in New York robbed her 
mistress of $1,000 last week, set fire to the 
house, and then decamped. The fire was for- 
a discovered before making much head- 

ay. 


-...Six hundred Chicago shoemakers struck 
for higher wages on the 6th. They demand 
an advance from $9 to $12. 
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The prompt mentton i our list af “ Books of the Week ” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Kshers for ali volumes ved. The inverests of our 
readers will guide ue im the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottes. 








“OUR FALL IN ADAM.” 


Suc# is the title of a pamphlet that was 
put forth near the beginning of the present 
year by the Rev. 8. H. Thomson, LL.D., 
formerly a professor in Hanover College, 
Indiana, now of Healdsburg, California. 
The pamphlet is remarkable as emanating 
from en honored minister in the Presby- 
terian Church, who was before the re- 
union connected with the Old School body 
and whose orthodoxy, so far as we are 
aware, has not been questioned. The 
Professor presents an able ‘‘ discussion, 
exegetical and doctrinal, of Rom. v, 12— 
21,” in which he controverts, in a scholarly 
aud convincing manner, the commonly re- 
ceived interpretation of this passage, which 
has been held to afford the main scriptural 
support of the doctrine of original sin as 
taught by most ‘‘ orthodox” divines since 
the time of Augustine. This ‘‘ discussion” 
has, for some reason, received less atten- 
tion than it seems to us to merit. 

Professor Thomson well says that 
Romans v, 12 “ds the only verse in the 
Bible” (the Italics are his) ‘‘ which, it is 
claimed, distinctly teaches the doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity; and that natural death, with all its 
attendant pains and terrors, is in every case 
a punishment for the imputed guilt of that 
sin.” 

After explaining the connection of the 
passage in question with the previous por- 
tion of the epistle, Prof. T. considers the 
following points in order, which we shall 
very briefly notice: 

1. The meaning of thanatos, death. ‘‘ By 
one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin’’—Rom. v, 12. While admit- 
ting that ¢hanatos often means ‘‘a state of 
condemnation for actual sins unatoned 
for,” he contends that in this passage it 
denotes ‘‘ a mortal, depraved nature.” ‘‘ It 
was this,” he says, ‘‘ that (transmitted from 
generation to generation as a hereditary 
taint) ‘ passed upon all men,’ and filled the 
world with sins and debasing vices, which 
Paul describes in the first three chapters.” 
But by ‘‘a mortal, depraved nature” Dr. 
T. does not mean a nature morally sinful 
and ill-deserving. For he goes on to de- 
cry in strong terms all those views of im- 
putation that regard infants as culpable for 
the nature which they have inherited, 
without any choice of theirown. He also 
indignantly rejects the doctrine that the 
depraved nature of the infant is a punish- 
ment for the imputed guilt of Adam’s sin. 
And on p. 23 he says, quoting from Chrys- 
ostom, that the passage (Rom. v, 12, etc.) 
‘teaches not that ‘by the sin of one man 
all became [guilty as] sinners; but that the 
condition of human nature [as mortal and 
depraved], which to the first man was 
punishment, was thus transmitted to all his 
posterity,’ not as a punishment to them, but 
as an inheritance.” Now, the weak point 
in this part of Dr. Thomson’s discussion 
consists in his unproved assumption that 
thanatos in Kom. v means simply “‘ a de- 
praved, mortal nature,” without respect to 
condemnation and ill-desert. Not one of 
the texts to which he refers sustains his 
definition, and there is no example of any 
such usage in the Bible. It lies on the 
surface of Rom. v, 12—14 that the death 
there spoken of is the penalty of sin, and 
not an inherited nature without condem- 
nation. 

2. Next, Prof. Thomson considers the 
meaning of é¢’ ‘¢, which is translated in 
our English version ‘‘for that” or ‘‘ be- 
cause.” This expression he construes as 
meaning ‘‘ on account of which,” and the 
whole text he renders as follows: ‘‘ By one 
man sin entered into the world, and death 
(or a depraved mortal nature) by sin; and 
so a depraved mortal nature passed upon 
all men, on account of which all have 
sinned.” That is, the universal sinfulness 
of men is a consequence of the inherited 
nature in which the uniform tendency to 
sin resides. Thus he makes death the 
cause or Cccasion of sin, instead of regard- 
ing sin as producing death us its ‘‘ wages.” 
There is, surely, no other passage of Scrip- 
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ture in which death is represented as the 
cause of sin, instead of its effect or wages. 
It would require very strong reasons to in- 
duce us to sanction such an inversion of 
the usual relation between sin and death. 
And certainly Prof. Thomson has made a 
very forcible argument in support of his 
construction of é¢ '¢, ‘‘on account of 
which.” But the grammarians and lex- 
icographers are against him, especially 
Winer, iv his grammar of the New Testa- 
ment, who gives examples that seem to 
justify the ordinary rendering in Rom. v, 
12 “‘for that” or “because.” Prof. Thom- 
son concedes that ‘9’ oi¢ may mean ‘‘be- 
cause,” and he has failed to show that é¢’ 
‘¢ is not used, especially in the later Greek, 
in the same sense. Besides, Prof. Thomson 
does not seem to perceive that the transla- 
tion ‘‘on account of which ” does not cou- 
vey the precise shade of idea which he 
wishes to establish. His view would re- 
quire the idea of causation, at least of occa- 
sional causation—"“ by means of which” 
or ‘‘in consequence of which.” ‘On 
account of which” is not the proper ex- 
pression for Dr. Thomson’s thought. 

3. Prof. Thomson considers the force of 
the aorist tense in the word jyaprov— 
“sinned.” This word he translates ‘‘ have 
habitually sinned.” And to us he seems to 
make good his position, against Dr. Hodge, 
who regards the aorist tense as pointing to 
a certain past time—viz., when Adam trans- 
gressed. The aorist is employed in Rom. 
iii, 23, where the apostle says “ All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God,” 
obviously in the sense of the perfect or the 
habitual present. And so in many other 
cases. The argument from the use of the 
aorist for the doctrine that all sinned fo- 
rensically in Adam is a manifest failure. 
Besides, who of the apostle’s readers would 
have guessed at his meaning if he had sim- 
ply said, without a word of explanation, 
‘‘all sinned,” when he designed to convey 
the idea that all are regarded and treated 
as if they had sinned when Adam trans- 
gressed. The active verb jyaprov mean 
“‘sinned in person,” and nothing else; never 
‘‘sinned by imputation.” No such import 
of the word would ever have been thought 
of but for the exigencies of an argument or 
a theory. 

4. Professor Thomson points out the ex- 
tent and limitations of the resemblance in- 
dicated by ‘‘as” and ‘‘so” in Rom. v, 18, 
19 and I Cor. xv, 22. He says: ‘‘ These 
words never imply similarity except in the 
particulars specified. In this case, in the 
fact that in each of the systems compared 
the uct of one determined the character and 
destiny of so great a number, while no allu-. 
sion is intended to the manner or princi- 
ple.” Thus he completely sets aside the 
argument of those who contend that to 
question the imputation of Adam’s sin is 
equally to question the imputation of the 
Redeemer’s righteousness. Christ, he says, 
was a substitute for sinners; but Adam was 
not a substitute for his posterity, and 
Adam’s descendants did not personally con- 
sent to his sin, as all believers accept of 
Christ’s righteousness. It makes a vast 
difference whether or not men fully accept 
by their own act of an imputation offered 
to them of the consequences of another’s 
act, and especially if the imputation in- 
volves an endless penalty. 

5. Prof. Thomson examines the theories 
of ‘‘mediate” and ‘‘ immediate” imputa- 
tion, founded, as be thinks, on the erro- 
neous rendering of é¢’'¢, ‘‘for that” or 
‘in whom.” The doctrine of immediate im- 
putation, which assumes a covevant made 
with Adam for himself and his posterity, 
on the ground of which his descendants 
are all held and treated as if they had com- 
mitted bis first sin, though not personally 
ill deserving for it, he shows has been 
denied and confuted by such divines as 
Calvin, Breckenridge, and Lange. He 
quotes Dr. Breckenridge as saying: ‘‘It is 
infinitely certain that God would never 
make a legal fiction a pretext to punish as 
sinners dependent, helpless creatures who 
were actually innocent.” Then he goes 
on to explain ‘‘ mediate imputation,” ac- 
cording to which, as Schaff (in Lange) 
says: ‘“‘ Humana nature, which Adam repre- 
sented, was a single, simple essence, 
which became manifold by propagation— 
not a personal, but a potential, germinal 
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partakers of that nature, and hence share 
in his guilt.” But Dr. Hodge, tn turn 
(‘‘ Bib. Rep.,” April, 1870), asks: ‘‘ Who 
can recognize any ‘ground’ of ‘guilt’ and 
‘condemnation’ merely on account of 
what ‘a single essence did six thousand 
years ago’?” and adds: ‘‘ We fear, if the 
fall of our race is left to this solution, it 
were better left unsolved.” Thus, as 
Prof. Thomson shows, each of the theo- 
ties of imputation is overthrown by the 
supporters of the other. The Professor’s 
indictment of both theories before the bar 
of ‘‘reason and conscience” seems to us 
unanswerable. 

In this connection Dr. Thomson at- 
tempts to set aside the view of Stuart and 
Barnes, affirming that they both ‘held 
that all, including infants and idiots, die 
as a punishment for actual sins committed 
by them.” It is surprising that so candid 
and careful a writer as Prof. T. should 
have overlooked the fact that both Stuart 
and Barnes deny, in the most explicit 
terms, the doctrine which he attributes to 
them. (Stuart's ‘‘Comment.,” pp. 216, 217; 
Barnes’s ‘‘ Notes,” p. 119.) Itismuch more 
difficult on Prof. Thomson’s construction 
of Rom. v, 12 to escape the conclusion 
that infants are actual sinners than on the 
interpretation of Stuart and Barnes. For 
he holds that the ‘‘all” upon whom death 
passed includes infants, while he maintains 
that the ‘‘ all” of the last clause actually 
sinned. But are not the two “alls” com- 
mensurate? Siuart and Barnes, however, 
exclude infants from both clauses, regard- 
ing the whole statement as pertaining to 
the historical race of intelligent actual sin- 
ners, from Adam to Moses and from Moses 
onward. We agree with Prof. Thomson 
respecting the theories of imputation, to 
which he so strongly cbjects. But we do 
not see that his interpretation fairly meets 
the difficulty. Undoubtedly, the passage in 
Rom. v, 12—19 teaches that Adam’s de- 
scendants have in some way become sin- 
ners in consequence of his first transgres- 
sion, But, with Stuart and Barnes, we re- 
gard this passage 1s presenting a compari- 
son and contrast of the same facts in the 
history of men as actual sinners, which 
the apostle has brought forward in the first 
tbree chapters, with the results of Cbrist’s 
work and righteousness. The _ historical 
fact that Adam introduced sin, which bas 
swept on ever since, is thus presented over 
against the redemption by Christ, previous- 
ly brought forward in chapters iii and iv, 
and v, 1—11. But nonew doctrine of impu 
tation 1s drawn into the compurison and con- 
trast. Actual sinners, and not infants, are 
brought into consideration, both in relation 
to sin and its wages, death, and the justifi 
cation by faith in Christ, with its blessed 
fruits. Thus tbe ‘‘all” who ‘have 
sinned” are the same actual transgressors 
in Rom. iii, 28, and v, 12; the same 
“death ” is spoken of as the fruit of »ctual 
sin in Rom. i, 32, ii, 12, v, 12—14, 20, and 
vi, 23; and the same “‘ free gift” of right- 
eousness by faith is referred to in Rom. 
iii, 22, v, 1—16, 18, 19, 20. 

6. Prof. Thomson discusses the false 
philosophy of those who make out inter- 
pretations of Scripture on this subject, on 
the principle that infants must be the sub 
jects of divine displeasure and punish- 
ment, because they suffer and die. The 
infant has not sinned in person; and, there- 
fore, the astounding theory bas been set up 
that the infant must have sinned in Adam, 
or, at least, be punished for Adam’s sin. 
But Prof. Thomson denies that it follows 
from the fact that ‘‘ the wages of sin is 
death” that all death is the wages of sin, 
any more than it follows from the fact that 
all men are dust that all dust is men. 
With Dr. Breckenridge, he makes a dis- 
tinction between penal sufferings and inci- 
dental suffering from social connections 
with sinners. Even believers, who are free 
from ‘‘condemnation” (Rom. viii, 1), are 
subject to natural death. And natural 
death was in the world during the long 
geologic ages before sin entered. How 
wuch more, then, may infants suffer and 
die through their connection with a race of 
actual sinners, without personal guilt of 
their own? 

Prof. Thomson maintains that Adam 
would have had no posterity but for an 
atonement, And here he advances a phi- 
losophy of his own, based on his inter- 
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pretation of ‘‘ death,” in which, of course, 
we cannot follow him. Bu: we do agree 
with him that the existence of all of 
Adam’s descendants is or might be a 
blessing to them, notwithstanding the 
apostasy of their first father; and we hearti- 
ly endorse his closing statement that, ‘‘in 
the dread ussizes of the Judgment Day, 
there will be no account taken of the so- 
called original ein. But, when the books are 
opened, men will be judged ‘ according to 
the deeds done in the body, whether they be 


goed or bad.’”’ 
We trust this ‘‘discussion” by Dr. 


Thomson will tend to awaken inquiry that 
may be'p to relieve the Church from an in- 
cubus by which her energies have been 
long repressed and her progress has been 
sadly hindered through many TS 





THERE are about one hundred French 
grammars for the use of Enugli-h studente, of 
which the reprint, now lying on our table, of 
Mr. Charles Heron Wall’s Practical and Histor- 
feal Grammar of the French Lanquoge is the 
latest and one of the most important. Mr. 
Wall’s method is indicated in there sentences, 
from an introduction which Littsé, the eminent 
lexicographer has contributed to the book: 
“Till lately,” says be, ‘it has been usual to 
explain grammatical] difficulties by mere rea- 
soning. Now we trust to history. In other 
words, we substitute for hypothesis more or less 
subtle simple aod undoubted facts. Modern 
French is derived from old French. This 
guiding thread is one which should never be 
let go.’ Aod Mr. Wall adds, io his preface: 
‘“‘The problem I set myself was to produce a 
grammar of the French language wbich should 
contain the lutest results of pbilology and 
which should, at the same time, be perfectly 
practical, The rule followed is this: 
Nothing bistorical is given which does not dl- 
rectly illustrate sometbiog practical. The past 
is studied, to get a better understanding of the 
present.” That is sound doctrire, and it is 
he re exemplified ina really authoritative book, 
of which good part bas already stood the test 
of use, the “Poonology”’ and the ‘ Acct- 
derce’’ haviog been publi: hed in 1867 and 
1869 respectively. The first part gives an ad- 
mirable resumé of the history of toe Frerch 
language. Tbe second treits of its sounds, as 
spoken and written, The toird, ‘ Accidence,” 
de-cribes the paris of epeech and inflection, 
giving especial attention to gender, that stam 
bling bock of learners. Mr. Wall says of this 
subject: ‘ The difficulty is real and must not 
he »birked, as it usually is.’’ Syntax is the 
aubject of the fourth and prosody of the con- 
cluding book. The whole is written in the 
kvowledge of what the best scholars have 
done—Littré, Maetzver, Burguy, Bescherelle, 
Ampere, and Bracket, among others hardly 
less dis iuguished—and it represents their 
latest researches and conclusions. Sometimes, 
too, Mr. Wall touches upon speculative points 
—as, for instarce, the proposed new classifica- 
tions of the verb conjugations, nove of which, 
however, does he adopt. If tbe treatise is thus 
weighted, perhaps somewhat unduly, as a 
school text-book, it fillseven the more com- 
pletely its own place. It holds a positon foter- 
mediate between the school text-book and the 
treatises that are devoted to special grammat 
ical research ; and it fills this place more per- 
fectly than avy other English grammar of 
Frevch that we know. Itis inthe best sense 
a student's grammar. It fs logically arranged, 
full, concise, learned, and well written ; aod, 
fcr the serious student of French, we should 
prefer it to apy other. (Harper & Bros.) 


eee The English in Ireland, by Thomas Adol. 
pbus, is a historical parallel between the Ot- 
toman invasion and conquest of Turkey, five 
centuries ago, and the subjugation of Ireland 
by England. The parallel is temperately and 
intelligeotly drawn, aud Sy the use especial- 
ly of the facts and arguments adduced in E, 
A. Freeman's work, ‘The Turks in Europe,” 
to show that it is Europe’s duty to drive back 
“the unspeakable Turk” into Asia. The 
Turks are an Asiatic tribe, by blood, language, 
reliziou, and manners, distinct from any Euro- 
pean race. In all these points the Euglish are 
distinct from the Irish. The Turks came to 
Europe as iuvaders, and remained as conquer- 
ors. So the English came to Ireland, and so 
they stay there to-day. The Tartar invaders 
found and des'royed a higher civilization than 
theirown. So, argues our writer, did the En- 
glish. In the twelfth ceotury Ireland ‘ pos- 
seesed a regular form of government; she 
had an established religion; she bad schools 
and colleges to which the youth of Europe 
flocked by thousands; she bad missionaries 
to all parts of the world. In short, she was 
the most enlightened nation of Western 
Europe.’’ Then came the English conqueror, 
witb fire and sword, and ever since lrelacd 
has been a field of struggle, ending in her sub- 
ugation to a foreign rule, and by such pro- 


scription, persecution, and torture as even the 
“Turkish atrocities”? do not surpass. And, 
asthe Turks have never assimilated with the 
people they vanquished, being, in Mr. Free- 
man’s words, “‘as distinct to-day as they were 
when they first came,’’ 80, adds our author, 
the English still remain distinct from 
the conquered Irish. He asks: ‘‘Is not 
this also the condition of the English in 
Ireland to this day? Have the English and 
Irish, as nations, as conqueror and conquered, 
sat down as ove people, as one government ? 
Do nct the conquered chafe under their chains 
of bondage? How long has it been since they 
strove for freedom ?” Heconcludes by saying 
that English writers who call for the expul- 
sion of the Turks from Europe should remem- 
ber these corresponding grievances at home, 
and should, with equal reason, ‘‘ beseech 
Europe to rise up and drive the obstinate En- 
glish out of Ireland.” (Philadelphia: F. W. 
Robinson & Co.) 


....-The Harpers continue to extend the 
list of works of their Hulf-Hour Series—books 
of good matter, handy size, and convenient 
price, The story of another of the ‘“ Epochs 
of English History’’ is given in the volume, 
England during the American and European 
Wars, 1765—1820, by O. W. Tancock, M. A., of 
King’s School, Dorset. The American will 
naturally be curious to know what view an Ep- 
glishman will take of our Revolutionary strug- 
gle, and will, perhaps, be a little astonished to 
hear it bluntly stated that in that war England 
“was fighting fora bad cause and freedom 
and good government came from her defeat.”’ 
The book gives a brief but clear review of 
English affairs for a half century, aod is worth 
a perusal even by one who is familiar with the 
period. Another valuable addition to the 
Half Hour Series is A Primer of German Liter- 
ature, by Helen 8. Conant. It bas been said 
that it does one good to look at the back of a 
good book, as itetands on the library shelf. 
This being 80, there is much of culture to be 
absorbed even frum reading the names of 
great writers and the lists of their works. In 
the little book betore us the successive periods 
in the development of German literature are 
skillfully passed in review, The writer has 
treated the subject with «kill and judgment. 
In Hints to Women on the Care of Property, by 
Alfred Walker, we have a volume of directly 
practical nature. Together with detuils re- 
garding business forms, the book contains 
many hints and suggestions which wom n 
may profitably ponder. Indeed, the ht le 
book might well be used as a text-b ok in 
our colleges for young women. The subject. 
is one of vast importance, and the work before 
us, while it does not cover the ground at all 
points, is a good help to its study. A Year of 
American Travel, by Jessie Benton Fremont, 
was read with interest when it appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine, and in the “ Half-Hour 
Series ’’ it will be reperused by many. The 
Canoe and the Flying Proa, by W. L. Alden, is 
another republication from Harper’s Monthly. 
It is a breezy, chery book, fitted to stir 
the spirits not only of sportsmen, but of many 
of us who have no notion of risking our valu- 
able lives in canoe-jourveys or other wild ad- 
veptures. 


...-Among the taking books of the summer 
is The China Hunter's Club (Harper & Bros.). 
It sets forth that in the town of Lit'leville—all 
other styles of social gathering having become 
dull and gone out of favor—a ceramic club 
was formed. The various chapters of the book 
give the adventures of the members of the club 
in their search for old china, and also the sub- 
stance of papers read at the club meetings. 
Mr. W. C. Prime writes the introduction, in 
which he affirms that scattered through the 
book is ‘‘a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion, not to be found elsewhere, and which 
lovers of old pottery and its associations have 
in vain sought heretofore to obtatn.”? The 
stori*s in which the book abounds are very 
largely in New Eogland dialect, are enjoyable by 
any one who is in the humor to be amused, and 
contain many capital touches. Incidentally 
there is given, from the ceramic point of view, 
much fosight into the early history and social 
life of New England—one chapter being en- 
tirely devoted to ceramic illustrations of Ameri- 
can history—while on other subjects there is 
much that is suggestive. On the whole, the 
little book is very readable, and will, mildly at 
least, move even the ove who is disposed to 
view the **keramic’’ excitement with lofty 
scorn. The volume is tastefully gotten up, as 
becomes a work on art; but it were better if the 
illustrations were in juxtaposition with the 
descriptive text, so that one should not have 
to be reading in two places at the same time. 


..».We have before us some little works 
physiological in character. In How to take 
Care of our Hyrs (Roberts Bros., Boston) Dr. 
H. C, Angell gives information which every- 
one should possess, and also advice to parents 
and teachers. The book {fs in part a reprint 





from The Atlantic Monthly. It gives simple 





and clear explanations of near sight, weak 
sight, and other common troubles in vicion, to- 
gether with cautions and practical suggestions 
as to how they should be dealt with. The lit- 
tle book should be widely read, for it is calcu- 
lated to do good. Dr. Ghislani Darant treats 
of Horseback Riding from a Medical Point 
of View (Cassell, Petter & Galpin). Anslyz- 
ing the different movements of the horse—as 
the walk, the trot, and the gallop—the writer 
points out the necessary correspondiog exer- 
tions on the part of the rider. He then points 
out the effects of these on muscular develop- 
ment, the circulation, respfration, the diges- 
tion, etc. He proceeds to set forth the the- 
rapeutic effects of the exercise in diseases of 
various kinds, concluding witb a chapter on 
the hygienic effects of horseback riding. The 
book is worthy the attention of the medical 
student and also of the thoughtful layman. 
The same writer gives us a little pamphlet 
on Sea Bathing: Jts Use and Abuse (Albert 
Ccegswell, New York), a reprint from Harper’s 
Monthly. The effects of sea-air and sea-water 
are clearly set forth, with valuable cautions and 
suggestions. 


..«-Free Tradeand Protection, by Prof. Henry 
Fawcett (Macmillan & Co., London), is a little 
volume of one hundred and seventy three 
pages, in which the author undertakes to ex- 
plain ‘‘the causes which have retarded the 
general adoption of Free Trade since its intro- 
duction into England.”” The whole subject is 
looked at through an Englishman’s eyes; and, 
while Professor Fawcett, as might have been ex- 
pected, discusses the question with great atil- 
ity and candor, he fails to appreciate and state 
the argument in its fullness on which the Pro- 
tectionists of this country rest their doctrine. 
The truth is, Eoglaod did not adopt Free Trade 
until her own industrial supremacy, nurtured 
and developed by centuries of protection, had 
attained the point at which she could, without 
apy protection, defy the competition of the 
world in ber own markets. When the United 
States shall reach the same point, and hence a 
protective tariff sball become entirely unneces- 
sary, then, and not till then, Free Trade will 
be in order for this country. The example of 
England in adopting Free Trade is no example 
for a country not similarly situated. 


...»MePherson’s Hand-Book of Politics for 1878 
(Solomons & Chaoman, Washington) conta'ns 
asummary of important political action, na- 
tional and state, from July 15th, 1876 to July 
Ist, 1878. It is in continuation of the series of 
such summaries prepared by Mr. McPherson 
for eeveral years past. Besides the two large 
volumes, the one entitled “ The History of the 
Rebellion” and the other ‘‘ The Hi-tory of the 
Reconstruction,’’? he has now published four 
smaller ones, bringing down the history of 
leading political events in this country to July 
of the present year. Takiog the whole together 
as one continuous narrative, we know not 
where else one can look for so much valuable 
information in regard to this country in any- 
thing likethe samespace. The editors of news- 
papers will find these volumes a great help to 
them in discussing the various questions that 
arise and demand treatment at their hands, 
The last of the series is fully equal to its pre- 
decessors and covers a very important period 
in our political history. 


..»-The Hand-Book of Punctuation, by W. 
J. Cocker, A. M. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), is a 
little volume of one hundredand twenty pages, 
which give: ru'es for punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, proof-reading, and for letter-forms—all in 
very convenient compase. It is well fitted for 
a school text-book and is worth the careful 
read'ng of any one who writes. Its fault, like 
that of almost or quite all other works of its kind, 
is that it fails to bring out the underlying prit - 
ciples which govern the use of the punctuation 
marks. When it is laid down that a comma 
must be used in tuch or such a case, some one 
may ask why it should be used. Nor will it be 
sufficient to tell him that it is customary to use 
the comma in such cases, for he may answer 
that i: is customary to do some things that are 
useless. For every proper use of each punc- 
tuation mark there is a reason why, and 
“rules”? for the use of the marks should be 
ranged under these principles. 


..«. Pettengill’s Newspaper Directory and Ad- 
vertiser’s Hand- Book for 1878 is ‘‘a complete list 
of the newspapers and other periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States and Bricish 
America,’’ with the names of the more promi- 
nent European and Australasian pewspapers, to 
the number of 8,615 in all. They are classified 
by sections—as New England, Middle, Western, 
and Southern S'ates; then by counties, follow- 
ing the order of the States from Maine to 
Texas. Next come lists of the advertising 
journals of a larger circulation that 5,000 ; and 
the whole is concluded by miscellaneous news- 
paper lists and advertisements. The work is 
by an experieuced hand and bears the marks of 
careful preparation, except in the portrait 
wood-cute, which are so rudely engraved and 
printed as to be far from flattering to the orig- 


inal sitters. (New York: 8. M. Pettengill & 
Co.) 

...» Metals and their Chief Industrial Appli- 
cations (London : Macmillan & Co.), by Charles 
R. Alder Wright, is a small book, containing, 
with considerable additions, a course of lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal Inetitution of 
Great Britain. In it we have an enumeration 
of the different metals, a statement of the con- 
dition in which they are found in Nature, of 
the principal processes by which they are ex- 
tracted from their various ores, and also a 
description of their varicus properties and 
relations. It is a book from which a large 
amount of foformation will be gathered by the 
geveral reader. Some of the chapters, how- 
ever, need a little explanation, to make them 
easily understood by one who has given no 
previous study to the subject. 


...- Martindale's United Statex Law Directory, 
with semi-annual issue for 1878. This book 
has been in use in our collection department 
for three years past and we have used it daily. 
It contains a digest of the laws relating to 
ordinary business transactions,arranged system- 
atically and conveniently, together with the 
Bankrupt Law in full. It also has the names 
of one or more of the most reliable law firms, 
banks, and real-estate agents in each of the 
principal cities and towns in the United States. 
The book is of great value to all merchants and 
business men having collections to make 
throughout the country, and will in a year pay 
for itself many times. 


«eee Gems of American Scenery is a pretty 
duodecimo volume, consisting of twenty-four 
views among the White Mountains, taken by a 
heliographic process. Each picture is about 
84 inches equare, and two coptes of each fill 
the right hand pages, where they may he ex- 
amined, as in a stereoscope, through two 
small lenses that are inserted ina flap attached 
to the opposite or left-hand cover, A-page of 
descriptive text accompanies each view. This 
idea of bcok and stereoecope in one fs in- 
genious and dererved to be better carried out 
than here, the pictures being for the most part 
sadly deficient in brilliancy. (New Youk: 
Harroun & Bierstadt.) 


..+-Jo0 a volumeof Recollections of Ye O'den 
Time” Dr. W.M. Cornell brings together a 
great many miscellaneous and interesting rem- 
iniscences of towns and their more or less 
famous citizens. Thus Quincey ard the 
Adamees ; Dr. Storrs and Dr. Burgess ; Boston, 
with its phvsicians and clergymen of fifty 
years ago; Philadelphia, Providence, New- 
market, N. H., and Woodstock, Conp., have 
their chapters of pleasant gossip, ‘lhere is 
some padding; but those who know the 
places and are familiar with the names of the 
persons described will be interested in these 
recollections, (Boston.) 


..-. The Pacifie Railroads Mlustrated (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) is a pamphlet of one hundred 
octavo pages. A guide-book across the con- 
tinent, or description of scenery in Colorado 
and along the trans-cor tinental thoroughfares ; 
illustrated by sever ty-one engravings, some of 
them covering the whole page end all of them 
elegant. Those who cannot make the trip will 
be partially consoled by lockivg over the beau- 
tiful pamphlet, or be made by it still more 
anxious to see the sights described therein. 


-.--In Appletons’s ‘*New Handy-Volume 
Series’? one of the Jatest issues is R. W. 
Dale’s Jmpressions of America, The arti- 
cles of Mr. Dale as they first appeared at- 
tracted great attention and are of much in- 
terest to Americans, and deserve thug to be 
preserved in agingle volume. We are sorry 
that this volume gives no credit to the English 
monthly from which they are taken, (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York.) 


....T. Y. Crowell, of this city, iseues a very 
neat, compact and cheap little edition of The 
Works of William Shakespeare, from the text of 
Clark & Wright, with a glossary of thirty pages, 
a dozen pages of av index of familiar passages, 
and also an index to the characters in the plays. 
The printing is good and clear, on toned paper, 
and the edition very satifactory for family 
use. Weshall retain the copy for our editorial 
library. 

How to Hunt and Trap, by J. H. Batty, 
published by Albert Cogswell, New York, gives 
an account of game, from the buffalo and bear 
to the snipe and squirrel, with the best ways of 
taking each kind. Tbe book sbounds io illus 
trations, is well written, and will be read with 
interest, not only by the sportsman and natural- 


ist, but by those who have only theoretically a 
love of Nature. 


-..-Vol, XXII of the Fifth Series of Lit- 
tell’s Living Age embraces April, May, and 
June of this year. There is no more valuable 
weekly, and it is a great favorite with families 
that have ever taken it. (Littell & Gay, 
Boston.) 


.-..Lippincott’s Magazine has reached its 





XX{st portly bound volume. It is improving 





constantly. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 





GEorGE C. Mason is engaged on a biography 
of Gilbert Stuart, the artist. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock bas another paper on 
‘* Japanese Art’ in the August Art Journal. 


Novello & Co., of London, have lately pub- 
lished Edgar Brinsmead’s ‘‘ History of the 
Piano.” 


Signor Aleardo Aleardi, the well-kuown Ital- 
ian poet, was found dead in his bed on the 
morning of July 17th. 


A life of Earl Beacoustield, by Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, will shortly be published by Mullan 
& Son, London. 


The first volume of Mr. Sayce’s work, ‘‘ In- 
troduction to the Science of Language,’’ is 
now ready to go to press. 


A German text of Mies Helen Zimmern’s 
“Life of Lessing” is to be published by the 
Literarische Anstalt of Celle. 


The India Office will issue shortly a collec- 
tion of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Canarese in- 
scriptions, from Western India. 


Mr. Irving Browne publishes, through the 
agency of the Albany Law Journal, a volume of 
biograpby entitled ‘‘Short Studies of Great 
Lawyers.” 


Estes & Lauriat will issue, in the fall, a 
translation of Alfred Rambaud’s “ History of 
Russia,”? a work which was recently crowned 
by the French Academy. 


Messrs. Routledge & Sons have recently 
published a book on Cyprus, by F. H. Fisher, 
of the Middle Temple, eketching the history 
and natural features of the island. 


Mr. Bentley advertises a work eutitled * Di- 
plomatic Sketches by an Outsider.” The 
interest of the volume centers in Count Beust, 
of whose career it gives a political analysis. 


Spielhagen is engaged upon a new novel, en- 
titled ‘‘Plattland,’”? the scene of which, like 
that of “‘Sturmfluth,” will be laid in Prussia 
proper. It may be looked for in September. 


The translation of Albrecht Weber’s ‘* His- 
tory of Indian Literature,’’ juterrupted by the 
death of Prof. Childers, bas been completed by 
Messrs. John Mann and Taoeodor Zachariae. 


Dr. F. H. Stratmann has just published a 
third and much-improved and enlarged edition 
of his “ Dictionary of the Old English Lan- 
guage, Compiled from Writiogs of the 12th 
13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries.” 


Tbe German Book and News Co., of Chicago, 
are about to issue a series of German-Amer- 
ican novels, edited by Dr. F. W. Dahiman, and 
a “ History of Germans fu Illinois,” by Emil 
Dietzsch. 


By special arrangement with the English 
publishers, T. Y. Crowell will publish early in 
August ‘The Portable Commentary,’ by 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, two volumes in 
one, at a greatly reduced price. 


R. Worthington has bought advance sheets 
of and will soon publish two entirely pew 
books by popular sctentific writers—‘ Pleas- 
ant Ways ip Science,” by Richard A. Proctor, 
aud “ Leisure-time Studies,’? by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. will soon publish, in 
the “Collection of Foreign Authors,” Paul 
Heyse’s “In Paradise.’’ The title is derived from 
the name of a social club in Munich, where 
artists and men of letters were wont to 
assem ble. 


Harper & Brothers have just jesued, in the 
“Franklin Square Library,’”’ ‘‘ Twenty Years 
Residence among the People of Turkey: Bul 
yarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Arme- 
nians,’’ by a cousul’s daughter and wife, edited 
by Stanley Lane Poole. 


The forthcoming volumes in ‘‘ Appleton’s 
New Handy-Volume Series” are “ Safar- 
Hadgi; or, Russ and Turkomap,”’ by Prince 
Luborminski ; “* The Goldsmith’s Wife”; and 
‘German Composers.’”” Volumes on Carlyle 
and Ruskin will shortly appear. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Recollections of “Ye Olden Time,” with Bio- 
graphical Sepeee of Eminent Ciergymen, 
8, Poysicians etc. Il- 
lus rated with, num-rous steel-plates and 
woos-cuts By William Mason Cornell, D.D., 
LD. 12mo, pp. 436. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
Plays for Private Ac'ing. Translated from the 
French and Italian by Members of the 
Bel'evue Dramati: Club of Newvort. jeee. 
pp. vi, 355. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 10 





The cam. Wie, ‘saaeeeanaas New 
Handy-Volume_ Series.) By M 
Charies Reyband 16mo- Paper, pp. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co........ 
The » Works af William Shakespeare. From the 

of Claré and Wright. With a copious 
Glossary. To which is added an Index to 
Familiar Passages and an Index to the 
Characters each Play. American edi- 





tion. P ie ° N York: T. ¥. 
Nc Sl soeiarectnceesse- ae Si 


pigneuus ‘Ameri ca. By R W. Dale. 110, 
pp. 163. New York: ’ : D. ‘Appleton &Co.. 0 2% 
Fortune of the mere blic. Lecture delivered 
By the Ba South burch, March 30th, 1878. 
Waldo ~ cone pmo, pp. “4, 
Baeton? houston Oa oge 080 


Railroads: their Origin no peel BY 
harles ancis Adams, Jr, +m Pp. 21 
New York: G. P. Pucnam’s 
Homer. By the Right Hon. chy m Gladstone. 
honorary student of Christ Church. (Lit- 
erature Primer Series.) 16mo, pp. 153. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. ...... parce eas 
Safar-Hadai; or, Russ and Turkoman. From 
the French of Prince Lubomirski. 16mo, 
pp. 302. IJbid...... “asnbiie . 64 4 58%, be 
roms of f 9 pas Edited by Henry W. Longfel- 
ow. Asia.—Mesopotamia, Arabia, Turkis- 
a Afghanistan. eee. PP. 262, Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & C C5RO. ave Ges cease 
Do. Asia.—Syria. Ibid... ccccceeecceeeees 100 


Do. Asia.—Persia, India, Chinese pete 
Japan. Ibid.. 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
With Descriptive Text. Illustrated by the 
Albertype Process, 

AND COMBINED WITH 
BIERSTADT’S PATENT LENS ATTACH- 
MENT. 

Sent free on receipt of price, $3.00. 








ADDRESS 


HARROUN & BIERSTADT, Publishers, 
58 and 60 Reade Street, New York. 
Persons ordering will please mention INDEPENDENT. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


APPLETONS’ 


SCHOOL READERS, 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS. 


By Wo. T. Harris, LL.D., Sup’t of Schools, 


St. Louis, Mo.; ANDREW J. Rickorr, 





A. M., Sup’t of Instruction, Cleve- 
land, O.; and MARK BalrLey, A. M., In- 


structor in Elocution, Yale College. 


Retaul Price. 
Appletons’ First Reader - - - 26cts. 


Appletons’ Second Reader - - 40 * 
Appletons’ Third Reader - - -50 “ 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader - - 70 “ 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader - - - 1 10 


These Keaders, while avoiding extremes and one- 
sided i i bi into ope harmunious 
whole the several results desirable to be attained 
in a series of School Reading-Buooks. These include 
good pictorial illustrations, a combination of the 
word and phonic methods, careful grading, drill on 
the peculiar combivations of letters that represent 
vowel sounds, correct spelling, exercises well ar- 
ranged fur the pupil’s preparation by himself (so 
that he shall learn the great lessons of self-help, 
self-dependence, the habitof application), exercises 
that develop a practical command of correct forms 
of expression, good literary taste, closé@ critical 
power of thought, and ability to interpret the entire 
meaning of the language of others. 





The high rank which the authors bave attained in 
the educational field and their long and successful 
experience in practical school work especially fit 
them for the preparation of text-books that embudy 
all the best elements of modern educative ideas. 


D. Appleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 and 551 BROADWAY, New York. 





: TRITONS: 


By. E. L. BYNNER. 
Price $1.25. Read it! 
At Bookstores, Stands, and on Trains. 
KOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 


WORLD. 
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65,782 M»gnificant Books at Our Epes. 
89,100 Standard Books at Your Pri 

& 2 Reotogrent Books at Any Price. 
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NOW READY. 


Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works, 


One volume, large 16mo, 1104 pp., cloth, 
plain edge, $125; gilt edge, $1.50. 
Bound in uniform style with our 
British Poets. The best single volume 
Shakespeare ever published at so lowa 
price. 


In presenting to the American public anew edition 
of Shakespeare’s Works, we have endeavored to 
meetthe increasing demand for an edition com- 
bining the advantages of a reliable text, convenient 
size, clear type, and a moderate price. 

There has been up to the present time nothing 
published tn this country that answered all these 
requirements, and in preparing such a one we have 
adopted the text of Messrs. Clark and Wright, 
which is pronounced by competent authority as the 
best suited to the general reader. 

In addition to a full Glossary, we present in this 
edition an Index to the Characters In each play, and 
also an Index to Familiar Passages, which we trust 
will be useful to all who may consult this work. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 


744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SUCCESSFUL 


NEW NOVELS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MOLLY BAWN. 


A Novel. By the author of “ Phyllis.” mo. Fine 
Edition. EKxtre cloth. $1.25. Popular Kidition. 
Paper oover. 60 cents 


“A thoroughly readable novel, graphic in descrip- 
tion graceful in style, and sweet in sentiment. It is 
charming throughout in its vivacity and is equally 
gracefulinits humor and its pachos. A prettier or 
more attractive story has not recently appeared,.’’— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





SEAFORTH. 
By BLORENCK MONTGOMERY gutnor of “ Thrown 
Together, bsg .," Misunderstood,” mo. Fine 


cloth, $1.2 


“Is decidedly the best novel of the season, its 
character-dr wing being pertect, and its dialogue 
not being ‘ inked d) Hness long drawn out,’ as in some 
more ambitious stories which might be named.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


MARGARETHE ; 


Or, Litt PROBLEMS, A Romance, From the German 
of KE. Juncker, bv Mrs. A. L. WISTER, transtator of 
“Too Rich,” “The Second Wife” “ the Old 
Mam’seile’s Secret,” etc. Extra cloth. $1.5 
“A fascinating novel, extremely well einen, 

handling characters, scenes, and dramatic incidents, 

as well as the wrenen lite problems,’ina really 
masterly by > Few will feel like putting down the 

book when they have once began to read it.” —Balti- 
more Bulletin. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A Novel. By“ OUIDA,” author of * Strathmore,” 
“Under Two klags.’ » sie * Folle -Farine,”’ 
etc. mo. Extra Cloth. $1. 

“Like all her books, it ts intensely passionate, ab- 
sorbing in plot, and masterly in characterization.”— 

Boston Journal. 


n) ‘1 J ‘f J 
THE CLIFTON PICTURE. 

A Novel. By the author of ** The Odd Trump,” “Har- 
wood.” “The any Diamonds,’*“ Flesh and Spirit,” 
ete. $vo. Extra Cloth, $1.25 Paper cover, 75 cents. 
*]tis a most readable story. It bas an impossible 

ae and arenes characters; but the style ts an- 

mated, the tone is pure and healthy, and the whole 


story ia thoroughly entertaining.’’—Loutsville Cou- 
rter-Journal, 


KATE WEATHERS ; 


or, SCATTERED BY THE TEMPEST. A Novel. By 
Ibsen, VAUGHAN. Rmo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
“Asa novel, nothing of the same kind has been so 
well written since the ' Dead Seeret’ electrified the 
mar « gablie » by the gloom of its ominous wierd- 
Evening Express. 


MARGARET CHETWYND. 


A Novel. By SUSAN MORLEY, author of * Throstle- 
thwsite,” “‘Aiueen Ferrers,” ete. 12mo. Extra 
Cloth. $1.50. 

“This delightfal novel is one of the few works of 
the kind which can be spoken of wich almost unyual- 
ified praise.”—St. Louis Evening Post. 


VIVA. 


A Novel. + Oe Mrs. FORRESTER, author of ** Dolores,” 
“Mignon > -* Diana Carew,” etc. Second Edition. 
nee ‘Extra Cloth. $1.50. 

“A work of unusual power and interest. The plot 
is deeply attractive. the characters are striking, and 
the management of the story throughout is very 
skillful.” — Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
went. postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Pub- 
ishers. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 
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Hudson's Classical English Reader. 
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Hudson’s Shakespeare's Coriolanus. 

Sprague’s Milton’s Lycidas. 
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Harvard Examination Pap‘ rs for 1877. 

Six Week:»’ Preparation for Reading Cesar. (An en- 
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National Music Texcher, No. 2. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Rythmic and 
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MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 
DITSON & CO.’S 


Home Musical Library 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published. conveniently bound tn Thirty-two hand- 
some volumes. Each bok Is quite independent of 
the others, issold separat:!y, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 co 250 pages, sheet- music size, of good 
music, and each book is suld for 
$2 50 in Boards; $3 Cloth; $4 Gilt. 
There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 

THE SUNSHINE OF SONG, (2°0 pp. 60 songs.) 
The songsare by the most popular autnors. 

THE WORLDOF BONG (2560 pugs.) A great 
variety of songs by the best com users, native 
and foreign. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, § (232 ges. T 
Songs, Duety, ete. Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of tts publication consid: red the best. 

There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. 

The most recent ones are: 

CLUSTER OF GEMS, (257 pages.) 
Fine p eces for advanced piayers. 

GENS OF THE DANCE, (23° paces.) 

The newest compositions of acne 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. (25) pages 


bun‘red or more of the a ol of this most 
brilttant of masters. 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 32 books. 


("Look ont for Ditson & Co.’s New Weekly Musical 
Paper. Appearsin September. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 
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C. C. CASE and JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages of bright, new songs, 
duets, quartets, gles, and choruses, which rlone must 
insure for the book @ wide popu'4rity. Then comes 
a selection of * Congregational Tunes. ” fol owed by 
a collection of anthems, which demand special notice 
for their variety and real merit. 
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Religions Autelligence, 
THE ANNUAL COUNCIL OF THE 
TUNEERS. 





LAST year we gave in these columns an 
account of the origin, history, and pecu- 
liarities of the people called Tunkers, or 
German Baptists, and a description of 
their annual council and its proceedings. 
The general interest expressed in that 
article and our desire to follow and register 
the progress which the denomination is 
making, despite its persistent determina 
tion to preserve its eighteenth-century 
principles and usages inviolate, induce us 
to give the Council’s proceedings this 
year. Last year the Council was 
held in a barn, while the little ehurch 
was used as a kitchen and a_ with- 
drawing room for women and babies. 
This year the Council met ina tent near 
North Manchester, Inc. Four officers 
were chosen—viz., Enoch Ebey, moderator; 
James Quinter, writing clerk; R. H. Mil- 
ler, reading clerk; and J. R. Zug, door- 
keeper. The Conncil, which always 
meets in Whitsuntide, lasted through three 
days. Its first business was a query relative 
to divorce, one of the questions that co.ne 
up to bother the Brethren nearly every 
year. The query was so complex, and 
involved that few could understand it, and 
by common consent the matter was indefi- 
nitely postponed. A petition for a recon- 
sideration of the action of a former meet- 
ing condemning Grange societies was 
summarily disposed of, secresy and oaths 
being abominations in the sight of the 
Brethren, Next came a query asking the 
Council to condemn ‘‘tub baptism in a 
house,” as without the authority of the 
Scriptures. Mr. D. Gibbon explained the 
case on-which the query was based, as 
follows: 

** An afflicted lady made application for 
baptism, The elder in the adjoining district, 
being himself engaged, authorized by let 
ter a brother in the second degree in an- 
other district to baptize the applicant, with- 
out the consent of the congregation, He 
went to the house, and, with the counsel of 
a very few, there was atub brought forth 
and filled with water, and the sister was 
dipped in thistub of water, while the ad- 
ministrator stood upon the floor. Diesatis- 
faction was manifestin a congregation in 
this district, and a query brought to the 
district meeting more than a year ago; but, 
inasmuch as it was Known that a query ot 
this kind was brewing, a meeting was 
called together by such persons as ure 
sometimes denominated ‘chief men among 
the Brethren,’ and they came together and 
endorsed that baptism, and said that it 
was valid, because it was uponthe Min- 
utes of Annual Meeting that baptism in 
the house was tolerated.” 


The genera opinion seemed to be strong- 
ly against ‘‘ tub baptism,” one of the speak- 
ers remarking that a person able to be 
baptized in a tub was able to be carried to 
and dipped in a river; and D. K. Sayler, 
who served as moderator last year, was 
ready with an illustration to sustain the 
remark, Last year there was a young wo- 
man in his or a neighboring district who 
sent for the elders on her death-bed, and, 
knowing “that without being baptized she 
had no promise for the hereafter,” asked 
that the ordinance be administered to her 
in the house. She was supposed to be 
very near her last moments; but, on the 
counsel of the elders, she was taken down 
to the stream—only a little way off—in a 
sleigh and immersed. We thought, added 
the elder, that she ‘‘ was as easily immersed 
as any applicant we ever saw.” She died 
the next morning. Moses Miller and 
James Quinter thought exceptions ought 
to be made in such extreme cases as those 
reiated; and the Council appeared to agree 
with them, though all the rest of the 
speeches were against allowing any excep- 
tions to the rule, and the motion was 
lost. 

Fifty years ago the Brethren set their 
faces sternly against the use of carpets in 
their houses; but when the novelty of the 
fashion had worn off, and it was seep that 
they added greatly to the comfort of 
rooms, the Brethren began to have them in 
their houses. Tae Couucil was asked this 
year to set its seal of disapproval on the 
use of ‘‘ fine and fancy carpets,” as tend 
ing to “pride and elevation”; and the 


Couacil did so, without hesitation. 





Last year the Brethren organized a home 
mission scheme, which they called the 
Church Extension Union. Wereferred to 
it at the time as an innovation, particularly 
the appointment of salaried officers for it. 
The Council received several petitions on 
the subject, all similar to the following 
from Ohio: ‘‘Inasmuch as there is an 
organization among the Brethren koown 
as the Brethren’s Church Extension Union, 
having for its object the extension of the 
Gospel, but bearing all the marks of a 
worldly institution in some of its depart- 
ments, having at its head a _pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer, and a com- 
mittee on disbursements, a superin- 
tendent, and also a beard of direct- 
ors; and inasmuch as this is a de- 
parture from the ancient order,” will not 
the Annual Meeting account for such 
departure? The organizers and promoters 
of the Union appeared to be placed by 
these protests ina dilemma. Therecould be 
no doubt that the Union in its organization 
was contrary to the practice and principles 

of the denomination; but the brethren 

concerned, who are the most liberal and 

intelligent men in the Church, escaped 

censure very easily, while they preserved 

the movement in which they were inoterest- 

ed from condemnation by the Council. 

They had only to explain that the organ- 

ization complained of was not in exist- 

ence. Its promoters had met on the pre- 

vious Saturday, and decided to abolish the 

Union even in name. This, of course, left 

the protestants before the Council with 

nothing to protest against, and the subject 

was dropped, though not until it had been 

frankly stated that a new organization, 

under another name, had been formed, 

with the same objects, and Elder 

James Quinter showed in a _ very 

convincing manner how the Brethren, 

as professing to have the primitive and 

apostolic form of Christianity, were under 

obligation to spread it; and another of- 

ficer of the society told how missionaries 

had been sent ont, and how calls for teach- 

ers were coming in from all parts of the 

country, and even from England and Switz- 

erland. More than one hundred such calls 

had been received, and there was no other 

effective way of answering them. 

Several very trivial matters came up for 

consideration; but they were not so numer- 

ous a8 last year, and the Council finished 

its business in three, instead of four days. 

Among the queries presented was one 

inquiring whether an accused person should 

be asked whether he was satisfied with the 

decision of the Church before or after that 

decision was made known to him. The 

Council proved its possession of common 

sense by deciding at once that a man could 

not be expected to know whether a decision 

was satisfactory until its terms were made 

known tohim. Among the practices con- 

demned was that of ministers going about 

persuading people to join the Church, and 

telling taem they need not observe the order 

of the Brethren in regard to apparel; that 

of administrators of communion in not 

conforming to the order in respect to dress 

and the hair; and that of ‘‘expensive feast- 

ing at funerals.” The mode of feet-wash- 

ing, contrary to precedent, occupied but a 

few minutes of the Council, which de- 

clined to adopt a proposition to settle the 

agitation respecting the use of the single 

and double modes. A long discussion took 

place on the question whether a candidate 

for baptism should be asked the usual ques- 

tions about his faith on the banks of the 

stream, before entering, or while in the 

water. The prevailing view seemed to be 

that the questions should be asked in the 

water; but we cannot find that formal ac- 

tion was taken on the subject. The deba- 

ters went to the New Testament and to 

patristic literature to ascertain what the 

primitive practice was; but perhaps the 

logic of Mr. R. H. Miller satis fied those 
who had any doubt as to which was prefer- 
able. He said: 

‘‘T do not feel that to the profound rea- 
soner the argument from history on tiis 
subject gives any satisfaction. The ues- 
tion is brought here, and we who believe 
that it was the practice of the ancient 
churches to ask the questions in the water 
are asked to prove it: We did not come 
here prepared to prove it and are not goihg 


totry. We say the réal points in the con- 
troversy are not brought forth.’ It is ‘not at 





all satisfactory to our minds, because it is 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





not anything like a fair investigation of the | 
history on that subject. We visited the 
Brethren, and they seemed to be willing to 
accept the counsels of the brotherhood. 
They have that same feeling still; but they 
want better reasons than have been given 
them. They come here now armed with 
their historical arguments against the es- 
tablished order of the brotherhood, when 
we are not prepared to give them those 
reasons. Now baptism is a covenant. All 
the ideas of a covenant are in it. We 
enter into the covenant relationship of the 
church. The ceremony of baptism means 
that. Now, if a man makes a covenant, 
and if in that covenant there are words to 
be repeated, questions to be answered, con- 
fession to be made, and actions to be per- 
furmed, we say it is the most reasonable, 
logica}, and common-sense view of the sub- 
ject that it should all go together. If a 
man takes an oath before the Jaw, he says 
the words and at the same time he holds up 
his hand, Would it not look strange to 
have him pronounce the words out in the 

ard, and then come into the house and 

old up his hand? Logic would say: Let us 
have allof the covenant together. Whena 
man and a woman make a covenant of 
marriage, they both come up together, and 
al] the words of the covenant of marriage 
and the act of joining their bands are 
spoken and done there. It would seem 
strange to hear them utter the words of the 
marriage covenant at one place and put 
their hands together at another.” 


Another question asked was whether 
solicitors of contributions should first con- 
fer with the elders of the churches they 
visit, before beginning to canvass. The 
Council finally decided that there was no 
earthly objection to such practice. It is 
singular that it could have spent so much 
time in reaching a decision. ‘The northern 
district of Illinois wanted to know if a 
minister who refused to anoint a sick per- 
son, who neither «xpects nor desires to get 
well, should be ordained. The question 
was whether a minister (unordained) who 
refused to anoint except for restoration 
to health should be ordained. The majori- 
ty of speakers said no; but the Council de- 
cided to defer the subject. The mission 
which has been beguo in Denmark was 
commended to the support of the brother- 
hood. The momentous question whether a 
visitor of another denomivation should be 
asked to say ‘‘grace”’ at the table of a 
brother was answered in the negative also 
a query as to whether it was in accordance 
with the order of the Church to receive 
collections by passing roundahat. Would 
not the prectice, it was asked, ‘bring 
about a result stated in the latter clause of 
the second verse of the second chapter of 
second Peter? The clause reads: ‘‘ And 
many shall follow their pernicious way, by 
reason of whom thetruth shall be evil spoken 
of.” The Council refused to see any con- 
demnation inthe passage of taking upa 
collection in a hat. 

So ended another annual meeting of the 
people called Tunkers, and the delegates 
have gone to their homes, to publish the 
doings of the Council among their brethren 
and to think up hard questions for the next 
Council to answer; but above all to endeay- 
or to live and practice the faith and princi- 
ples of the Primitive Christians. 


a 


ANOTHER Ri'ualist has escaped, by decision 
ofa higher Court, the sentence imposed by 
Lord Penzance iv the Court of Arches. 
The Rev. Mr. Mackonochie has been one 
of the boldest and most pronounced Rit- 
ualists in England. When h‘s alleged flagrant 
violations ef the provisions of the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act were brought to the atten. 
tion, in the proper legal way, of Lord Penzance, 
he issued the ueual monition; to which, how- 
ever, the sccured paid no attention whatever. 
Then the Dean gave judgment, suspending Mr. 
Mackonochie from his clerical functions for 
tbree years for eontempt of Court. Mr, Mack- 
onochie appealed to the Queen’s Bench Divis- 
ion of the High Court of Justice, which has 
reversed the decision of Lord Penzance and 
issued a writ of prohibition against the sen- 
tence of suspension. Zhe Times, com- 
menting on the judgment, thinks that 
‘a much more important issue than the 
enforcement of Lord Penzance’s decree is in- 
directly involved. A majority of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench have repudiated principles of 
Jaw established by judgments of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council], aud have sub- 
stantially ignored the legal authority of that 
high appellate tribunal. The revocatiop of 
the sentence passed upon Mr. Mackonoebic 
implies that Lord Penzance was mistaken as to 
the powers of his office, and that the Judicial 
Commitféeof the Privy Council shared in the 





responsibility,for ‘his mistake, This decision 





@ manner so bold that the lord chief-justice 
felt bound to justify it by contending that it 
was the judicial duty of the Queen’s Bencb, in 
the exercise of its power of prohibition, to re- 
view and, if it seems right, to reverse the acts 
of every tribunal not a branch of the High 
Court. Mr. Justice Lush protested against the 
damaging blow which the decision of the other 
two judges strikes at the authority of the Privy 
Council, in grave and strong language. It 
must, indeed, be regarded as a very serious re- 
sponsibility that has been incurred in the rejec- 
tion by the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
authority of the judgments of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The com- 
petence of the Court of Arches to pass a sen- 
tence such as that of which the Queen’s Bench 
has now prohibited the enforcement has been 
distinctly affirmed by the Privy Council, an 
appellate tribunal of the highest rank and 
authority. Are we to understand that a single 
division of the High Court of Justice can or 
will set aside the Jaw as settled by a tribunal of 
independent jurisdiction, hitherto enjoying 
universal respect for the importance and value 
of its decisions? To this extent the lord 
chief-justice, at least, is prepared to go. ‘To 
stop short of it would be, he affirms, a derelic- 
tion of judicial duty.” 


.... What is called the Constitutional Move- 
ment in the Free Church of Scotland is taking an 
organized form in the Highlands. Not only 
has acede of regulations been prepared and 
circulated, but a form of prayer—a papal 
abomination which should make Dr, Begg’s 
bair stand on exd—has been provided; the 
opening sentence of which asks the compassion 
of ‘‘a j alous yet merciful God upon our fel- 
low-sinners in the Free Church, who, as leaders 
and follower:, have broken tbeir covenant with 
thee as God over this nation by forsaking the 
distinctive principles of the Disruption; who, 
since then, handed over to judicial blindness 
and hardness of heart, bave supported those 
men that bave been laboring to undermine the 
inspiration and supreme authority of thy Holy 
Word; and who, Jike another backsliding 
church of old, are continually proclaiming to 
the world, ‘We are rich, and increased in 
goods, and have need of nothing,’ and know 
pot ‘that they are wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, aud blind, and naked.’”’ The “‘ code”’ 
advises that the ‘‘ thousands of Constitutional 
Free Churchmen throughout the Highlands, 
who conscientiously separated from their pas- 
tors on the Union question, aud who for years 
back have seldom or never been geing to any 
church at all, should enter the Established 
Church, which is now the true Free Church of 
Scotland.” It further recommends the culti- 
vation of amicable relations with churches of 
the Establishment and return to them on every 
suitable opportunity, and says that every such 
return, ‘‘instead of being branded as an in- 
stance of backsliding or dishonorable dealing, 
should be hailed by every Constitutional Free 
Churchman as an evidence of faithfulness in 
the discharge of those national obligations to 
Chirist entered into at the Disruption.” In 
connection with this movement, it is interest- 
ing to note that the effects of the a olition of 
the Patronage Act are not what Free Churchmen 
of the Constitutional party supposed them tobe. 
The Court of Session has rendered a decision 
reversing the judgment, of the lower courts in 
what is known as the New Deer Settlement 
case. This decision shows that the Patrovage 
Abolition Act of 1874 did not give spiritual 
supremacy to the Church of Scotland ; but, on 
the contrary, points out the fact that the patron- 
age, transferred by the Act from lay patrons 
to congregations, is a purely civil act, and 
under the jurisdiction of the civil courts, which 
may accordingly review and reverse acts of the 
General Assembly itself. 


...-At the Wesleyan Conference at Brad- 
ford, England, the first business of the open 
conference was consideration of obituaries 
of ministers who died during the year. The 
Rey. Peter C. Horton spoke from the platform 
in eulogy of bis dead friend, the Rev. H. H. 
Chettle, and shertly after he had finished he 
faiuted and fell upon the platform, He re- 
vived for awhile ; but gradually sank, became 
unconscious for about three hours, and died 
of heart disease at ten o’clock at night. Next 
day there was a solemn religious service in 
connection with his sudden death. It was re- 
ported that 220 probationers for the ministry 
were examined in April, and sanction had 
been given for the erection of 123 chapels, at a 
cost of £174,311. 


....-The German cvrrespondent ef The 
Moravian says the recent Synod of the Ger- 
mau Province was unexpectedly conservative 
and those who expected radical changes were 
disappointed. Many, however, ‘‘ regard some 
of the changes which have been inaugurated 
(e. q., the use of the lot in the reception of 
new members) as dangerous inuovations, and 
fear lest the beginning of the end is drawing 
pear,” ; air 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





RESULTS OF THE LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE. 





THE results of the Lambeth Conference 
have been given to the world in the form of 
an encyclical letter from the bishops. As 
summarized by the London Times, the 
action of the Conference runs as follows: 


In considering the best mode of main- 
taining union among the various churches 
of the communion, the committee appoint- 
ed to determine that point first of all 
recognize the essential and evident unity 
in which the Church of England and the 
churches in visible communion with her 
have always been bound together. To- 
gether with this unity, however, there has 
existed among these churches that variety 
of custom, discipline, and form of worship 
which necessarily results from the exercise 
by each “‘ particular and national church ” 
of its right ‘‘to ordain, change, and abol- 
ish ceremonies or rites of the Church, or- 
dained only by man’s authority, so that all 
things be done to edifying.” There is at 
present no real ground for anxiety on 
account of this diversity; but the desire 
has of late been largely felt and expressed 
that some practical and efficient methods 
should be adopted in order to guard against 
possible sources of disunion in the future. 
The method which first naturally suggests 
itself is that of assembling a true general 
council, such as the Church of England 
has always declared her readiness to resort 
to; but in the present condition of Chris- 
tendom this is unhappily but obviously 
impossible. The experiment, now twice 
tried, of a conference of bishops called to- 
gether by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
aod meeting under his presidency offers 
at least the hope that the problem, hitherto 
unsolved, of combining together for con- 
sultation representatives of churches so 
differently situated and administered may 
find in the course of events its own solu- 
tion. Passing to details, the committee 
recommend that those dioceses which still 
remain isolated should, as circumstances 
may allow, associate themselves into a 
province or provinces; that common work 
should be undertaken wherever the opportu- 
nity shall present itself; that letters com- 
mendatory should be given by their own 
bishops to clergymen visiting for a 
time other churches than those to which 
they belong; that letters commendatory 
should be given by their own clergymen to 
members of their flocks going from one 
country to another; that some center of 
communication among the churches in En- 
gland, Ireland, Scotland, America, India, 
the Colonies, and elsewhere, through which 
ecclesiastical documents of importance 
might be mutually circ ulated, should be es- 
stablished; and that throughout the 
churches of the communion a season of 
prayer for the unity of Christendom should 
be observed after the present year. The 
committee call attention to the fact that 
communion in worship may be endangered 
by excessive diversities of ritual. While 
they consider that such large elasticity in 
the forms of worship is desirable as will 
give wide scope to all legitimate expres- 
sions of devotional feeling, they appeal to 
the catholic principle that order and 
obedience, even at the sacrifice of personal 
preferences and tastes, lie at the foundation 
of Christian unity, and are even essential 
to the successful maintenance of the faith. 


The Committee on Voluntary Boards of 
Arbitration for churches to which such an 
atrangement may be applicable recom’ 
mend generally every ecclesiastical prov- 
ince, which has constituted for the exercise 
of discipline over its clergy a tribunal for 
receiving appeals from its diocesan courts, 
should be held responsible for its own de- 
cisions, in the exercise of such discipline. 
The committee are not prepared to recom- 
mend that there should be any one central 
tribune of appeal from such provincial tri- 
bunals. If any province is desirous that 
its tribunal of appeal should have power 
to obtain, in matters of doctrine, or of dis- 
cipline involving a question of doctrine, 
the opinion of some council of reference 
before pronouncing sentence, the commit- 
tee consider that the conditions of such 
reference must be determined by the pro- 
vince itself. In dioceses which have not 
yet been combined into a province, or 


which may be geographically incapable of 


being so combined, appeals should lie from 


Canterbury. The circumstances of each 
diocese must determine how such consen- 
sual jurisdiction could be enforced. The 
committee, in conclusion, point out condi- 
tions which should be observed in the trial 
of a bishop. 

The report of the committee on the posi- 
tion of the Anglican chaplains and chap- 
laincies on the Continent of Europe and else- 
where, having carefully considered a me- 
morial addressed to the archbishops and 
bishops of the Church of England by four 
priests and other members of ‘‘the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Reformed Episcopal 
Church,” praying for the consecration of 
a bishop, cannot but express their hearty 
sympathy with the memorialists in the dif- 
ficulties of their posftion; and, having 
heard a statement on the subject of the 
proposed extension of the Episcopate to 
Mexico by the American Church, they 
venture to suggest that. when a bishop shall 
have been consecrated by the American 
Church for Mexico, he might be induced 
to visit Spain and Portugal and render 
such assistance at this stage of the move- 
ment as may seem to him practicable and 
advisable, 

We now come to the report of the com- 
mittes appointed to receive questions sub- 
mitted to them in writing by bishops desir- 
ing the advice of the Conference on 
difficulties or problems they have met with 
in their several dioceses. Attention has 
been called to the following subjects: The 
position which the Anglican Church should 
assume toward the ‘‘ Old Catholics.” Ap- 
plications for intercommunion between 
themselves and the Anglican Church from 
persons connected with the Armenian and 
other Christian communities in the East, 
The position of Moravian ministers within 
the territorial limits of dioceses of the 
Anglican communion. The West Indian 
dioceses. The Church of Hayti. Local 
peculiarities regarding the laws of mar- 
riage. A board of reference for matters 
connected with foreign missions and diffi- 
culties arising in the Church of England 
from the revival of obsolete forms of ritual 
and from erroneous teaching on the subject 
of confession. ‘‘The fact that a solemn 
protest. is raised in so many churches and 
Christian communities throughout the 
world against the usurpation of the See of 
Rome and against the novel doctrines pro- 
mulgated by its authority,” the committee 
say, “is a subject for thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God. All sympathy is due from 
the Anglican Church to the churches and 
individuals protesting against these errors, 
and laboring it may be under special diffi- 
culties, from the assaults of unbelief as 
well as from the pretensions of Rome.” 

Considering unhappy disputes on ques- 
tions of ritual, the committee desire to 
affirm the principle that no alteration 
from long - accustomed ritual should be 
made, contrary to the admonition of the. 
bishop of the diocese. Further, having in 
view certain novel practices and teachings 
on the subject of confession, it is the 
deliberate opinion of the committee that 
no minister of the Church is authorized to 
require from those who may resort to him 
to open their grief a particular or detailed 
enumeration of all their sins, or to require 
private confession previous to receiving 
the holy communion. At the same time, 
the committee do not desire to limit in any 
way the provision made in the Book of 
Common Prayer for the relief of troubled 
consciences. 

rr 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 
OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Duliewe of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
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of nearly a thousand 
others for churches in 
every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply tous direct tor all information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. 


THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
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ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 25-5 sets of reeds. 
Five years’ warranty. 
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in a pleasant home in New En- 
ke under her care and instraction 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
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NOTICES. 


@@” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to Phe Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 3787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia) Bditor,and all business 
eommunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Bex 3787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for t A 
must be authenticated by the name and sddress of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as s 
@taranty of good faith. 

t”" We do not hold ourssives responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

62” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT Cannot 
be returned unless sccompanied bys stamped and 
Girected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 
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WISE OVERMUCH. 





Wuy such zealous revival preachers us 
Mr. Moody and the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., 
are attracted toward the idew that the Lord 
will speedily appear visibly in the sky and 
the world come to aa end it would be hard 
to say. Perhaps the doctrine may seem 
fitted to frighten drowsy sinners. We are 
inclined to think that a textual study of the 
Bible, seeking for hidden meanings and 
deep types and allegories, to which some of 
these millenarians are given makes then 
ready to accept the improbable, and to im- 
sgine that therein they are honoring the 
Word. 

An interesting instance of this teaching 
has occurred in Chicago, where Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin, the admirable pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, has been preach- 
ing a series of four sermens in support of the 
millenarian doctrine. At the close of the 
last sermon one of the most honored mem- 
bers of the church arose and read a sensi- 
ble and able protest against the doctrine 
taught. We do not here consider the pro- 
priety of this protest nor the right of the 
pastor to teach these or any other views. 
We only care to call attention to the folly 
not to say more, of speculation on this 
subject, as shown in the way it was treated 
by Paul, an authority whom we must a) 
respect. 

The great apostle taught the coming of 
Christ, and in such a way that his teaching 
was misconstrued and abused even in his 
own day. On this subject his two epistles 
to the Thessalonians are very instructive. 
Paul did not teach the doctrine of the sec- 
ond coming of Christ as a mere specula- 
tion or barren piece of prophecy; but as a 
doctrine of comfort to the faithful when 
tried. It was the resurrection doctrine of 
Paul—an assurance of blessedness beyond 
this life, which should repay for all afflic- 
tions. The Thessalonian Church suffered 
many persecutions. They looked forward 
to a blessed reward in the Kingdom of 
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Christ, whose coming they were expecting. 
In their ignorance, some of them feared 
that their friends who had passed away 
might lose the blessedness reserved for 
those who should be found waiting on 
earth for the Lord’s appearing. St. Paul 
assured them that the dead saints shall 
bave the first place in the resurrection. 
‘* The dead in Christ shall rise first,” while 
we which remain shall be caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air. ‘‘So shall we 
ever be with the Lord. .Wherefore, com- 
fort one another with these words.” Bat 
some inquisitive and meddlesome saints of 
Thessalonica—and we have such now— 
would be likely, St. Paul knew, to turn 
away from the comfort to speculate about 
the speediness of the Lord’s coming. The 
apostle, therefore, instantly anticipated 
their curiosity, and rebuked it, saying: 
‘*But of the times and seasons, brethren, 
ye have no need that I write unto you.” 
He refused to gratify their curiosity, and 
recurred immediately to the practical value 
of the doctrine, bidding his readers to be 
watchful and sober. 

But the Thessalonians did not all accept 
the rebuke. The notion of Christ’s speedy 
secord coming was fascinating to them, and 
they made it a prominent subject of teach- 
ing and inguiry. St. Paul, therefore, was 
compelled in a second epistle to rebuke 
their impertinent curiosity and to confirm 
the Church, which had been disturbed by 
the millenarians of his day. ‘‘ We be- 
seech you, brethren,” he says, ‘‘as to the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our 
gathering together unto him, that ye be not 
soon shaken from your mind, or be 
troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, 
nor by letter as from us, as that the day ot 
the Lord is at band. Let no man deceive 
you, by any means.” And the apostle pro- 
ceeds to show why the immediate advent 
of our Lord was not to be expected. 

The use made by St. Paul of the doctrine 
of Christ’s second coming, which was in 
his mind substantially that of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead—which, in turn, has in our 
later Christian life taken the form of the 
immortality of the soul, with future re- 
wards and punisbment—might well be in- 
structive to our modern millenarians, Not 
in these two epistles alone, but throughout 
all his writings, Paul uses the doctrine ul- 
ways not theologically, but homiletically, 
as acomfort or a warning, as Christ did 
before him. ‘‘ Watch ye, therefore” is 
the burden of the Scriptures on this sub- 
ject. ‘‘ We should live soberly, righteous- 
ly, and godly in this present world; look- 
ing for that blessed hope and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ When Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear 
with him in glory. Mortify, therefore, 
your members,” etc. ‘‘Let your modera- 
tion be known unto.all men. The Lord is 
at hand.” We could multiply quotations 
to show what is the only use made in the 
Scriptures of the doctrine of Christ’s sec- 
ond coming; but these are sufficient. It 
was used exclusively for a moral purpose 
and was never speculated upon. 

The religious teachers of the present 
day who are giving so much attention to 
prophecy and are preaching that the end of 
all things is near at hand accept the bind- 
ing character of the instructions of Christ 
and his apostles, Such being the case, they 
are, it seems to us, guilty of clear disobe- 
dience to the inspired instructions, The 
times and seasons, says St. Paul, are some- 
thing not necessary to be written about. 
All we can know is that Christ will come 
suddenly. Paul did not himself know 
when the time should come and did not 
concera himself about it. Christ himself, 
when on earth, did not know the time, and 
just before his death he told his disciples: 
‘‘Of that day and that hour kooweth no 
man; no, not the angels which are in 
Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 
And after his resurrection, indeed, in his 
last interview with them before his ascen- 
sion, they introduced the subject once 
more; and once more did he pointedly re- 
buke their curiosity, saying: ‘‘It is not for 
you to know the times or the seasons 
which the Father has put in his own pow- 
er.” With the rebuke of Paul and the re- 
buke of Christ resting over them, how 
dare men now go to troubling the churches 
on this subject? Will they pretend to have 





more information than the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or to reverse the instructions of the 
chief of his apostles? To our view, this 
prying into the prophecies for a purpose so 
foreign to that for which they were uttered 
is a presumption little less than blas- 
phemous. We see it on every side, in a 
mild form, as exemplified in the chiliasm 
of the two largest Lutheran bodies in the 
country and in the teachings of Mr. Moody, 
Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., and Dr. Goodwin; 
and more grossly in the babble of Advent- 
ists, ‘‘ Timeists,” Dr. Wild, Dr. Seiss, and 
the Pyramidolog'sts, who hold that we are 
now in a narrow passage of the Pyramids, 
which indicates ‘‘troublous times,” from 
1876 to 1882, preceding the coming of 
Christ. ‘‘Let no man deceive you by any 
means,” 
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STATE REPUDIATION. 





THe general impression, since the adop 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment to the 
Constitution, excluding the right of indi- 
viduals to bring a suit against any of the 
states in the courts of the United States, 
has been that, if a state chooses to repudi- 
ate its debt obligations, our political system 
furnishes no coercive remedy to the credit- 
or. It is quite true that a state can pass no 
law ‘‘impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts”; yet it can just as effectually repu 
diate these contracts by simply omitting to 
pass a law for their fulfillment, Non-ac- 
tion will as effectively gain the end as ac- 
tion. The sovereignty of a state precludes 
its being sued in its own courts against its 
own consent. These courts are its crea- 
tures and can exercise only such powers as 
the state may bestow upon them. If, then, 
it be true that individual claimants have 
no right of suit against a state in the Fed- 
eral courts, it is entirely a matter of its 
own option whether it shall pay its debts or 
not. 

Such being assumed to be the condition 
of the Constitution, then it is abundantly 
evident that this instrument is but a par- 
tial success in respect to one of the ends 
specified in its preamble. That end is to 
“establish justice,” and we can hardly 
think of a more important relation of jus- 
tice than that which pertains to the honest 
payment of state debts. It is simply mon 
strous that the states should have the pow- 
er of contracting debts, and then, because 
they are in the Union and under the shield 
of the Constitution, should be able to re- 
pudiate them, with absolute impunity, as 


-against all coercive remedies. This is con. 


ceding far to much to state sovereignty. 
No nation on the earth is sovereign 
to this extent. Moreover, a melancholy 
record of facts shows that some of 
the states of this country have not had suf- 
ficient honesty or respect for the opinions 
of mankind to prevent them from repudi 
ating their debts. Millions of dollars are 
to-day in the category of repudiated state 
obligations, with but aslim chance of ever 
passing into any other category. Tbe whole 
country is disgraced and the creditors are 
robbed. If for this enormous evil there is 
really no remedy in the Constitution and 
in the powers of the General Govern- 
ment, then not only 1s the instrument itself 
Seriously defective, but the rights of the in- 
dividual citizen in this respect are less se- 
cure and less protected under the Consti- 
tution than they would be without it. 
Sweep away the Constitution altogether, 
and the result would be that each state 
would, under the law of nati ns, be the 
sole and absolute protector of the rights 
or its own citizens. If those rights, 
whether of person or property, were in- 
vaded by any other state, it would be the 
right and the duty of the state of which 
these citizens were members to require a 
proper reparation therefor. It is a settled 
principle in the law of nations that every 
sovereign state has the right to protect its 
own citizens or subjects against injury 
and injustice by other sovereign states, 
even at the price of war. Vattel says, in 
reference to this point: ‘‘ Whoever uses a 
citizen ill indirectly offends the state 
which is bound to protect this citizen; and 
the sovereign of the latter should avenge 
his wrongs and punish the aggressor, and, 
if possible, oblige him to make full repara- 
tion.” Phillimore, in his ‘‘ International 
Law,” applies this general principle to the 
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specific question of debts due from one 
sovereign state to the citizens or subjects 
of another. He says: “The right of 
interference on the part of the state, 
for the purpose of enforcing the per- 
formance of justice to its citizens from 
a forcign state, stands upon an unquestion- 
able foundation when the foreign state has 
become itself the debtor of these citizens.” 
Lord Palmerston, when secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, issued in 1848 a cir- 
cular to the representatives of the British 
Government in foreign states, directing 
them to give notice that the government 
claimed the right to see to it that the cluims 
of British holders of the bonds of foreign 
states were properly protected, and that, if 
it became necessary, by reason of non-pay- 
ment, the government would exercise the 
right and enforce the payment. 

If, then, the Constitution of the United 
States were out of the way, and each state 
were virtually a nation, this principle of in. 
ternational law would apply as between 
the states. If, for example, the State of 
Tennessee should refuse to pay its debts 
due to the citizens of the State of New 
York, it would be competent for the latter 
to take up the cause of it own citizens and 
insist, even atthe price of war, that Ten- 
nessee should not rob these citizens of 
their justrights. The question would not 
be simply what Tennessee chooses to do or 
not to do, since she would be acting under 
her international responsibility to the State 
of New York. The latter, in its organic 
avd corporate character, might make itself 
a party tothe question, and claim that its 
citizens should not be robbed by «any state, 
and enforce the claim by the usual reme 
dies practiced among nativns. All this is, 
of course, precluded by the Constitution ; 
and, if that instrument contains no pro- 
vision by which Tennessee can be com- 
pelled to pay her debts due to the citizens 
of New York, then these citizens have lost 
the protective power of their own state, as 
against injustice by Tennessee, and have 
gained no equivalent substitute therefor 
under the Constitution, and, hence, in this 
respect are worse off than they would have 
been under the law of nations, or under the 
Articles of Confederation, that were super 
seded by the adoption of the Constitution. 

We submit that, if this be the state of 
the Constitution—a point that we here 
purposely avoid attempting to decide— 
then it needs more amendments than those 
which simply relate to the manner of 
electing the President and Vice-President. 
Upon this supposition, it has taken awny a 
very important protection to the citizen, 
and has supplied no equivalent therefor. 
It has left him exposed to the injustice 
and wrong of having debts due him from 
other states repudiated, with no possibie 
relief. The repudiating state may snap 
its fingers in his face and tell him to whistle 
for his money, and his own state must look 
on as a passive spectator. 





‘“RATS” ONCE MORE. 





WE have not been surprised that several 

of our exchanges, ineluc ing The Index and 
The Orange Journal and Dr. Bartol in The 
Christian Register, condemn the morality 
of our little argument in defense of Mr. 
Comstock’s method of getting evidence 
against dealers in infamous literature and 
appliances. The attack is less against us 
than against the whole system of detective 
agencies. 
* Wewill take a typical case. Mr. Com- 
stock has reason to believe that a male or 
female physician, whose advertisements 
betray his or her character, is selling, in de- 
flance of law, drugs or instruments for the 
purpose of destroying the life of unborn 
infants. He visits the practitioner, tells a 
plausible story of a friend:in trouble, and 
asks for the suspected articles. They are 
produced and paid for, and the evidence is 
used to convict the seller. This is all. 
And we say it is right. We admit the 
deceit, the falsehood; but we insist that it 
is one of those cases of justifiable false- 
hood which are not simple lies and which 
no right ethics can condemn. 

There is just one argument brought 
against it, and that is a quotation from 
Paul, who said the damnation is just of 
those who do evil that good may come 





Paul was right there, as he always is. But 
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what did he say? Did he have anything at 
all like this in mind? He was talking of a 
very different thing, and repelling the no- 
tion that, because God’s forgiveness of sin 
enhances his glory, therefore, a man may 
be as licentious as he pleases, all for God's 
glory. Aman who makes his relation to 
God’s grace an excuse for a vile life de- 
serves damnation. But this detection of 
crime is a very different thing, and there is 
not in the whole Bible nor in the moral 
nature of man any precept forbidding such 
deception as is used and as is necessary. in 
this case. We acknowledge that in a world 
which had no evil there would be needed 
no detectives or spies; but crime and war 
justify their existence, as has been gener- 
ally admitted by ethical writers of Pagan 
and Christian times. Scriptural instances 
are numerous, and do not need to be quoted. 
Dr, Bartol says that, if Mr. Comstock’s 
“decoy-duck method ” is Christianity, then 
“let us be that sort of Pagans that can tell 
the truth.” We should like to know where 
Dr. Bartol will find that sort of Pagans 
which never ailow «a falsehood. ‘It is 
plain to any ore’s sense,” says Cicero, 
**that such sort of promises can never be 
binding as are made by people overawed 
by fear or oveireached by deceit, most 
of which are void by the prator’s cdicts, 
and some of them even by the laws 
themselves”; or, again, ‘‘ Suppose you 
had sworn to a pirate that you would 
pay him such asum if he would spare your 
life. lt would not be perjury though you 
should not pay it to him; for a pirate is by 
no means a lawful adversary, but, rather, 
& common pest aud encmy of mankind, so 
that uobody is obiigated to keep his faith 
or vath with him.” And this in Cicero's 
long work specialiy devoted to ethics, It 
is with those who wre not *‘luwful en 
emies,” but ‘common pests and enemies 
of mankind,” that Mr. Comstock has todo; 
und he uses the best pagau or Christian 
morals obtainable in his work. His lying 
is just that sort of lying which we do to 
rats when we deceive them with cheese 
and draw them into a trap. By the way, 
we would like to see un argument showing 
at just what point in the scale of intelli 
gence between a philosopher and a rat it 
becomes right to deceive a pest. We hold 
—and it is a common sense view—that it is 
wroug to kill a man or a rat, unless they be 
pests. it is wrong to deceive them, unless 
they be pests, It is just as much doing 
evil that good may come when an ollicer of 
the law, sworn to execute the law and pre- 
serve public morals, deprives a man of his 
right to liberty aud life as it is when he 
tells a thief or devuucher of public morals 
a falsehood in order to catch him. The 
man who defies the law has forfeited his 
rights under the law, and cannot Complain 
if he has allowed to him only the rights of 
vermin, This is strong meat, which is 
good for men, if not for babes. 





JOHN C. FREMONT. 





Tur man who left New York several 
days ago to assume the govervorship of 
Arizona travels toward the Pacific Coast 
far more easily than he did thirty-six 
years ago. Through wilderness and desert, 
over mountains and amid the severest 
storms, oftentimes without « guide, en- 
duriog all sorts of sufferings, from attacks 
by Indians to almost actual starvation, this 
‘Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains” 
pushed slowly on, witha small band of 
followers, until he entered California, in 
1844. During this period John C. Fre- 
mont did more to open up the far western 
territory than any other man living or 
dead. Lt was from his explorations that 
the country first gained an accurate de- 
scription of the great Salt Lake and the 
Territory of Utah. His march to Califor- 
nia wrested that state from the govern- 
ment of Mexico, und made it « part of the 
United States at a time when England and 
France were looking covetously upon it. 
Indeed, as Gen: Fremont stated at the re- 
ception recently given him in this city by 
the Society of California Pioneers, bad it 
not been for therpromptness of his follow- 
ers at this time, California would have 
been a gem in the diadem of the Queen of 
England. ,' 

It is reported that the English Admiral 
Seymour declared that, if he had arrived a 


few days sooner, the flag of England, in- 
stead of that of the United States, would 
have floated over California. No wonder 
then that California made Fremont its 
first governor, and after its admission as a 
state sent him to the United States Senate. 

The history of California during all these 
years testifies most forcibly to her obliga- 
tions to General Fremont. 

The enormous wmioveral and agricultural 
wealth of the Pacific Coast, the importance 
of San Francisco as a seaport, the growth 
of large towns, the building of railroads, 
aud, in fact, all the internal improvements 
draw a striking contrast between General 
Fremont’s first and present visit to this 
Western country. Instead of goivg among 
strangers, he goes back to see his frievds. 
“TItis like a visit home” was the remark 
he made, several weeks since, in reference 
to his intended departure for the Far 
West. 

We know that the people of California 
have the greatest respect for the carly 
settlers—the Pioneers and Forty-niners— 
and we know they bave no less respect 
for Gen. John C. Fremont. We are not 
surprised that in San Francisco the society 
of the California Pioneers and other citi- 
zens tendered him a public reception, on 
his way to Atizona. There were many 
and hearty greetings, speeches by dis- 
tinguished citizens, a cordial letter from 
General Sberman, and a good time gen- 
erally. We doubt not that similar recog- 
nition awaited him in Sacramento and else- 
where on bis route, for we know the citi- 
zens of California are quick to do a generous 
act. The reception of the new governor 
of Arizona could be no less cordial and en- 
thusiastic in 1878 than the reception given 
March 6th, 1844, to Captain Jobn C. Fre- 
mont by Captain John A. Sutter, at Sutter’s 
Fort, California. 





SHALL OLD MEN VOTE? 





Professor Austin Phelps, in Te Congreya- 
tionalist, and are impressed by its force. 
We propose to pursue the argument a little 
further. 

The experiment of Negro suffrage in the 
Southern States has been a great failure. 
The Negroes are ignorant—at present — 
apd cannot get educated for a generation 
ortwo. Then they have not much “ grit” 
—it bas been ground out of them by centu- 
ries of servitude—and it will take more 
than forty years fur them to forget the 
bondage of Egypt. They have not intelli 
gence ¢nough to fight wisely, nor spunk 
enough to fight at all. But ‘‘who would 
be free himself must strike the blow,” and 
they can’t or won't strike the blow. A 
people that cannot fight cannot rule. Gov- 
ernment is based on brute force, and those 
that have the brute force must govern; for 
right—at least the right of suffrage—is 
based on might. The Negroes are now 
compelled to submit, and have practically 
lost their so-called right of suffrage, be- 
cause they cannot fight. Blessed-are they 
that fight, for they shall inberit the earth. 

The application of this principle is evident. 
We have extended the privilege of suffrage 
too far. Thousands and millions of white 
men in our country are allowed to vote who 
cannot sustain their vote by force, which is 
all that guarantees their right to vote. The 
privilege of the ballot should be limited to 
those wbo bear arms, and who, as the mili- 
tia of a state, are liable to be called out to 
enforce the laws made by the fighting voters 
Now, the age at which a man ceases to be 
a fighter being set by law at forty-five, it 
foliows that no man over forty-five should 
vote. The same principle will forbid all 
under forty-five to vote whoare in any way 
disabled—all men of feeble health, all who 
wear spectacles, all who cannot endure 
military fatigue. It is easy to find out 
who such men are. In case of war, under 
medical examination, they are very readily 
declared to be exempts. They are not fit 
to fight. The young and strong men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
could ina month sweep all the rest of the 
population into the Atlantic Ocean. They 
only have the force to execute the decisions 
of the majority, and they only should vote, 
for suffrage is the right of might. Let the 
old men stop voting. 

The application of this principle to fe 





WE have been reading an able article by' 


male suffrage is obvious; but we will not 
pursue the subject, as it has. been sufficient- 
ly elucidated by Professor Phelps. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Iv is amusing to see how dense human 

skulls are when a joke not labeled a joke is 

thrownattaem. That article of Dr. McCosh’s 

—if it be his—in Zhe North American Review, 

entitled ‘An Advertisement for a New Relig- 

ion,” is one of the most admirable satires we 

ever read, It shows mest clearly, under the 

thin disguise of the search by ‘an Evolution- 

ist” for a new religion, the weak points iv the 

assumption of those who would try to believe 
that mind and conscience are all evolved out 
of matter. Even The Saturday Review is not 
quite sure what the writer means. “ His 
style,” it says, “ oscillates between a kind of 
solemn banter and cynical earnestness, which 
leaves one in doubt as to his real design, and 
there are passages which read as though the 
whole might be intended for an elaborate but 
eomewhut recondite burlesque.’’ Several 
American papers have taken the article as se- 
rious and severely abuse it. The Religious Tel- 
escope perpetrates the following angry para- 
graph: 

‘* RELIGION RipicuLED.—Some green pump- 
kin of the undeveloped Darwin species, wo 
has not yet been named, has written a mess 
of twaddle under the caption ‘ An Advertise- 
ment for a New Religion,’ which Zhe North 
American Review publisies in its last issue. 
The article is the most senseless and the most 
dis:egardful of facts, as to the character and 
triumphs of Christianity, of anything claiming 
to be of a literary character that we have ever 
seen. The North American lowers its high 
standard even in a literary view by the use of 
such greepishness,” 








It is because we have learned by funny ex- 
perience that we have readera who cannot be 
trusted to recognize a joke when not in the 
* Pebbies” column, that we have put a label in 
a note at the foot of the column iu which Mr. 
Macrae’s article begins. There was no such 
mau as Legree. He is a figure of speech, an 
impersonation ; in fact, he means Turkey—the 
country Turkey, we mean; that is, the vation 
Turkey. 








Some time ago The Congregationalist made 
the most foolich assertion that no one of the 
Puritan divines, from Robinson to the Elder 
Edwards, taught the doctrine of infant damna- 
tion. We immediately disproved the state- 
ment by quotations from Hooker. The Con- 
gregationatist, if we remember, did not have 
much to say, except that Hooker did uot rep- 
resent these divioes, if he taught the doctrine. 
In a sermon published in The Golden Rule, and 
apparently cugeested by language of Mr. 
Reed’s, on his removal from a Springfield toa 
New York chtireb, the Rev. Washington Glad- 
den takes up the sudject of Historic Congrega- 
tionalism, shows bow what is properly historic 
must display the power of development, and, 
as an illustration of antique or traditional Con- 
gregationalism, mentions the fact, which the 
editor of The Congreqgationalist must have for- 
gotten, that in 1690 the four Congregational 
pastors of Bost«n united in writing a book in 
reply to a Quaker named Keith, the purpoee of 
which was to show definitely thatsome infants 
are damned. They say: ‘‘ We are challenged to 
prove thet there are reprobate infants, or such 
as goto hell for Adam's sin only.”” This challenge 
they meet, showing from the Scriptures thot 
iufante are under sentence of condemnation, 
and ‘‘that this senterce hath been actually exe- 
cuted upon some infants’’; and they proceed 
to argue afterward that none can be saved 
among the heathen. It is incredible that 
Hooker, in Connecticut, and these four Bost n 
divines were exceptions to the general belief 
ofthe Puritan divines, from Robinson to the 
Elder Edwards. Isit too much to ask of The 
Congregutionalist, of Boston, that it will be 
frank enough to acknowledge that it was in 
error? 


New fanaticisms must take the place of the 
old and the old must pass away. It was fore- 
ordained that Oneida Commuovism could not 
endure. It was based on fanaticism or per- 
fectionism. Its founder, Mr. J. H. Noyes, 
was in his way a very pious man, thoroughly 
honert and in earnest, and he made the re- 
ligious element very promivevt in the Com- 
munity. But even the institution of “ crit- 
icism’’ could not keep the body homogeneous. 
When it was determined to send the young 
men and young women of the Community 
abroad for education its fate was sealed. The 
leader in a reported rebellion within the body 
is the son of Mr. Noyes, a young pbysician of 
much ability, indoctrivated in modern ideas, 
aud who fails, as many of the younger men do, 
to reach his father’s rhapsodic hights. We 
hear of quite apumber of secessions and we 
suspect that a severe blow will be given to the 
institution. It has been successful only be- 
cause its leading members have been governed 
by a genuine though erratic religious principle, 





which overcame natural selfishness.’ If the 
faith on which it was founded is sapped, the 
institution must fail, as have so many other 
socialistic experiments. For information on 
this subject we have to trust outside sources 
of information, as the pap: r published by the 
Community, The Socialist, seems to avoid giv- 
ing local news, and gives itself to the di-cus- 
sion of universal socialism, thus making it a 
much less interesiing paper than was the old 
Oneida Circular. 
PUNCHARD defines Congregationalism as 
“that system of church government in which 
the Scriptures are recognized as the only in- 
fallible guide respecting church order and dis- 
ciplive.”’ The Presbyterian asks: ‘Does not 
every church make the same claim? Has any 
church a right to exist which cannot plant it- 
self upon the autbortty of the Divine Word ?” 
That church which bases its order and disci- 
pline simply on the Bible, asking only what 
was the manver of the converted Jews of the 
time of Paul and imagining that their manner 
is binding on us, takes a false position. Pulity 
is the attire of the Church. It is a matter 
simply of comfort and decency. If the apos- 
tolic polity were not the most useful pow, we 
should be under obligation to change it; for 
polity was made for the Church, and not the 
Church for polity. The aposties gave infalli- 
ble directions for their own times on this vert- 
able matter of church government and no- 
where bind us for our times, except by the 
general principles of love and common eevse. 
A biblical argument for any ove form of gov- 
ernment is of value only as it is based on 
the oneness of human nature and the esimilar- 
ity of conditions, Order is an important thing, 
perhaps, but of a secondary importance ; aud 
a good church may have a bad polity, just as 
Evarts is an excellent secretary, even when, as 
Mrs. Hayes remarked, he *‘ wears a shocking 
bad bat.’”’ 


Tut Rev. Leovard Woolsey Bacon puts a 
question tu the editor of the Congregutionalist, 
in w recent number of that journal, to which be 
has some difficulty iv getting an answer. The 
editor bad asked pretty sbar;ly of some one 
who had declared himself to be ‘* not a Con- 
gregationalist’’: ‘‘ Why, then, does be not take 
bis name off from our denomivatioual rolls ¥” 
Mr, Bacov now frankly assumes the same po- 
sition, declares that be openly renounced Cor 
gregationalism Jong ago in the pages of the 
Congregational Quarterly, aud asks what meas- 
ures he isto take to relieve “the dsnomina- 
tional rolls” of his name, The editor comments 
on Mr. Bacow’s letter to the length of a column ; 
but does pot seem to touch the question. He 
even seems to imply, by u ceriain acerbity of 
expression, that he flods the question embar- 
rassing and even annoying. We confess that 
it seems a perplexing one, and are puzzled to 
know what answer, if any, can be given to it. 
We suspect that the very next step in the pro- 
cess of orgavizing the Congregationalists in a 
solid denomination, with a doctrinal standard, 
will have to be the constituting of a judicature, 
with power to purge the denominati nal rolls 
of objectionable names. The only ‘‘ recourse,” 
at present, seems to be to abuse the offending 
brotber in the denomipationsal journals —a 
method which Mr. Bacon characterizes as *‘ dis- 
cipliiune by newspaper.” It isa most ineffect- 
ive mode of disciplive with some offenders. 





THE Christian Intelligencer quotes our par- 
agraph of a few weeks ago about Dr, Talmage 
acd the doctrine of the Reformed (Daich) 
Church about Christ’s descent in'o Hell, and 
replies to it at greut length. We have to say 
that we never asserted that the Reformed 
Church was “responsible for the utterances 
of Mr. Talmage.”?’ We doubt if he is bimself 
responsible for all of them. Further, we 
quoted from both the H-idelberg Catechism 
and from the Compendium. The Intelligencer 
entirely omits all reference to the latter. It 
proves, we acknowledge, that the first com- 
pilers of the Catechism did not believe that 
Christ descended into Gehenna, and the orig- 
inal German excludes the idea; but the En- 
glish version adopted by the Reformed Church 
does not. The Intelligencer says of the Cat- 
echism : 

““Tts exact language fs this: 

“6 Question 44.—Why is there added ‘He 
descended into Hell’? 

‘+ 4nawer.—Tbat in my greatest temptations 
I may be assured and whu ily comfert mysef 
in this, that my Lord Jesus Carist, by his ioex- 
pressible angui-b, pains, and terrors which be 
suffered in his soul on the cross and before, 
bath delivered me from the anguish and tor- 
ments of Hell.’” 

This is not the ‘‘ exact Javguage” of the an- 
swer, which is this : 

“Tbat in my greatest temptations I msy be 
assured and wholiy comfort myself in tbis, 
that my Lord Jesus Curist, by his inexpress- 
ible anguisb, pains, terrors, and hellish agonies 
in which he was pruvged, during ali his suffer- 
ings, but especially on the cross, hath delivered 
me from the anguish and torments of Hell.’’ 
It will be seen how much more the actual an- 
swer of the Catechism, as adopted by the Re- 
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formed Church in America and givev, as we 
said, in all the hymn-books of the Church, 
inclines to Dr. Talmage’s notion than does 
that which the IJnéelligencer falsely attributes 
to it. The fact is that, instead of giving its 
own version, the Intelligencer has given one 
prepared for the German Reformed Church 
twenty years ago, and which has never been 
adopted by the Dutch Church. If this is 
honest, we fail to see the honesty of it. What 
we especially referred to, bowever, was not 
this answer in the Catechism, but the follow- 
ing, from the Compendium : 

“ Question 32.—What, then, hath Jesus Christ 
done to save na? 

‘* Answer.—He bas suffered for us, was cru- 

cified aud died, was buried, and descended 
into Hell; that is, he suffered the torments of 
Hell, and thus became obedient to his Father, 
that he might deliver us from the temporal and 
eternal puvishment due to sio.”’ 
We do not now suppose that this explicit 
language of the American Dutch Church repre- 
sents any European, Dutch, or German KRe- 
formed Chureh; but it would sufficiently 
explain any tendency to the doctrice of 
Christ’s personal descent into Hell (not Hades) 
that might be held by men like Dr. Talmage. 
The next time our neighbor attempts to quote 
the language of the Reformed Standards we 
will lend it @ correct copy. 





Tue Congregational Quarterly adds to its list 
of clergymen who have lately left the Congre- 
gational body for other denominations. Of 
ten new names eight have joined the Episcopal 
Church, so that tte total numbers now stand: 
Episcopalian, 13; Unitsrian, 12; Independent, 
2; Ref rmed (Dutch), 1; Universali-t, 1; Rad- 
ical, 1. It will be seen that the Episcopalians 
and the Uniterians almost equally divide the 
seceders from Congregationalism. Half of 
them are dissatisfied with the doctrines held in 
its churches and seek nothing but a freer creed, 
while the other half desire a less free and 
more impressive worship, and probably also 
imagine that in joining a sect smaller than that 
which they have left they are somehow ge'ting 
into closer relations with the Church Unl- 
versal. One of the cases mentioned by the 
Quarterly is that of the Rev. Edward N. Reed, of 
Springfield, who has accepted the call of the 
Madison-Avenue Reformed Church in this city. 
It is true that Mr. Reed did express dissati¢fac- 
tion with some theological movements in Con- 
gregationalism, and his hope to find a steadfer 
faith In the Dutch Church; but we fail t» see 
how his case oiffers from that of scores who 
have accepted calls to Presbyterian Churches 
and have stated their preference for its polity. 
It bas been an understood thing for years that 
ministers pass freely from Congregational to 
Presbyterian or Reformed pulpits, or the re- 
verse, With no suspicion or jealousy, no matter 
which church hes their preference. The 
churches are 60 nearly one that in no such case 
is it felt that there is a denominational loss, 
We wish that this interchange of brotherliness 
were much widened; and it will be so toon 
as other denomioations learn that their secta 
rian peculiarities are of little importance. 


TuHaT matter of @ecting moderators for the 
Presbyterian General Assembly is likely to get 
some further discussion. In The Kvangelist 
Professor Morris, of Lane Seminary, expresses 
the opinion tht it is time to let the usage drift 
out of sight of having Old School and New 
Schoo] men take their turns on alternate years. 
He takes pains to say how mortified he should 
feel to see a New School moderator filling the 
committees wi'h men of his own wing, instead 
of dividing the offices fairly. On the matter of 
the tolerance of both New and Old School 
tendencies in the United Church he speaks ad- 
mirably some words that certainly need to be 
said, after the treatment at Pittsburgh of the 
case of Mr. McCune: 


‘There will be rtill a party conservative, 
loyal to the very letter of our symbols and our 
order, strongly held by old precedents, jealous 
of all possivilities of change ; a party proud of 
the past. rigid in present administration, strong 
in the possestion of existiog resources, and but 
little concerned with the poss bilities of future 
improvement ; a party which in a church con- 
tituted like ours will always be vigorous and 
controlling. and will always by such qualiti s 
command the respect even of the most radical 
members in t»e common body. On the other 
hand, there will always be in a church like ours 
a party, called by whatever name, which is an- 
imated by another set of ideas and impulses 
and which will be recognized as baving its own 
specific place and mission in such a church ; a 
party progres-ive, and perhaps on occasions 
radical ; loyal to order and symbol, and yet be- 
lieving in the possibility of improving both ; 
reverent toward the past and réjoicing in it, yet 
hopeful as to the future and living for the 
future ; @ party wide in its sympathies and af- 
filiations, generous in otentelnantions and lep- 
ient toward even what is recognized as error, 

and always, in consequence, exposed to too 
great latitude of thought, of feeling, and of 
administration. We may exp ct that the two 


parties or teadencies thus roughly defined wii] 


exist in our church long after the terms Old 
School and New School have passed into history, 
Let us hope that neither in our time nor in the 
future that will open out before our churcb, 
long after we shall haye ceased trom eartbly 
service, will either of these spend its stre 

in futile endeavor to crush gut the otber. lofes 









rather hope that each will strive to surpass the 
other only in the honoring and the upbuilding 


ef the common church—IN HONOR PREFERRING 
ONE ANOTHER.”’ 





BisHoPr Coxe, of Buffalo, now in England, 
is mentioned by the London Publishers’ Circu- 
lar as the only member of the American epis- 
copate who can be said to have any great rep- 
utation as an author, his ‘‘ Christian Ballads ”’ 
being as popular on that side of the Atlantic as 
they are on this. ‘‘Tbhe Blshop,’’ says the Cir- 
cular, “is a genuine citizen of the Republic, 
having been born fo New Jersey, sixty years 
ago; but bis sympatbies with England aud the 
English are very strong, and his admiration for 
our institutions, as he proved by bis sermon on 
Sunday night at St. Paul’s Cathedral, is strong 
enough to satisfy the most ardent patriot. In 
this particular discourse—one of the many re- 
markable addresses which the Bishop has de 
livered since he arrived in England—he com- 
mented on the extraordinary delay which had 
occurred in the introduction of printing, al- 
though the process of which it was the appli- 
cation had been recognized long before Cax- 
ton’s time. The preacher’s argument was in- 
tended to put a check upon the assumptions of 
moderna scientists, whose claims to be the orig- 
inators, if not absolutely the creators, of knowl- 
edge were, he urged, impeached by such con- 
siderations as this, which prove that the grad- 
ual development of science has been due to 
the will aod intention of the Divine Being.” 





HERE is a pretty announcement, much to the 
er dit of the United States Government! Sec- 
retary Evarts has been compelled to write to 
J. Meredith Read, chargé d'affaires at Greece, 
that Congress has failed to make any appro- 
priation for the salary of his office ; but that, as 
it did not abolish the office, he might, if he 
could afford it, con'inue to exercise its duties. 
Mr. Read replies that the complications in that 
quarter are such that it is more than ever neces- 
sary that the United States should have a rep- 
resentative in Greece—we should think so, 
indeed—and that he will remain, at his own ex- 
peose. It is a dear economy and a contempti- 
ble one which reduces the consideration paid 
abroad to the official representatives of our 
country, and for this meanness the last House 
of Representatives is responsible. Mr. Read is 
greatly respected in Greece, and we hope this 
act of Congress will not come to the knowledge 
of the people of Athens, 

TBE report of the State Librarian of Counect- 
icut shows that in 1877 there were four hun- 
dred and twenty-seven divorces in that state, 
or one divorce for every 10.1 marriages during 
the same period. In one hundred and twenty 
of these divorces the husband was the petition- 
er, and in three bundred and seven the wife 
was the petitioner. New Haven is the banner 
county in the divorce business, the number 
being ninety-seven ; and next comes Fairfield 
County, with ninety-two divorces. The two 
causes Which figure most largely ure desertion 
aud misconduct, seventy divorces being based 
on the former and sixty upon the latter. The 
number of divorces is thirty-one more than 
those of the previous year, forty-nine less 
than those in 1875, and sixty-five less than in 
1874, when tbe whole number amounted to four 
hundred and ninety-two, which was one more 
than in 1869, These statistics are rather sug- 
gestive. Divorces at the rate of about one in 
every ten marriages indicate a large pumber 
of unfortunate and unheppy marriages in Con- 
necticut or a doubtful use of the divorce mill. 
It certainly is not creditable to any community 
that the marriage relation should be dissolved 
by the processes of law and, of course, the 
family broken up in the proportion of ove di- 
vorce to every ten marriages. There is a seri- 
ous fault somewhere; andif it be in the law of 
divorce or the method of its administration, 
then it is the business of the legislature to 
correct it. The state librarian expresses the 
opinion that the recent change in the law as to 
the causes for which divorce may be procured 
will have the effect to diminish the number 
hereafter granted. 





....We have to thank The Orange Journal 
for one of the most hearty and critical com- 
mendations of THE INDEPENDENT that we 
have everread. These unexpected and gen- 
erous words of praise which we receive from 
80 Maby quarters make us the more anxious to 
deserve the praise that is given. Two crit- 
ieisms The Journal specifies. One has to do 
with our use of the word “infidel.” If we 
ever uce it as aterm of reproach applied to 
honest seekers after the truth who accept 
Christ’s moral teachings, but are unable to 
find the evidence the supernaturalism in- 
cluded in bis history, then we are sorry. 
We have intended to apply it only to such 
men as themselves accept the term and who 
are bitterly hostile to Christianity. ‘In- 
fide],” by the way, does not mean unfaithful, 
but uabelleving. The other criticism bas to do 





with our position on deteotive ageucies gud fs 
treated of e}sewbere, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


«++ The Congregational (Quarterly will after 
the next number cease to be continued in its 
present form, and it will be sold and probably 
merged into some other magazine. Utterly as 
we dissent from the policy of its edjtor, we 
are glad to record our admiration of the vigor 
and faithfulness with which it bas attempted 
to drive out of the denomination all followers 
of Dr. Bushnell, and such as hold that Chris- 
tianity is not to be tested by creed. The sta- 
tistical work of The Congregational Quarterly 
has always been most admirably done and it 
will be greatly missed, although the Year 
Book which will take its place io this field 
will, doubtless, be as nearly perfect as labor 
can make it. What Dr. Cushing willnolonger 
be able to write for his own periodical we 
hope he wil) send to THE INDEPENDENT. 


...-The chief subject of discussion in the 
Lutheran Synodical Conference, which was 
held in Fort Wayne, Ind., last month, was law- 
fulness of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. A series of theses was adopted ex- 
pressing the conviction that such marriages 
were forbidden by the Word of God. The 
fifth thesis is in these words: 


‘As those who would contract a marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister certainly, in view 
of these proofe, lack a clear word of God to 
show that such marriage does not yet belong to 
the forbidden degrees, such as are not con- 
vinced that it is forbidden in Lev. xviii and 
xx should still refrain from it ; because what- 
ever is done in doubt, and thus is not of faith, 
is tin, according to Rom. xiv, 28.” 


We do not understand that the Conferencc 
means to exercise discipline for violation of 
the views of these resolutions. 


..-.'* Forever and forever, farewell,” Butler. 
He bas declared his desertion of the Repub- 
lican party, his connection with which has for 
along time been only a thin pretense. Never 
was the word more gladly spoken. He has 
been the very worst element in the party, the 
loud defender of what was low and corrupt in 
its policy, loud, noisy, full of figbt and blus- 
ter, who confounded policy with principle, 
the most wildly ambitious and theatrical man 
who pretended to be a Republican. 

** Oh! now forever, 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars, 

That make ambition virtue! O, farewell! 

AndO you mortal engines whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit, 
Farewell!” 

....At the Chicago and Minneapolis meetings 
of the American Board few speakers. did more 
real service than Mrs, Nina Foster Riggs, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, missionary to 
the Dacotas, of whose death we regret to learn, 
We remember that there a number of helpers 
in her work volunteered among the ladies of 
the Woman’s Boards to which she spoke, and 
funds were contributed for their support. She 
wasa native of Bangor, a daughter of the Hon. 
John B. Foster for some years president of | 
the Maine Senate, a remarkably lovely Chris- 
tian woman and useful missionary, and was 
but thirty years of age at her death, 


...-Many of our readers would be surprised 

to learn how widely in the Methodist Church 
God’s omniscience is denied. Sometimes it 
takes the form that God chooses not to fore- 
know the contingent acts of his creatures. At 
other times it is argued that human freedom is 
incompatible with universal prescience, and 
that it is impossible for God to foreknow what 
is contingent on a will as free as his own. 
Hitchcock & Walden have just published a 
book by L. D. McCabe taking this position, 
and a favorable introduction to it {s written by 
Dr. Hurst, president of Drew Theological 
Seminary. 
....No one else expresses such enthusiastic 
admiration of Dr. MclIivatne’s article in The 
Bibliotheca Sacra, on ‘Christ and Paul,” 
as does the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, in 2he Goldy 
en Rule. He saysthat the doctrine of Dr. Me- 
Iivaine on the inferiority of Paul’s theology 
to that of Christ is precisely what he bas been 
abused for saying in Meriden and in Boston. 
The Presbyterian papers have not yet spoken 
on the subject. Perhaps, if they take it up, 
they had better also look to see what Dr. Mc- 
Iivaine has also published about imperfections 
in the moral teachings of the Old Testament. 

...-A female college in South Carolina 
lately held its commencement, and a neighbor- 
ing minister, the Rev. J. B. Adger, D. D., 
could find but one thing to criticise, and that 
was this: ‘‘ Three grown young ladies ’—mark 
the fact that they were grown—‘‘who had 
essays to be read’”’—read them themselves ? 
No, not so bad as that—‘tstood each un- 
veiled” —unveiled, that is the rub, see I Cor. xi, 
5, 10—‘‘ by the side of the gentleman who read 
her essay, and was gazed at by the crowd dur- 
ing the procedure.” Sad, most sad! 

.-.eThe Rev. William H, Beecher was quite 
prominent in resenting any attack on Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin’s millenarianism. His brother, Dr. 
Edward Beecher, if we remember aright, some 

forty years ago characterized the doctrine as 
“beginning in the spirit and being made per- 
fect by the flesh.” 

.-eeThe other day a Methodist conference 
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action of the General Conference, to renew the 
license of Mrs. Hartsough to preach ; but they 
unanimously invited her to occupy their pul- 
pits at any time she may see fit to visit them, 
which amounts to the same thing. 


...-[t is announced that the next Free Luth- 
eran Diet will be held in Philadelphia, in No 
vember. 


...-The Observer pretends not to know what 
‘*pahb !’? means. Poh! 


Publisher's eyartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add ee ea, every case. 
No remedy known equ 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 





rr 

Ir is by the use of the finest Mexican 
Vanilla bean that Dr. Price’s Special Fla- 
voring Extract of Vanilla obtains its rare 
excellence. 


FOR CAMP-MEETINGS. 


PEOPLE can nowadays be as comfortable 
at camp-meetings as at home. An article 
which can be especially commended to 
those who are about to attend camp-meet- 
ing isthe so-called canvas cot and chair 
combined. It is a comfortable bed with- 
out a mattress, which can be easily folded 
into a chair, thus giving more space in the 
tent during the day. Though these novel 
beds have only lately been patented, they 
are meeting with marked success. They 
are sold at reasonable prices and are made 
by the Tucker Manufacturing Co., of 117 
and 119 Court Street, Boston. An illus- 
tration of the cot and chair appears on the 
last page. 


a 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE RAIL- 
ROAD. 


NEw ENGLANDERS en route from Boston 
to New York who wish to stop at New- 
port can easily do so by purchasing tickets 
by way of the Boston and Providence 
Railroad. This thoroughfare is one of the 
oldest and best equipped roads in the coun- 
try. The depot at Boston is an elegant 
structure and the country the road inter- 
sects is full of manufacturing and agricul- 
tural villages. All the equipments of the 
road are first class and tbe express trains 
are the fastest that run out of Boston. In 
taking the Shore Line Road to New York 
passengers pass over this popular road. 














BELLS. 
On the thirty-first page will be noticed 





| the advertisement of Rumsey & Co., of 


Seneca Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of all 
kinds of bells. This well-known bell 
foundry turns out bells for churches, acad- 
emies, factories, depots, steamboats, loco- 
motives, and, in fact, for every purpose for 
which a bell is needed, large or small. 
These goods are shipped to all parts of the 
United States, and even to foreign coun- 
tries, and the prices are extremely low. For 
full and complete information address 
Romsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
A $§ 

Hon. Hiram Hitowcoox has been in- 
duced to t»ke an interest in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, on account of the impaired 
health of Mr. A. B. Darling, who is now in 
Europe. Mr. C. W. Griswold retains his 
active interest in the firm. On the 1st 
inst. the hotel commenced its twentieth 
year with a reduction of price from five 
to fowr dollars per day, and all extra accom- 
modations in the same ratio. The incom- 
parable position of the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
and its superior accommodations through- 
out will continue to make it more than 
ever the favorite resort of travelers. 

Ee 


Tue Firtn AVENUE Hore. was the first 
house in the city to make a reduction in 
prices. This fact is filling the hotel to 
overflowing. Various improvements have 
lately been finished, which make the Fifth 
Avenue even a more popular hotel than 
ever, 

rR 
ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 

THE improvements and repairs of this 
popular and well-known hotel are now 
completed. Having more conveniences 
than ever for the comfort of its patrons, it 
offers superior advantages for transient and 
permanent guests, Urtan WELCH, late 
firm and successor to 8S. Hawk & Co., pro- 
prietor 

EE 

WINDSOR HOTEL, NEW YORK. 

Since the reduction of the rate per day 
to $4 there has been an increase in num- 
bers, and it would appear this wis a most 
judicious move. The Windsor was never 





more attractive to the traveler than now.—. 
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THE REMINGTON RIFLE IN EN- 
GLAND. 


THE tenacity with which Englishmen 
cling to their opinions, right or wrong, is 
strikingly exemplified in regard to the rel- 
ative merits of rifles. They have long held 
that, while the breech-loader is better for 
military purposes, for fine work—that is, 
accurate shooting—the muzzle-loader is the 
preferable weapon. To the American 
mind, however, which cares more for prac- 
tical results than for traditional prejudices, 
the question was definitely settled in favor 
of the breech-loader by the international 
rifle-match at Creedmoor, last fall. There- 
in, it will be remembered, the scores of the 
Americans, who, without exception, used 
breech-loaders, were uniformly higher than 
those of the Englishmen, who, with corre- 
sponding unanimity, stuck to muzzle- 
loaders; and it was a matter of general 
regret that such excellent marksmen as our 
English cousins proved themselves to be 
should have thrown away their chances of 
success by using an inferior arm. The 
Englishmen, however, were apparently far 
from convinced of their error, and Sir 
Henry Halford, of their team, a day or two 
before leaving New York, even took the 
pains to assure a prominent American man- 
ufacturer of rifles that his opinion in the 
matter was not in the least changed by the 
result of the contest. But there was at 
least one member of the team who seemed 
to have his old faith shaken; for he took 
care to carry back a Remington breech- 
loader with him, that having been the rifle 
used by the majority of the American 
team. The member referred to was Mr. A. 
P. Humphrey, of Cambridge College, and 
his good sense has been fully justified by 
subsequent events. Mr. Humphrey this 
summer, by the use of the Remington rifle, 
has added materially to his fame in win- 
ning the Cambridge cup, by an unprece- 
dented score. This prize was shot for at 
the annual meeting of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Long Range Rifle Club, June 18th 
and 19th, on University Rifle Ranges, Cam- 
bridge. Of this contest the Volunteer 
Service Gazette (London) of June 22d says: 

“ The shooting fh this match was quite 
unexampled by any previous performance 
in the competitions for the coveted trophy. 
The score of Mr. Humphrey (the winner) 
stands alone, far away, the tinest perform- 
ance that has ever been made in a public 
match at these ranges (900, 1,000, and 1,100 
yards), and the scores of the next eight 
competitors are higher than that with 
which the cup was won last year.’ 

Mr. Humphrey’s grand total was 408, 
while the scores of the ‘‘next eight” ranged 
from 378 to 360. 

But this, crushing as it is to the English- 
men’s pet notion, is not all. Details re- 
ceived by late London papers of the recent 
shooting at Wimbledon bear on it with 
even greater weight. At this meeting Mr. 
Humphrey, still shooting with the Rem- 
ington, ‘‘on which,” says the Daily News, 
‘*his faith is apparently firmly fixed,” won 
no Jess than four first prizes during the 
first eight days of the contest, making in 
almost every instance of his shooting the 
highest score possible. Thus he made the 
highest possible score at 800 and 900 yards 
respectively in the Armorer’s and Whitely 
competitions, and in the contest for the 
Halford or Ne Plus Ultra prize, at 1,000 
yards, in which onlv “‘bull’s eyes” count- 
ed, he made the highest possible count by 
a magnificent score of seven consecutive 
eyes. The Standard says of the shooting 
on Saturday, July 13th: 

“During the morning Private Humphrey, 
of Cambridge (the gold medalist), fired at 
1,000 yards with the Remington American 
breech- loader, scoring 34 out of a possible 
35. He has previously, during the meeting, 
made the highest possible score at 800 and 
900 yards, with the same weapon, a fact 
which ought to dispose of the prejudice 
among English shots tht better shooting 
is to be got out of the muzzle-loading 
match-rifie than out of any breech-loader.” 

The superiority of the Awerican gun 
was further a'tested, on July 17th, in the 
Lords and Commons match. The highest 
individual score at both ranges (200 avd 
500 yards) was made by the only competi- 
tor who used an American (Remington) 
breech-loader, the Hon. R. Plunkett. At 
the 500-yards range Mr. Plunkett put on 
ten successive eyes. Of course, these re- 
sults, reflecting great credit on American 
inventive and manufacturing skill, will in- 
evitably have the effect of upsetting the 
Eoglish prejudices referred to in the be- 

inning, and of bringing American guns 
5 to increased demand abroad. 





CHAN GE OF ADDRESS. 


SUBSCRIBERS Will save themselves delay 
and loss of one or more numbers of the 
paper if, in ordering their address changed, 
they will give the name of the post-office 
and state to which the paper bas been going, 
and the name of the post-office and state to 
which they wish it changed. 





GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


Tue immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the moat 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand stillcontinues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THE INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for Tuk INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$38, in advance, for the same 


ARTIS8T-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist-proof’ copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





‘‘TuE Brunswick,” Boylston, corver of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


C. M. Moseman & Bro., the well-known 
manufacturers of Harness, Riding Saddles, 
Horse Clothing, etc., have removed to No. 
128 Chambers Street, where they have the 
most beautiful as well as the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or any other 
country. 





Dr Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder em- 
inent chemists endorse as being perfectly 
pure and wholesome, and use it in their 
own families. 


GRAPE WINE FOR COMMUNION. 

THE superior quality and entire purity 
of Speer’s Port Grape Wine, of New Jer- 
sey, and the success that physicians have 
had by its use has induced them to write 
about it, and caused hundreds of others to 
prescribe it in their practice, as the best 
and most reliable wine to bebad. It is 
held in great favor for evening parties and 
for communion purposes. Salesroom 34 
Warren Street, New York. 
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WN “WHY DON'T YOU PUT THEM TO- 
GETHER ” 


INGENIOUS minds are c: are constantly laboring 
to discover the means by which to accom- 
eee some desirable mechanical result. 

killful physicians and chemists are con- 
tinually striving to compound a specific 
for some baflling disease. Still, the great- 
est discoveries are often the result of sud- 
den thought, chance, or accident. The 
choicest perfumes and most beautiful 
colors are often so produced. Our re- 
porter has had an interview with Mr. 
Phelps in relation to the discovery of the 
Norwegian Balm, the well-known Catarrh 
Remedy. which is effecting such wonderful 
cures. It appears that the proprietor bad 
suffered from childhood from the worst 
form of catarrh, it being complicated with 
scrofula. He had consulted many emi- 
nent physicians, tried every known 
remedy, read every work upon the disease 
that he could find, examined charts 
and the anatomy of the nasal organs— 
all to no purpose, other than to satisfy 
him that, to be effectual, the remedy must 
be soothing, cleansing, and healing. 
Eventually he obtained two receipts, both 
of which proved to be valuable remedies 
for the disease, although they differed m:- 
terially in their medical properties, and 
seemed to have a much better effect when 
used alternately than either had when 
nsed alone. One day, while speaking to 
his wife as to the relative merits of the 
remedies, he expressed a wish that one 
remedy had‘all the beneficial properties of 
both. She replied: “* Why don’t you put 
them together?” The idea struck him like 
an electric shock. He at once consulted 
an experienced chemist as to the propriety 
of combining them, and it was found to be 
all right. On putting them together, the 
result was most wonderful, as he received 
immediate and permanent relief from its 
use, 

In honor of an old Norwegian doctor 
of Minnesota, of whom he obtained one of 
the receipts, ‘he called the new remedy 
‘* Norwegian Balm.” 

<_< 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Ex1xrr 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
bey | by actual service, until it has become 
ousehold friend in thousands of our 
best families. —— physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
HEnry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 








St. Lours, November 10th, 1877 

Messrs. J. BURNETT & Co., Boston:—The 
relief the Jonas Wuitcoms’s AsTHMA 
Remepy afforded me was perfect. 1 have 
not had a bad night since taking it. This 
complaint has troubled me for a long time, 
and I have tried many things; but in no 
case found any relief until your REMEDY 
came to hand. | most cheerfully recom- 
mend it to any one troubled with Hay Fe- 
ver or Asthma, for it is the only remedy 
ever used by me with any good effects. 


Yours truly, Wm. T. Mason, 
of Messrs. Mason & Gorpon, Lawyers, 
5174 Chestnut Street. 


WE BELIEVE 

that if every one would use Hop Bitters 
freely there would be much less sickness 
and misery in the world. And people are 
fast finding this out, whole families keep- 
ing well, ata trifling cost, by its use. We 
advise all to try it—U. & A., Rochester, 
Ne 2 








Herrick ALLEN’s Gold Medal Saleratus 
is as healthy as the purest flour; will prove 
a great saving in that article; is peculiarly 
adapted to benetit weak stomachs and dys- 
peptic persons; is much more healthy and 
economical than baking - powders, and 
greatly preferred to sodu to use with cream 
tartar. Grocers may say they have as | good. 
They are mistaken. It is the best in the 
welds Try it. Most of the grocers have 
it. Have the Gold Medal or none, 





‘SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 





WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter. or Oheck, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 











NOTICES. 


THE ANNUAL MEKTING OF THE A. M, A. 
THE Thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
jean Missionary Association will be held in the 
Broadway C jonareggsional Caurch, Taunton, Maas., 
Uct. 29th to 3lat. The meeting will be organized on 
Tuesday, at3o’clock P. M.,; and at 7:30 o’clock in the 
evening the annual sermon will be reached, by 
the Rev. 8. Herrick, DD., of Boston. on 
Wednesday papers will be read by Rev. George Leon 
Walker, D.D., and others. Wednesday evening wil! 
be oceupted ‘with addresses aod reminise: neces by 

resent and former missionuries ot the A A. 

hursday will be devoted to reports of committees 
and discussions of the work. Tne meeting will close 
Thursday evening, with addresses from able and 
di-tinguished speakers, to be named hereafter. 

The people o Taunton will undertake ee 
all the friends who may attend the meetin 
Those desiring hospitality can sddress Charles 
Atwood, Esq., until September a Return cards 
assigning place s will be duly sen 

STRIEBY, he, ry a M.A. 

56 READE STREET, NEW YORK CIT 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 
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BALD HEADS 
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CHINA PAINTING. 
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FOR S 
One of the beat oy and stock farms in Nebraska, 
containing (300) eight huncred acres, (70) seventy 
cows, cheese factory, dwelling-house, and other im- 
jeove ments, all for ($l: 5) fifteen dollars per acre, one- 
hird down, balance inten vearly payments, if desired. 
Address D: F. Woops, Palmyra, Otoe Co., Nebraska. 





HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons in making 
“Lemonade” or “ Punch,” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

It restores enfeebled digestion, imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, so common in mid- 
summer. 

Its use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostra- 
tion following same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Wakefulness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best Tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Brain and Body. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
KE. N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. 1. 

A pamphlet, more thorvuugh|y descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on adoressing the manufacturers. 





For particulars about our’ 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
premiums see page 29. 
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Long Range, 34 inches, 
Double-Barreled Guns, $40, #55 
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E. Remington & Sons, Manufacturers. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Militery, 2 Bins 
Sporting and Hunting, Fo.) 1 Model...... cincendemmneniiens ~ 
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Financial, 
THE TIMIDITY OF CAPITAL. 


THose who are capitalists, holding in 
their possession ‘‘the unconsumed and 
accumulated products of past labor,’ are 
the purchasers of labor, and, indeed, the 
only persons that can purchase it, be®uuse 
they are the only persons that have any- 
thiog to pay for it. The ‘‘ wages fund,” 
so called, is in their hands. If they ex- 
pend any part of this fund in buying labor, 
they do so because they hope to increase 
their capital thereby. Profit, and not 
cbarity, is their motive. Whatever risk is 
involved, they take it for the sake of the 
anticipated gain. If the prospect of loss is 
great, or that of gain so uncertain as to 
destroy the motive of protit as an induce- 
ment to embark in the operations of busi- 
ness, they will either hold their capital in 
the idle state or accept low rates of inter- 
est, rather than peril it. In these circum- 
stances they are timid as to the u-es of 
their capital, and they do well to be so. 
They want to see a reasonably hopeful 
future when they embark their capital in 
business. ‘Their action is based on a pru- 
dent regard to their own interests. 

This timidity of the capitalist involves a 
very serious embarrassment to that large 
class of persons who have no accumula 
tions beforehand, as the fruit of previous 
labor and saving, and who consequently 
bave nothing to depend upon for their sup- 
port except their daily wagee. The capi- 
talist neither wishes nor intends any evil 
to them; yet the difficulty is that he is not 
ina mood of mind to give them employ 
ment. He does not want their services, 
because he dues not think it prudent to en- 
gage iu any business which demands them. 
He either ceases to be a purchaser of labor 
altogether or reduces the purchase as 
much as possible. The result is that, as 
compared with other and different and bet- 
ter times, a large number of workingmen 
fail to find employment, They are idle 
and sorely pressed with their necessities. 
They may curse the capitalist and curse 
the Government; yet their curses will not 
give them employment. Strikes and riots 
will bring no relief, but will rather intensi- 
fy their troubles. Natural laws are not to 
be changed by such methods. 

How, then, shall this condition of things 
be remedied, so that labor shall find ad- 
equate employment? It certainly cannot 
be remedied in a moment, by any process; 
and, above all, cannot be by the causes 
which create it, In order to secure any- 
thing likesubstantial and permanent relief, 
capitulists must be ipspired with such con- 
fidence in re-pect to the future as to make 
them hopeful, instead of fearful and doubt 
ful, in respect to the results of business 
operations. They must cease to predict 
losses und failures and become the prophets 
of success. This will bring their capital 
from its hiding places and start the wheels 
of trade and productive industry, and thus 
give employment to labor. The laborer 
will find work when capitalists have work 
for him to do. 

One indispensable condition of such con 
fidence is «a general impression of stability 
in our financial affairs, so that capitalists 
can reasonably calculate the result of their 
business enterprises. And just here the 
question of currency becomes a most im- 
portant factor in the whole problem. The 
currency tinkerers, the Greenbackers and 
the speculators, may say what they plese 
about this or that monetary theory; yet, 
after all, the sober, practical, and covserv- 
ative sense of the capitalist is that a stable 
standard of vulue is what he waots, as at 
least one guaranty of safety. This being 
given, he then has something to stand upon; 
and without it all his calculations are in the 
air, and, however sagaciously they may be 
planned, they ure liable to discomfiture, 
by causes over which he has no control. 
Our monetary system is now in the transi- 
tion state. The future is uncertain. 
What is to be exactly the policy of the 
country nobody knows; and until we get 
back to a stable and sound currency cap- 
ital will be influenced by the instinctive 
impulses of its own conservative timidity. 

No class of men are more interested than 
laborers in having the causes of this tim- 
idity removed as soon as possible; and 
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they can in no way so effectually put out 
their own eyes as to take a course that will 
help to perpetuate the doubts and uncer- 
tainty of the capitslist. They cannot 
force him to employ them; and he certain- 
ly will not do so until he thiuks it for his 
interest, They have vothing to gain, but 
much to lose, by making war upon him. 
Their ivterests and his interests are pot 
hostile, but coincident and promoted by 
the same general causes. 





CURRENCY STATISTICS. 


Tue Treasury Depirtment has prepared 
and published a statement showing the 
amount of state, national bank, and United 
States notes outstanding at the cluse of 
each fiscal year from 1860 to 1878, inclu- 
sive. We submit, as foliows, the aggre- 
gates thus compiled: 


SN bncesne Senxgdbsnenpaneecwast $207,102, 477 00 
re 
IBAB...00 2000. ceccsccccceessoccceces 333,452,079 00 
MDB i nnvantinnn 2285. desesotecneas (49,867,282 7h 
TOBE... wcovcesoses obevesbeweeneesas 833,718,084 34 
RD ebidsr neindesocsstesssess a0! Oe 983.318.6085 76 
MOMS... .orcccccccccees-cvccegegseoeses 8Y1.04,085 76 


826.027, 158 52 
cocess TWU,412002 75 
ican cbthiannttasoesceteesmer 693,946,006 61 





Dicncnnsensacsececenecesons-sac%s 700,875,809 48 
| ee pnecheciguan dubia T17,875,751 06 
PERMAs. 86 -ns0panseresces sans sgususes 738,570,908 52 


Biv. nnnc0000000dss- seccevescncees 75) 062,268 94 


781,490,916 17 
1BT5...200-- secceccsccs sevccccses 775,646,728 6Y 
BG ies ccsiccvcscsedssccceedscsods 733,376,535 89 
IMT... .c-cocccce oo socvcvvevecces 698,194,269. B4 
IBTB..  crocccerecssercrons sooeeoes (088,597,275 27 


On the 30th of June, 1860, the paper cir- 
culation of the country, amounting to 
$207,102,477, consisted entirely of the 
notes of state banks; and on the 30th 
June, 1878, only $426.504 of these notes 
were outstanding, National bank and 
United States notes have superseded aud 
displaced them; and this we regard as a 
good result. State banks never did and 
never cun give the country a paper cur- 
rency of uniform value in all parts of the 
United States. It is to be hoped that their 
notes will never aguin appear in our circu- 
lation. 

The reader, in studying the above fig- 
ures, will see that in 1870, a year deemed 
to be one of great business prosperity, 
the paper circulation of the country 
amounted to $700,875, 899.48; that in 1874, 
the year after the panic, when business was 
greatly depressed, it was $781,490,916.17, 
and $773,646, 728 69 in 1875; and that in 187 
it was $688,597,275 27, or but a few mil- 
lions less than in 1870. Here are two years, 
that of 1870 and that of 1878, which are 
very strongly contrasted with each other 
in reference to the trade and business of 
the country, while they differ only by a 
few milions of dollars in the amount of 
paper circulation, Add also the fact that 
the paper dollar, as compared with coin, 
was in 1870 worth only about eighty-five 
cents, and that onthe 80th of June, 1878, 
it was worth a little more than ninety-nine 
cents, being almost equal to gold in its 
purchasing power, 

Piain is it that the depression of business 
which has been experienced during 1878, 
and also the previous years succeeding the 
pavic in 1873, is not due to a lack of cur- 
rency, as compared with 1870; and, hence, 
that the remedy does not consistin intlat- 
ing the circulation by the issue of more 
greenbacks, In the year of the panic there 
was about fifty millions more paper circu- 
lation than in 1870.. In 1874 the paper cir- 
culation exceeded that of 1870 by about 
eighty-one millions of dollars, and by 
seventy three millions in 1875, and by 
thirty-eight millions in 1876. And yet 
these were years of severe business de- 
pression; and that too notwithstanding 
the fact that the country had a much 
larger paper circulation than in 1870, 
when business was moving at full tide. 

The first thing in curing a disease is to 
make a correct diagnosis of ils nature, 
Until this is done the treatmeot is sheer 
quackery, Just here the greenback infla- 
tionists commit a very serious mistake. 
They assume that all our business evils and 
disasters fora few years past are mainly 
due to a lack of currency, and, hence, con- 
clude that the remedy is to issue more 
greenbacks. The figures as to the amount 
of currency during these years, when com- 
pared with the amount in 1870, show that 
the assumption is a false one; and, hence, 
that the remedy proposed is not suited to 





the disease. The truth is, the country has 
to-day, and has had for years, more paper 
circulation than it has or has had any use 
for; and this is one of the reasons why the 
banks have been reducing the volume of 
their notes. The inflation of an already 
inflated circulation is the idea and the 
folly of those who clamor for more green- 
backs, They forget that the resumption 
of specie pryment will add the whole vol- 
ume of gold and silver coin as money to 
the currency of the country. Hitherto 
gold bas been bought and sold mainly as a 
commodity; but when specie payment is 
established it will be money, pure and 
simple, and this, to say nothing about the 
addition of silver coins, will swell the 
volume of the currency. Nothing would 
be gained, but much would be lost, by 
putting the theory of the Greenbackers 
into practice. Their error is a fundament- 
al one, and with it no compromise should 
be made. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
shown considerable improvement, It is 
too early as yet for the beginning of 
the regular fall trade; but there is al- 
ready an increased movement in some 
departments and merchants and man- 
ufacturers are looking forward to an 
early autumn season. Foreign trade has 
been rather light, because of the advance 
in prices of some of the leading staples, 
without a corresponding improvement 
abroad. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the portof New York 
for the past week was as follows: genera! 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$5,838,638; produce exports, $6,241,967. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $175.564,317, against $208 539,- 
042 for the same period last year and $185,- 
$26,109 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary Ist, this year, were $203, 296,650, against 
$167,410,411 for the same period last year 
and $155,026,900 in 1876. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS, — 
The Unitéd States Circuit Court for the 
State of Colorado has decided, in the case 
of W. C. Henry ox. The Kansas Pacific 
Railway et a/., that the said company are 
compelled to take and receive their bonds 
in payment for amounts due on land con- 
tracts. ‘This decision refers as well to the 
bonds of the Denver Pacific Railway. 
This is a highly important decision, in 
which a very large number of the Jand- 
holders are interested, so much land being 
held on contracts from railroad companies, 
who have recently refused to receive their 
own bonds for payments due on contracts. 

The following decision was rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, at 
the last term: 

Usury UNDER THE NATIONAL BANKING 
Act.—ExcHanGs iN ApbpiTion To IN 
TEREST.—No, 263. George M. Wheeler vs. 
The Usion National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
In error to the Superior Court of the City 
and Country of New York. 

Wheeler, the plaintiff in error, was sued 
as indorser upon two bills of exchange 
drawn at Brady’s Bend, Penn., payable 60 
duys after date at the American Exchange 
Bank in New York, and discounted by the 
Union National Bank of Pittsburgh, forthe 
benefit of the Brady’s Bend Iron Company, 
a corporation created under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. Wheeler claims that the 
bank, under the provisions of the statute, 
forfeited the entire interest which the bills 
carried, or which was agreed to be paid. 
This claim was denied, first in the Superior 
Court for the City and County of New 
York, where this action was commenced 
and subsequently in the Court of Appeals of 
that state. 

No question having been raised as to the 
bona fide character of the bills, the bank 
had, by the express words of the statute, 
the right to charge and receive the current 
rate of exchange for sight drafts, in addi- 
tion to interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, which is the rate fixed by general 
statute in the State of Pennsylvania. 

The statute should be liberally construed 
to effect the ends for which it was 
passed; but a forfeiture under its provis- 

iovs should not be declared unless the facts 
upon which it must rest are clearly estab 
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lished. It should appear affirmatively that 
the bank knowingly received or reserved 
an amount in excess of the statutory rate 
of interest andthe current rate of exchange 
for sight drafts. There is no proof of the 
rate of excbange, and, since the courts uni. 
formly incline against the declaration of a 
forfeiture, the party seeking such a declar- 
ation should be held to make conviociog 
proof of every fact essential to forfeiture. 

It is unnecessary to consider any other 
question in the case. Affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Harlan delivered the opinion. 

STOCKHOLDER’s LIABILITY. — Where a 
stockholder’s liability for a corporation's 
debts depends upon his having been a 
stockholder when the debt accrued, his 
liability will be fixed, in the absence of 
contrary evidence, by showing that he bad 
admitted being a stockholder before that 
date, and that the stock-book showed no 
subsequent transfer.—Tildeu vs, Young, 
Supreme Court, Michigan. 

JOINT PROMIssSORS —A payment by the 
estate of a joint and several promissor 
upon an outlawed note does not prevent 
anotber promissor from taking advantage 
of the statute of limitations.—Holcomb rs. 
Sloan, Supreme Court, Michigan. 

Ra1tLRoAD Law.—The Supreme Court of 
Ohio decided that no county, or township, 
or cily in that state can build a part of a 
railroad, A municipality can only build a 
whole road, as a public work. It cannot 
become part builder or part owner, 

CHECKS AND Drarts.—Iv the suit of 
Jacob against First National Bank of Cin- 
cinuati, recently tried in the Superior 
Court of Cinciunati, the Court decided 
that where a bank receives on deposit as 
cash sight drafts of a depositor, the bank 
is not bound to pay checks drawn against 
the fund after a default in the paymeut of 
the drafts. The implied condition is tbat 
the drafts are to be paid, and when the 
condition is broken the bank has a right 
to withdraw its credit, and this right is 
superior to that of the depositor to check 
against the credit fund. 


MERCHANT AND CLERK.—A case of in- 
terest to both employers and employés was 
decided in one of o€r local courts Iast 
week. A clerk engaged from year to year 
at fixed weekly wages, having been dis- 
charged before bis time had expired,sued to 
recover for the whole year. The agree- 
ment was only a verbal one; but it was 
sustained and a verdict given in favor of 
the plaintiff. 

MONEY MARKET.—The excess of the 
supply of capital above the demand is ss 
great as for many weeks past, notwith 
standing the decline in stocks. Call loans 
on Government collaterals have beev made 
as low as one per cent., and the common 
rate on railway seeurities was two per cent, 
The market for commercial piper is quiet. 
We quote first-class endorsed short date at 
3 to 31g per cent. ; four months, 314 to 413; 
and good single names, four to six months, 
5 to 6 per cent, 

LONDON MARKET.—British covsols 
were firm and higher, closing at 9414 to 
94%. United States bonds were steady and 
America railway securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE, — Foreign was strony, 
closing at 4.84 for bankers’ long and 4 88 
for demand sterling. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named as follows: Savannah, buying, 4% 
premium, selling, 4% premium; Charlestcn, 
depressed, par@} premium; New Orleans, 
commercial 3.16, bank } premium; Chi- 
cago, 25 premium; and Boston, heavy at a 
smal! discount. 

SILVER.— The value of the new dollar 
remains at about 89 cents gold. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 


OE DUVOE So csicactaccccsvsavcs voccecre kbd 11 
PEMD TOGHOUR, <i5s06ssccnkccecdsnsscva OU 995 
Halves and Quarters.................. 98 98% 


GOLD was without change. All sales 
were at 1004. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange was active and excited 
early in the week and there was a sbarp 
decline in prices. “Later on the market im- 
proved in tone, and at one time it seemed 
as if the operators had covered their con. 
tracts and changed front for an upward 
turn. The improvement was of short du- 
ration, and the market became feverish 
and unsettled, and so continued until the 
close. 
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The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 


Upen- High- Low- Clos- 
ino. est. est. ing 
Atl. and Pac, Tel.... .......0. 26 2 6 25 
Chicago and Northwestern. 35% 36% 324% a 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 67% 67% GY 65K 
C., R.1., and Pacitic. -.118 144 112% «112% 
—_ Bur., and Quincy..110% 111 10% =110% 
Dol, C., and Ind. Cen........ 4% 4% 3% 3% 
. C., C., and L., osiing: «ae 24 234 23% 
po A and Pittsburgh. 80 81K 8 734 
Chicago and Alton..... 824 = 82K 82 81 
Chicago and Alton, pf ..... _ - - 102 
Consolidation Coal ...... ... - - - 2554 
CUNO. 6. teteenes ow = - 16 
Del., Lack., and Wentern.... M By 4 51K 5244 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 5I% 52% sO 50% 
Express—Adams..... ....... 108 103 108 104 
American. .... 46% 46% 46% 46 
United States..... “4% «44% «4a OM 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — - _- 90 
Krie.. & Rdcedesecucoseeerens 17% «618% «16% 17% 
Harlem.,......... “s 138 138 138 137 
Han. and St. Joseph ....... lL 11% ll Wk 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 254% 25% 25% 26 
Illinois Central... .........6665 $4 8446 833, 8334 
Kansas Pacific............ ae om t 4 4% 
Tate SR08O,..000cc00.cocecces 61% 638 BK Ge 
Michigan Central..... 683% 65 62 625% 
Morris and Hssex.........++++ 81K 84 81% = 82 
Mil. and St, Paul re: B4\% 2% =6980% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. coon W244 123, 66% 67X 
N. ¥. Contral........0. 108 103% 108 103 
N. J. Central. ere 37% B2% BS ora 
N. Y., N. H., and Hart..... _ - - 17 
Ohio and Miss......... coos 3% 8K 7 1% 
Ontario Silver.........0.0.66+ AB% BD BBG 804G 
Pacific Mail. .. LL. eee 1644 17 16% 16% 
Wi pacccndacccnccsecddex "125% «125% 125% 125 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... - — -- 95% 
QUPCMNVOP..  . ossc: cscs ccs _ - - 12 
Quicksilver, pref...... ...... 32% 82% 324g 31k 
&t. Louis and [. M............. 5 5 5 54 
St. Louis, K.C., and N.. ... - - — 4 
St. Louis, K.C. and N ,pf.. — - _ 18% 
8t. L. and San Fr’nei’co..... 1% 1%, 1% _- 
WRMs ccccinccusccce 13% 4 12% 12% 
Union Pacific..........0.0e00s 63% 644 «83K (Oh 
Western Union Telegraph., 89 WK 88 89% 
M., Kan,, and Texas ........ 2% 2% 2% 2% 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—Gross earn 
ings of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Northern Railway Company : 

Month ending July Sist, 1878... 2... cccceeeeeeee $5,007 16 





Same month last year ......... . 74,309 16 
BUMEGNNG sce vivevewasass aie véaey menus Qe ee 
Week ending July 3tst, 1878 ..... Jeeaneteaenadea $31,355 03 
BEME WOOK IASE FORE ...66ce. cecccccccpsccce oo 29,914 €8 
MP ceases: —scaiv¥i conse Baneweneeoas . $10,440 35 


Earnings of the St. ‘heat, Kansas City, 
and Northern Railway Company: 


Jaly 2th to Rint, WB ......cccceree coccceseves $70,310 09 
July 2th to Bist, 1877... ..cececcecee ai6edacunas 86, 34 57 
Increase, 1878. exis Seeing cqsasene ee 
January Ist toaduly: bist, 187 8 = drome beau $1,747,774 66 
Corresponding period last year ........ ... 1,004 844 37 
POM, TET ciceeisiscccs . xcseesacs $142,980 29 


The following are the comparative earn 
ings of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road for the fourth week of July: 





MN cab cnecerweuseies:, dade cbvedicoctetdasdeasasseal $209,000 

Mecascieasccgdtusiuekvesia “© ccciceseceniednduadess 170,000 
PI vc bis domuebaukeneeccese- sccacuanane $39,000 

And for the month of July: 

$87B.. .csescoce Siidsh dada sdapatcanethosshensaceaneiel $648,000 

Mecckciicteccncds anne GO. cbsctsdel eetevuciconawes 565,610 
Bs cvisnsnncadensss +. 060 , coven os _#@, 390 


‘rhe earnings of the tena Pacific Rail- 
road Company were: 


Fourth week of July, 18%8..................66. #95,476 15 
Corresponding period, 1877. |, ............... 57,085 94 
DE caan se nteg ds, caueeedaaass mack $36,440 21 


The earnings of the Lake Shore Com- 
pany for the month of July show an 
increase of $190,000 over those of the 
same month last year. 

The earnings of the Illinois Central 
Company, on its Illinois and Iowa lines, 
for the month of July show an increase of 
$75,000 over those of the same month last 
year. 

RAILROAD BONDS were moderately 
active. Chicago and Northwest consoli- 
dated gold coupons were firm at 100. St. 
Paul consolidated sinking funds fell off to 
9615, do. gold 7s to 10314, Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids, and Northern firsts to 70, 
and Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis 
firsts to 100. Harlem coupon firsts sold at 
121, Fort Wayne thirds at 113, Nashville 
and Decatur firsts at 100, Union Pacific 
sinking funds at 10254, and St. Paul, C. and 
M. division, at 103. 

A circular has been issued by President 
Cutting giving notice to the holders of 
coupons on the second mortgage preferred 
bonds of the St. Louis, Alton, and Terre 
Haute Railway Company, due August Ist, 
that, ‘owing to the refusal of the Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis Railroad Company (the 
lessee of the main line) to pay the rental 
due, it is unable to meet these coupons 
promptly.” The mortgage bonds in de- 
fault amount to $1,500,000, the principal ot 
which is due July 1st, 1894. The coupons 
in default amount to $49 000, President 
Cutting claims that the total indebtedness 


of the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
Company amounts to over $150,000, made 
up of two protested notes for $37,500 each 
for the rental of April and May, and the 
use of the road for June and July, for 
which the customary notes, amounting to 
over $75,000, have been refused. Suits 
will be brought by the St. Louis, Alton, 
and Terre Haute Company against the les- 
sees and their guarantors as soon as the 
courts having jurisdiction shall be opened 
for such business, and Mr. Cutting says the 
rights of his company are well defined and 
will be sustained. He expresses the hope 
that the August coupons, now in default, 
will be paid in a short time. 

It was stated by L. H. Meyer, chairman of 
the committee of nine Kansas Pacific first 
mortgage bondholders, that $600,000 in 
Deliware extension bonds had been re- 
ceived from London, to be deposited with 
the United States Trust Company, in carry- 
ing out the plan for purchasing the road 
under the pending foreclosure proceedings. 
Mr. Meyer also stated that the committee 
had received advices from London that the 
holders of $2,500,000 more of the bonds 
had assented to the proposed scheme of re- 
construction—which, with the $500,000 al- 
ready deposited, constituted more than a 
majority of the entire issue. 

It is announced that a majoaity of the 
first mortgage bondholders of the Mont 
clair and Greenwood Lake Railroad Com 
pany have deposited their bonds with M. 
K. Jesup & Co., accompanied by the pre- 
scribed 5 per cent. to cover the expenses of 
a reorganization of the road. This step, it 
ie stated, has been taken to protect the in- 
terests of the bondholders in case of a fail- 
ure of the conference committee of the two 
classes of mortgage bonds to agree. The 
committee prepared a report last week, 
which was subsequently objected to by 
some of its members, and at present no set- 
tled basis of settlement hxs been decided 
upon. The road is advertised to be sold 
under foreclosure proceedings on August 
17th. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Louisiana 
consolidated 7 per cents were higher, at. 
74%,(¢74y, District of Columbian 3-653 were 
firm at full figures, 8137. There were sales 
of Tennessee 6s, new series, at 34, and Mis- 
souri 63 of 1888 at 105}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active. 
There was a large business transacted at 
the Stock Exchange and over the counters 
of the general dealers. The subscription 
demand for the new 4 per cents. continues 
large and has necessitated calls for $15,- 
000,000 of 653 during the week. The 
amount uncalled of the 65 issue 1s now re- 
duced to $46 798,400—$23,168,500 coupon 
and $23,629,900 registered. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes........... 1204 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 107% 107¥ 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. .. .. 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 10234 102% 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon - 2% 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, sts, registered .. 107 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 107% 108 ‘4 
United States ten-forties, registered... 106% 106% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 100 10944 
United States fives, 1881, registered ... 106% 106% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon. ..... 106% 106% 
Onited States 4s, 1891, registered..... 108% 108% 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 104% 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 100% 100% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 100% 100% 


Messrs, Fisk & Hatch have just issued 
a new edition of their ‘‘ Memoranda Con- 
cerning Government Bonds,” containing 
much new and valuable information. The 
book may be had for the asking, and 
should be in the hands of every person in- 
terested in this class of investments, as it 
is designed to answer all possible questions 
in regard to Government securities. 

The Treasury Department has issued the 
sixty-fifth call for the redemption of 5.20 
bonds of 1865, consols of 1865. The call 
is for $5,000,000, of which $2,500,000 are 
coupon and $2,500,000 are registered 
bonds. The principal and interest will be 
paid at the Treasury on and after the 5th 
day of November next and the interest 
will cease on that day. Following are de- 
scriptions of the bonds: Coupon bonds 
dated July ist, 1865, namely: $50, No. 
69,501 to No. 70.000, both inclusive; $100, 
No. 120,001 to No. 128,000, both inclusive; 
$500, No. 84,001 to No. 86,000, both in- 
clusive; $1,000, No. 157,001 to No. 163,- 





500, both inclusive. Total coupon, $2,- 





500,000. Registered bonds, ‘‘ redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after 
the ist day of July, 1870,” as follows: 
$100, No. 18,451 to No. 18,550, both in- 
clusive; $500, No. 10,701 to No. 10,750, 
both inclusive; $1,000, No. 35,851 to No. 
36,100, both inclusive; $5,000, No. 10,251 
to No. 10,400, both inclusive; $10,000, No. 
19 801 to No. 20,500, both inclusive. To- 
tal registered, $2,500,000; aggregate, $5,- 
000,000. 

Also the sixty-sixth call for $5,000,000. 


The principal and interest will be paid at 
the Treasury on and after the 7th day of 
November next and the interest will cease 
on thatday. Following are descriptions of 
bonds: Coupons dated July Ist, 1865: $50, 
No. 70,001 to No, 71,000, both inclusive; 
$100, No. 123,001 10 No. 127,000, both inclu- 
sive; $500, No. 86,001 to No. 87,000, both in- 
clusive; $1,000, No. 163,501 to No. 169 000, 
both inclusive. Total coupon, 2,500,000. 
Registered bonds, ‘‘redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the first 
day of July, 1870”: $100, No. 18,551 to 
No. 18,650, both inclusive; $500, No. 10,- 
751 to No. 10,800, both inclusive; $1,000, 
No. 36,101 to No. 86,550, both inclusive; 
$5,000, No. 10,401 to No. 10,600, both in- 
clusive; $10,000, No. 20,501 to No, 20,900, 
both inclusive. Total registered, $2,500,- 


000. Aggregate, $5,000,000. 
Also the sixty-seventh call for $5.000,. 


000. The principal and interest will be 
paid at the Treasury on and after the 10th 
day of November next and the interest 
will cease on that day. The following are 
the descriptions of the bonds: Coupon 
bonds, dated July ist, 1865, namely: $50, 
No. 71,001 to 72,000, both inclusive; $100, 
No. 127,001 to 129000, both inclusive; 
$500 No. 87,001 to 90,000, both inclusive; 
$1 000, No. 169.001 to 174,000, both inelu- 
sive. Total coupon, $2 500,000, Registered 
bonds, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
United States after the Ist day of July, 1870, 
as follows: $100, No, 18,651 to 18,750, both 
inclusive; $500, No. 10 801 to 10,950, both 
inclusive; $1,000, No. 36,551 to 36,900, both 
inclusive; $5,000, No. 10,601 to 10,900, both 
inclusive; $10,000, No. 20,901 to 21 300, 
both inclusive. Tota! registered, $2,500,000; 
aggregate, $5 000 000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $348,707, 400 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $18,810,400 to secure public deposits 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $3,472,500. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $3,646,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $320,549,985; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes during 
the week, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year: 


1877 187K. 
New York, .....cccccoccees. $1,182,000 $1,513,000 
BOGOR cc. ccccccccccsascce 1,596,000 1,4 5,000 
Philadelphia ........-.....+ 75,000 124,000 
Miscellaneous... ........+. 1,233,000 1,057.00 
Total receipts .. .....84,086,000 $4,119,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large increase in loans, specie, and de- 
posits and considerable loss in legal tend- 
ers, The movement for the week results 
in the loss of $770,350 in surplus reserve, 
the banks now holding $20,835 925 above 
legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of tunis week, compared with that of last 


week. 
August 10th, Compartsons 
- 10) Inc..., 2, 


B . 
Legal- tenders. err 
‘Total reserve. 





Dec.. . 


0,835,925 
19,189,800 Lee... 


Bu 
Cirenlution.. 


CITY BANK K STOCKS were quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 











Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
Am’can path. = 103%|Marine........ — 88% 
Chatham., - 10 — |Market_...... 10 — 
Chemical ..... $1500 — |Mechanies’ 12% 180 
Commerce...... 118 118}4]Mecn’s Bka As. 500 — 
Continental..... 754% — | Mercantile. Wiens %& = 
Corn Exchange 14 — |Merchants’...... 120 — 
First National. 335 — Metropolitan . 10 
Fourth Nat’n’l, — {8 vassau. eoee - 
Fifth Avenue 225 — '!New York.,..... 105 = 
Gailatin Nat’nl. 110 116 |Pacifie .......... _ 
Hanover.... ... 00 = cess. e+ dascen 9% 
imp’s’ & Trad’s’ 193 19% | Ph (ad 
Manhattan..... — MW isnoe « Leather 106 — 


The directors of the Bank of New York 
have decided to call a meeting of the stock- 
holders to vote on a proposition to reduce 
the capital stock of the bank from $3,000,- 


000 to $2 000,000, or from 30,000 to 20,000 
shares. The reason assigned for the reduc- 
tion is the heavy taxation on the capita) 





stock and deposits, which amounted las; 








year to $153,696, the Federal tax being 
$66,403 and the state and city tax $86,- 
688, equal to an assessment of 5} per cent. 
on its capital. Another reason is the pre- 
vailing low rate of interest. The bank is 
the oldest in the City of New York and 
with one exception—viz., the Bank of 
North America, in Philadelphia—the oldest 
in the United States. It was in existence 
five years previous to the organization of 
the Federal Government, with George 
Washington as President. The Bank of 
New York was started on June 9th, 1784, 
and therefore in six years will bave com- 
pleted the first century of its existence. 

The number of shares of the Mercbants’ 
National Bank of New York City has been 
reduced to twenty thousand, making the 
capital still reach the good round sum of 
$1,000,000. The transfer books will be 
closed until Aug. 22d, except for transfer 
of fractional shares. 


What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding ip the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall selectin mak- 
ing an excnange while they can realize the present 
premium, 

The desirable bonds 





for investment are tbe 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,” “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of Isl” (second and third series), and 
“Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a Jarge d’mand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread thun for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad- 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of our 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS,” 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our cflice. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York Citv. 


AMERICAN sg INSURANCE COMPANY, ; 
120 Broadway 
“New York «July 10th, 1878, _§ 
MVE BOARD OF DIRHCTORS HAVE DE 
clared: First. a Scrip Divicend of FORTY PER 
CENT. to ‘polices holde rs, Certificates to be issued 
Sep'ember 2d 187s, Second, interestat the rate of 
FIVE PER CENT. on outstanding Scrip, payable 
August lith, sik Third, that Forty percent of che 
Ser p Iesue of Is72 be patd in cash Augvat lth, inter. 
est on the same to cease after June 30th, IX7s, 
Fourth, a cash dividerd of = EN PEK CENT. 
payable tothe eecehoisess. Pe Ay th. 
JHOs. L. THOL NELL, 





Secretary. 





MEKCHANTS’ Nesiet al. BANK OF THE City OF} 

w YORK, July 22d, 187 5 
Nor ICE.-The pls. stock of this oan k baving 
been reduced tw. nty tl ousand shares ($1,100,000), 
the stuckbolders are her: by novu'fied that on the Ist 
dav of August next new certificates will be issued for 
the r+ mainiig shares and puyment made tor the re - 
duction. The transfer books wiil be clored from this 
date to August 22d, 1X74, exc pt tor transfer of frac - 

tional shares. By order. CC. V. BANTA, Cashier. 


Syracuse, Binghamton, and New 
York 


Ist WTG’E RENEWAL 7 
DUE 1906. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Free of United States and State Taxes 


These Bonds were issued to pay off an old Mortgag 
Debt, the interest on which was promptly patd for 
twenty years and the Principal at maturity. The Com- 
pany has 


NO FLOATING DEBT 
and its 
Net Earnings 
Sor the last ten years have averaged 
50 per Cent. More than its Annual Interest 


obligation. Price 101 and accrued interest. Three 
fouiths of this issue having been sold, we can now 
offer but a limited amount, and r. serve the right to 
advance the price without further notice. 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST & CO., 
No, 23 Nassau St. ; 
or MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
No. 25 Nassae St. 
NEW YOrkK SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 


Ave, and lth Street. Interest commen ne from 
the Ist of a month. Assets, $3,519, sur- 


plus, $515,413. 
{1ARD H. BU LL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFY. secretary 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


L AND TRIED 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVING 8S BANKS EVEN prove _brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY. address, for circular, “ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Central Illinois Loan Agency. 
Jacksonville. Tilinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, New York. 





per Ct. BONDS 











Statement January Ist, 1878. 
Cash Capital........-.-. eee soe $500,000 00 
panes ay) A RRR mit 305 7 23 
BOG DUMDE LG, co.cc vncdeasccactatecsceas 5 3 9s S07 
Total Assets.. "$1.621,698 48 48 





How shall we regain our josees is the question 
anxiously thiught over by thousands, in tnese 
times. Tate our advice and remita small amoun 
to Alex. Frothineham & Co., brokers, 12 Wall Street 
who by their Juaicivus investments have relieved 
bundrete from pressing need. Send for their 
Financial Report, sent free. 














~ Gommeercial, 


TAXATION OF GOVERNMENT 
BONDS. 

One of the oft-repeated cries of the so- 
called labor reformers is that the holders 
of Government bonds should be taxed 
upon them, as upon all other property. 
They claim that the exemption of these 
bonds from taxation isa fraud against the 
general interests of the people. We may 
as well remind them that the Supreme 
Court of the United Statates has, in sev- 
eral instances, decided that these securities 
are not taxable under state authority. The 
doctrine of that court is that they are an 
instrument of the Government in exercis- 
ing the constitutional power of borrowing 
money, and that, if the states could tax 
them at all, they could do so to any extent, 
and that they might do so to an extent 
that would destroy the borrowing power 
of the Government. Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall stated this doctrine yexrs ago, and the 
Supreme Court has uniformly adhered to 
it whenever it has bad occasion to pass 
upon the question. The Constitation of 
the United States, as expounded by the 
highest tribunal of the land, excludes tax- 
ation of all Government securities and obli- 
gations by state authority, and that too 
whether they are specially exempted by 
law or not. 

This doctrine, however, does not apply 
to the power of the Government to tax its 
own securities. In respect to some of these 
securities, the law authorizing their issue 
provides that they shall not be taxable even 
by the Government; and this provision has 
the nature of a contract with the bond- 
holder, which Congress could not violate 
without being guilty of an act of bad 
faith and virtual repudiation. There are 
other bonds of the Government in respect 
to which no such formal contract was in- 
corporated into the law authorizing their 
issue. How aboutthem’ Might not Con- 
gress enact a law subjecting them to taxa- 
tion, in common with all other property in 
the possession of private owners’ 

We answer these questions by saying 
that there is nothing in the Constitution 
which forbids Congress thus to exercise 
the taxing power; and that, as a simple 
question of power, we suppose that it 
might impose a tax on the bonds of the 
Government. Fortunately, there never has 
been a Congress elected that was sufficient- 
ly foolish to exercise this power. All the 
precedents of national legislation imply a 
pledge that Congress will vot apply the 
taxing power to the obligations of the 
Government. It certainly should not do 
so, unless it means to impair or utterly de- 
stroy the power of the Government to bor- 
row money. Let it once be understood 
that the bonds of the Government are 
liable to taxation by the power of Con- 
gress, and no man would ever lend it a 
dollar, unless be bought the bonds at an 
enormous discount. Congress has never 
tried such a foolish experiment. It could 
not try it without ruin to the public credit. 

We submit these thoughts to those new- 
fangled reformers who are clamoring about 
the exemption of United Stutes bonds from 
taxation. They are not thus exempted in 
the interest of the bon‘holder; but in that 
of the Government, in which all the people 
have a common interest, 
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COMMISSIONS ON LOANS OF 
MONEY. 


THE Chicago egal News reports a recent 
decision rendered in Illinois by Mr. Justice 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Eddy vs. Bad- 
ger and others. Badger and wife executed 
a mortgage to James Eddy, of Rhode 
Island, for the sum of $30,000; and pre- 
viously to so doing he had agreed witha 
Mr. Seelye to give him $750 asa commis- 
sion, if he would procure the loan for him. 
The loan being negotiated, Badger paid to 
Seelye the money, as agreed. Seelye thus 
acted asa loan broker between the bor- 
rower and the lender; and yet, as Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan stated, there was no evidence 
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to show that Eddy, the lender, had any 
knowledge of the transaction between 
Badger and Seelye or any participation in 
paying him the stipulated commission for 
procuring the loan. 

The point of law involved in the case 
was whether this payment of $750 as com- 
missions by Badger to Seelye is to be re- 
garded as interest accepted and received 
by the lender, thereby rendering the con- 
tract usurious under the laws of Illinois 
and subjecting the lender to the resulting 
forfeiture. The doctrine in reference to 


‘ this point, stated by Mr. Justice Harlan is 


the following: 


‘The payment of commissions to a loan 
broker does not render the contract of 
lending usurious, unless it appears that the 
claim for commissions was but a device of 
the lender to evade the usury laws, and so 
obtain a larger sum for the use of his 
money. The payment of commissions to 
the broker, not being a condition imposed 
by the lender, but the subject of an agree- 
ment between the borrower and the broker, 
as compensation for his services in effect- 
ing the loan, the loan will be upheld.” 

In illustrating this doctrine, Mr. Justice 
Harlan said: ‘‘I know of no reason why 
a man desiring to borrow money may not 
himself say to an individual: ‘Get mea 
loan for the amount I want, and I will pay 
you a commission.’ If that be the tran- 
saction and the whole transaction, the fact 
that the borrower pays to that person a 
commission for his services, not by virtue 
of any understanding or arrangement with 
the lender, is insufficient to sustain the 
charge of usury.” The courts, in the ap- 
plication and execution of usury laws, are 
very properly watchful that they are not 
evaded and virtually violated in their in- 
tent by subterfuges and indirect means. 
Yet it would be unreasonable so to con- 
strue these laws as to make the mere pay- 
ment of commissions to a loan broker, 
whether by the borrower or the lender, 
conclusive evidence of an usurious trans- 
action. The payment may prove usury; 
but this is a question of fact, to be estab- 
lished by the proper evidence. The busi- 
ness of a loan broker is legitimate; and 
either the borrower or the lender may avail 
himself of his services, for acompeusation, 
without implying that the contract of lend- 
ing is usurious in its character. If the 
commission be paid by the lender in the 
first instance, and then charged to the bor- 
rower, or if there be an understanding be- 
tween the borrower and the lender that 
the former was to pay the commission of 
getting the loan, this would alter the case. 
Such facts, however, are to be proved; and 
they are not proved by merely proving the 
payment of a commission. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Tue week has shown a considerable im- 
provement, and itis now safe to announce 
the beginning of the fall trade. Buyers 
from nearly all sections of the interior are 
numerous and their operations during the 
week have been quite free. The sales by 
agents have been large, and jobbers 
have also disposed of liberal amounts to 
the Southern and Southwestern trade. 

Cotten goods continue to improve and 
apparently gather strength with each suc- 
ceeding day. The tendency is decidedly 
toward higher figures, and many makes 
are already advanced, through a lessening 
of discounts. The export business contin- 
ues quite satisfactory, and, although ship- 
ments have been light, some large blocks 
are awaiting the first opportunity to go 
forward. The shipments for the week 
comprise 1,259 packages from this port, 
251 packages from Boston, and 140 pack- 
ages from other ports, making in all 1,650 
packages; and for the expired portion of 
the yeara total of 79,555 packages, valued 
at $4,965,087, compared with 75,122 pack- 
ages, valued at $5,150,905, for the same 
time in 1877, and 53,009 packages, valued 
at $3,656,507, for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in steady demand for four-yard sheetings 
and fine browns. Prices ruled firm, with 
an upward look, owing to light supply and 
the advance in cotton. 

Bleached goods have been in fair re- 
quest. Selections were moderate but 
frequent, and the aggregate distribution 
was of important proportions. The sup- 





ply is in good condition and several of 
the most prominent mediums and fine 
grades are largely sold to arrive. Prices 
are more firmly maintained than for a long 
time past. 

Cotton flannels were in steady request, 
with prices firm. 

Corset jeans were in improved demand, 
with several popular makes sold up to pro- 
duction. Prices were firm and some 
makes were advanced ¥4 cent per yard. 

Tickings were in fair request, with selec 
tions mostly restricted to small lots. 

Print-cloths were active and the market 
has been very strong at previous quota- 
tions. 

Prints.—Dark fancy prints were in large 
movement, with staple shirtings, robes, 
and solids also in good demand. Prices 
were firm and some makes were advanced. 

Ginghams were in steady demand for 
staple checks. New dark dress styles and 
bourettes were opened by some of the 
leading agents and were in active move- 
ment. 

Dress Goops.—Some of the leading 
makes of cottons were opened by agents 
and were in good demand. The new fall 
productions include some entirely new 
styles, and are so finished as to wonderful. 
ly resemble soft all-wool textures, Plain 
and fancy worsted and woolen dress goods 
were in large distribution. 

Hosiery was in moderate movement. 

Woolen goods were somewhat irregular 
and the volume of business not up to ex- 
pectations. Prices were steady on all the 
best makes and the supply not in excess of 
anticipated requirements. 

Fancy cassimeres were in steady moder- 
ate demand, with mediums to fine fancies 
fairly active. 

Worsted coatings were in good demand. 
Purchases were individually light, though 
nearly all the best makes were sold to a 
fair aggregate. 

Overcoatings were still quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were irregular. Large 
sales were reported by some of the leading 
agents; but the general demand was rather 
quiet. The supply isin such good shape 
that prices are very firm. 

Batinets were in limited demand, with 
printed styles sold in small lots to a fair 
amount. 

Flannels were in good movement and 
liberal sales were reported by all the lead- 
ing agents. 

Foreign dry goods have continued to im- 
prove and some staples and specialities 
were in good request, 

Woolen goods were in light request; but’ 
deliveries of special makes were made to a 
fair amount by the leading importers. 


Dress goods were in good demand for’ 


strictly staple fabrics. The movement in 
fancies was sluggish, owing to the light 
supply thus far shown by importers. 

Si_ks.—Black dress silks were in fair 
request. Colored and fancy silks were’ 
rather quiet. 

The imports for the week amounted to’ 
$1,654,299; and the total thrown on the’ 
market, $2,072,871. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING August llth, 1878. 
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14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 
Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POP- 
ULAR PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE SAT- 
ORDAYS AT 12 0’CLOCK, NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
cents perounce. Address 





BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


























August 15, 1878.) 





(For week ending Friday, August 9th, 1878.] 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—There has 
been a quiet but very firm market, with a 
further upward tendency. Business hav- 
ing been based entirely upon the demands 
for consumption, the market is without 
any feature of speculation, and this fact 
adds additional strength to the present 
position, which in itself isa very strong 
one. Stocks in first hands have become 
considerably reduced; but there are still 
ample supplies in dealers’ hands for imme- 
diate requirements. Mild Coffees.—There 
has been a fair demand for West India 
grades. The market closes strong, with a 
good demand. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1314@18 
Santos,Ord. to Choice...........++.+. 174 @18% 
PU accdicinsthnceccvesscdasancees 25 @28 
MOChB........c0ceecces Gigsecadavees 28 @281¢ 
Maracaibo. .......cccsccccccccccccecs 16 @18 
LAQUBYTR.. cee ceccecccccceccceceeees 174 @18 


TEA.—The market has continued ex- 
tremely quiet. Prices are steady and the 


* demand only moderate. We quote: 
Hyson........ ceeccceee steccssooncecee G@ 
Wee TRIB oc ccc cccccccccccses 22 @ 70 
English Breakfast....... Sddecescces 20 @ 6 
Uncolored Japan............++ a...22 @ 60 
Oolong.......+.+. Sccesceccecccocece 3 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—Refiners having 
supplied their requirements by the pur- 
chases of last week, there has been a very 
quiet market. Stocks show a slight accu- 
mulation, with moderate receipts; but 
values are unchanged, and the market 
closes steady but quiet. Refined.—The 
market has ruled steady, with a moderate 


demand. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... 7K@ 7% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..........cecceeees 9Ka— 
Crttahned ....0ccccccee coccccce 9{@— 
Powdered. ....cccccccccccccce 94 @10¥ 
Granulated............sse00 93 @ 9% 
Wnaits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8K@ 9 
Steam Refined A......... + — @ 8% 
Ba takaaadscaneenedde 83¢@ Big 
YauLuw.—Extra C........-csececees TK@ 8% 


Other grades, including C. 644@ 714 


MOLASSES.—The market has been 
quiet for the boiling grades of West India, 
refiners having supplied their requirements 
by the free purchases of last week. Stocks 
are moderate and the receipts continue 
small. Values are unchanged, and on the 
basis of 32 cents for 50° test for such parcels 
as are Offering holders are firm. Grocery 
grades continue in limited request, the 
business in progress having been confined 
to the supply of a small trade demand. 
New Orleans.—The jobbing demand con- 
tinues moderate, the medium grades being 
most in request and proportionately higher 


in price. We quote: 

Cuba, Grocery Grades............... nominal 
 Bobling GraGes. ...0ccccceccces 32 @3s 

New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 37 @39 

New Orleans, “ good. .....43 @44 

New Orleans. = best....... — @48 


FISH.—There is still considerable in- 
quiry for the better grades of Mackerel; 
but the market in the immediate past has 
been but poorly supplied. Several small 
invoices are expected and the consignees 
are prepared to offer them at $18@$20 for 
No. 1 Massachusetts Shore; $18@$14 for 
No. 2 do.; $5 for medium No. 3; and $3.- 
75@$4 for small do. Dry Cod are wanted; 
but the weather continues unfavorable for 
curing, and, in consequence, but few arrive. 
George’s Bank are nominally quoted $4 25 
and Grand $3.75@4. Box Herring are 
selling ex-store at 18 and 12 cents for Scaled 
and No.1 respectively. There are none 
afloat offering. Barrel Herring are quiet. 


We quote: 

George’s Cod, ® qtl...........— — @42B 
Grand Bank Cod ............. —— @400 
Pickled, Scale, ® bbl........ ~-3% @4 2 
Pickled Cod, ® obl........... 350 @ 4 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 8hore....... secccecccess 14 OO @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new.............. 900 @l1 00 
Mo. 8 Large, neW......... soesee 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............ 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1.,@ bb1.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 17 @— 2 
Herring, No.1, @ box.........— 9 @— 12 


SALT.—Freight rates at Liverpool have 
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are somewhat lighter. The demand for 
Factory Filled here is only moderate and 
somewhat easier figures are named. Bulk 
is dull and weak, with the probability of 
liberal arrivals in ‘the near future. We 
quote: 

Turk’s Island, ® bushel..... 
Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s...... 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 100 @1 15 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 @ 6% 
Tn small pockets, 100 in abbl..— 23%(@ 3X4 








GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES remain dull, and nominally 
quoted 4144@4%c. for Pots and 5144@6ic. 
for Pearls, as to quality or quantity. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand has continued moderate and prices 
are barely sustained. Supers and extras 
have been shaded. Ohio trade brands bave 
sold at $4.75@85, the latter being an out- 
side figure at the close, while the best su- 
pers would scarcely bring over $3.90. Min- 
pesotas have ruled firmer; generally 25 
cents per bbl. bigher at the close. South- 
ern Flour has been rather slow of sale at the 
prices last quoted. Prices are unchanged, 
however, though tending in buyers’ favor 
asa general thing. Rye Flour.—The de- 
mand continues light and prices are the 
same. Corn Meal remains firm, with mod- 
erate demand. We quote: 


Unsound Fiour..........-se.eeses 2 50@ 4 00 
1 State Supers ........cceeeeeee sees 3 5O@ 8 90 
State No. 2...... Cccerccccccccccccs 2 50@ 3 15 
Shake: Extra. .ceccccccccsccccccccce 4 25@ 4 40 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. “Amber. - 5 2@ 5 40 
bie - “ White...... 5 00@ 5 40 
Minnesota, Common to Faney..... 5 00@ 5 75 
« New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 50 
Southern Flour..... eussedeccesces 2 40@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Iba, . .......0.. 2 50@ 3 25 
Corn Meal, per bbl...........++ oe. 3 W@ 3 7 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—There has been no 
demand for Spring Wheat and tbe dealings 
have consisted almost wholly of future op- 
tions. Meanwhile holders relax none of 
their firmness, but insist upon prices con- 
siderably above current values of prime 
Winter Wheat. It is quite evident that 
there will be an effort to effect another 
‘‘corner” this month, based mainly upon 
the reports of damage by late rains io the 
Northwest. Advices from partsof Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Nebrask» are 
still unfavorable and the damage by tbe re- 
cent heavy rains, it is now feared, will be 
considerable. Winter Wheat has arrived 
pretty freely, and, with free sellers, has sold 
mainly at about previous prices, the mar- 
ket closing firmer yesterday. Corn.—The 
demand has continued fair, and prices, 
though fluctuating, have experienced no 
radical change. Rye.—The demand is 
scarcely so firm. Demand fair. Barley.— 
In the absence of business, the market may 
be reported as nominal. Oats.—The de- 
mand has been fair, but the market has 
nevertheless tended in buyers’ favor and 
nearly all kinds are lower. Beans.—Both 
Mediums and Murrows have been neg- 
lected, but the market remains steady. 
Other kinds are in moderate request at 


previous prices. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State............. sates 118 @12 

White Western............008 100 @118 

No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 1183 @114 

No. 2 Milwaukee. “*...... - —- @110 

No. 2 Chieago, fe wceoeee —= @1 09 

Amber Michigan...... ‘ 111 @118 

RYE: 

Btate.......e.eeee tiwinwe Oe @ 

Weatern. ...... eectee --- 61 @ 68 

Corn: 

Western Yellow, New..... 49 @ 8&2 

Western White, New.......... 50 @ 55 

Oats: 

Wi ssccccdcscacccecceseces 32 @ 39 

Mixed.......... hcchaiaddase 821¢@ 34 

BARLEY 

BEALE... o ccccccccccccccccccce ee nominal 

CAREER... ccs cdccee cccccecs pominal 

BEANS: 

Marrow, New. eeeeeef.0.b. 1 65 1 674¢ 

Medium, New.... ccocee FE 1 5%, 

White Kidney, New........... 155 @1 60 
mey, New.........00+ - — @3 Ww 

Pea, prime.......... eeererT 160 @1 65 


HAY.—New crop continues to arrive 
freely, and, owing tothe condition, receiv- 
ers are obliged to use some force to pre- 
vent an accumulation. The demand, how- 
ever, is fair for all grades; but only on 
choice qualifies are prices maintained. We 
quote: Prime New, 60@75 cents; Common 
do., 45@60; Prime Old, 70@80; Shipping 





do., nominal; and Salt, 35@45. Straw is 
in light request anda trifle easier. Now 
quoted 35@40 cents for Long Rye, 30 for 
Short do., and 25@35 for Oat, cash. 


CATTLE MARKRET.—The better grades 
of Beef Cattle huve been in demand for 
export; but the tone of the market was 
weak, owing to the liberal arrivals of me- 
dium and poor grades. On best stock a de- 
cline for the week equal to about} of a 
cent per pound was noticed, and on infe- 
rior qualities receivers were unable to ob- 
tain the closing rates of last week by about 
$1 per hundred pounds. The sales were 
at 10@10} cents for extra and fancy Steers, 
to dress 56@57 pounds to the gross cwt,; 
744@9% for ordinary to prime, to dress 
55@56 pounds; and 64@7¥Y, for Texas and 
Cherokee, to dress 54@55 pounds, The ship- 
ments for the week ending Saturday were 
1,553 Live Cattle and 2,200 qrs. Beef. 
There was some inquiry for prime grades 
of Milch Cows; but common and ordinary 
found a slow sale. The extreme range was 
$380@60. Fat Veal Calves sold fairly at 
54@7 cents; but Grass and Milk-fed were 
dull ut 4@5 and 24@3§ respectively. Sheep 
and Lambs were dull, lower, and weak. 
The range for the former was 33@4} cents 
and for the latter 44{@64. Some few Live 
Hogs sold at $4.70@$4.80 per 100 pounds. 
The receipts for the week were 12.289 Beef 
Cattle, 91 Cows, 3,069 Calves, 33,822 Sheep, 
and 20,756 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market re- 
mains firm, although the demand for cash 
pork is light and the dealings small. 
“Future” Pork has been in demand and 
prices have advanced. Bacon.—The mar- 
ket is quiet but firmer for both Western 
and City. We bear of only small sales at 
the advanced prices quoted below. Cut 
Meats.—The demand continues moderate, 
but full prices are realized for all kinds. 
Lard.—The market has ruled stronger, 
under a fair inquiry for ‘‘spot,” while 
‘‘future options” have been active at ad- 
vancing prices, Beef.—The market remains 
firm, with a moderate inquiry for favorite 
brands. Other kinds are quiet. Beef Hams 
remain steady, with a fair inquiry. We 
quote: 


PORK: 
Mess, Western...........+....10 50 @10 75 
Extra Prime, Western......... 975 @10 00 
Prime Mess.........sseeeeeees 11 00 12 00 
Cut MEATs: 
Pickled Shoulders.... .........++6 5144@ 6 
FP BAER © — ..ccccccccsesece 54@ 516 
Pickled Bellies...........0...20005 54@ 7 
Pickled Hams..... éktacadecnee Qe 
Smoked “ ....... seeceses wcace 9 @i2% 
naddaecncdsacnnses edacaceus 65%@ 6% 
LARD: 
West. ,Bteam, tcs.,pr. etna 79 @800 
City, prime... Secccececesee coe — @7 80 
Refined .......essccccscscsesee 8 20 @ 8 50 
BEEF : 
Plain Meas, bbl.............2-10 00 @l1 00 
Extra Mess........ cocccececoots 12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............17 00 18 50 
Pack Maceccerataacceaeae 11 00 @11 50 


et, 
City Extra & India Mess, tierce.18 00 


2 
g 


WOOL.—The business reported is small. 
As regards the stability of values, there is 
the same firmness that has been the lead- 
ing feature for several weeks past, holders 
still expressing the greatest confidence in 
the prevailing rates, together with the be- 
lief that prices will be higher before lower. 
The goods market shows no material 
change, the demand still being of the hand- 
to-mouth character, with prices low and 
yielding but a small margin to the manu- 


facturers. We quote: 
American Kircccscccssceseee 4 @—42 

“ ae 

« >. hi -—30 87 
American, Combing............. —35 @—42 
No. 1 iiviedecevccaccccendcooml 20 
Superfine Pulled.............+++ — 82 36 
RN Bo 60 06. 66 ctccccccccocses —24 27 
Ga 8 7 fog age paostoeee a aiace ——- @—19 

Pp p, Unwashed, su p 

oP. Unwashed, fair mais 22 om 


————— rrr —_ 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER —The demand for prime But- 
ter continues good, and the market still 
favors the seller, prices having advanced 
within the three days about one cent per 
pound. Other grades are not so active as 
prime and are unchanged. We quote: 





State, firkins................0. eoeee 17 @19 
State, tubs, selections.............. 18 @19 
, tubs, poor to prime........... 9 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery..... cade oo. 18 @23 
estern, Creamery...........+.6 22 

bm = choice............+6 12 14 
ohaten coneeeee == 12 

wearers firkine’ good to prime... 9 @10 


23 


CHEESE.—The demand continues very 
light and shippers are not buying much 
and still insist upon lower prices. We 
quote: 


State Factory, fancy..............00 7%@ 8 
State Factory, good oS 7 very 
State Factory, fair ae 5 5 
PRM ENGR a ccc cictdiccccocsesecs ? 6 
Western Factory, choice..... aaeeie 7 8 
Western Factory, good to prime 7 74 
Weatern Factory, fair to good....... 5g 
EGGS are not so plenty and a little 
firmer. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by — @i5 
State and Pennsylvania.......... 


14 15 
Western and Canadian, choice....¢. 9 2 


FRUITS.—Domestic Dried. — For old 
Apples the demand is light and prices are 
nominal. What few new have been re- 
ceived have been of low grade and not 
wanted. A few choice Sliced would bring 
a fair price. Of Georgia Peeled Peaches 
the receipts have increased; but prices 
have somewhat weakened, except for extra 
grades, which are firm. Cherries and 
Blackberries are in light receipt and the 
market is unchanged. We quote: 


Apples, State.......... sees seca GG 
BORER, WOEER 6 cc cccccecccccccece 3 @4 
Apples, Southern. ...............005 4@6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 4 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... .....seeee 3 @4 
PE iscccseisnaieascvevciens 64@ 7 
TG adcdececacdeacnncsdacteevcas ll @) 


POTATOES.—The market remains quiet, 
but prices have undergone no further 
change. We quote: 

Potatoes, Long Island (new)......... 


SEEDS.—State Clover is held at 8@81¢ 
cents; but no sales are reported. Timothy 
is quiet but firm at $1.80@§1.40 for ‘‘ spot” 
lots. Flax remains steady at $1 45@§1.50. 
Linseed is quiet, the last sales having been 


made at $1.924¢, 4 months. We quote: 
Clover, New York State, perlb.. 8 8 
Timothy, per bush..... saswees Acacia 1 80 S. Pts 
Flaxseed, American, rough......1 45 @l 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 68 00 
Stockbridge Manures : a 
Cora, per acre. 20 00 
“ “ Pot tato, 10 00 
- a _ = 9 00 
o “ Rye, 10 00 
“ “ heat, “ 15 00 
ie * Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

MOUNGE EM da6 ccdkccccaacue 87 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 00@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... b- 0O@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 30 00 

alton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o * 88 

“ «Acid Phosphate 80 82 
. “ a — 33 85 
« w Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 og 


a8 


Manhattan Blood Guano.. 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lota less 

than car load)..ccces veces 
— ee 


Soluae 
ipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Pure D.G. Fish Guano. 
luinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. pene. 
luinnipiac Fish and Potash.. 
Le Crude Fish (in bbls). 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade —— 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 
Ground Raw Bone 
Co eee eee 
Rawbones Ground ( (pare). 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. 


Plaster, pe 

Nitrate of Potash (95 J es c.), r lb. 
Sulphate of Potash ( ‘a 
Muriate of Potash (80 B. ¢c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. 
Dried Blood, per 1 lb 

po i ea 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone 


ig 
53088 
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TE f S IN PRICES. BEST IN- 
PRICE-LI8T. 


Another Great Reduction 
DUCEMENTS EVER OF- 
FERED. SEND FORNEW 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 





AS —The choicest in she world~Im porters 
le prices—Largest gest Compeny y in America— 
staple article—pieases everybud je continually 
increasing—Agenis wanted eve: ywhere—best induce- 
mente—don't waste time—send for Circular to 

ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. , = Let 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Bast quality waeg BLUE, and most F a 


ure D. 8. WILTBERG ER, roprieto 
288 North Second Street, a ladelphia 








For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mtium see page 26. For other 








premiums see page 29. 








Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor wit give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
thetr polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by matl, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 





(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 


stamped and addressed envelope. " 





THE LIFE INSURANCE INVEST- 
MENT ILLUSTRATED. 


In the following table column 1 shows 
the age. Column 2 shows the amount of 
money which, if invested at eeven per cent, 
interest, would produce an amount suf 
ficient to pay the annual premium on a 
policy of $10,000 at the various ages. Col- 
umn 3 isthe amount of that sum and the 
insurance which it purchases, thus giving 
the result of the investment. 


Amount of Amount to be 


Aw Investment. Realized. 
Beshes. <o-05~ guandeosectabs #2810 $12,800 
Me .Skeccesse : 252 12,872 
qT one eee 12.4458 
esas | 6ecespennens avvane 3,02 14,028 
We. cteveceres cccseoeres 3.lu 153,110 
a) oussees osccone Bane 15,14 
a Shab 69%; c6ense . - 32M 13,286 
IB cc0sss0scovenns . 5,386 13,586 
TBs sccccveces © peeene 9a OD 13 485 
“4 Sessses seccocee 5 BARS 15,508 
DRsé0s snd sesenenesee . 3,714 13,714 

i 4,808 13,845 
Bisse OTE YS 13,066 
Se, .-» 4,104 14,104 
Wing vedutcoabons se oo. » 4.200 14,200 
DP sienttdeos:: .. apeweene . 4,404 14,404 
41 paaneersees - . 4,570 14 570 
i abe at .1» 4,748 14,748 
45 : open eee «4,000 14 6 
M4... j, wocpegnonesovavand ae 15,135 
45 : ‘ bang pehoosance: eee 15345 
WE cglterd. vee Tinsssen - 5,571 1671 
i : or poanrere .. OB 15,814 
ee ee 6,071 16.001 
4 Kaen sesedns seses GPs 16,351 
Wecessseeces oo. » 6648 16,643 
Divscexe snseneneeeesana5 UE 16,057 
WB incey th ideas | ded she eee 7.24 ees | 
eer c00e .e ceeee 4gtO8 17.648 
Dy ia veoacectwahsuossnoess . 8,028 14,028 
vb . SF 1s 487 
Wicwacnccessessss. oo pe000s KAT 18,871 
7, inn arr . 4884 10,394 
” eee cseene so:te, “SE 1831 
Woe. — ss .oo AO3 8 20,363 
a... hs oy Mbaws 10,81 20,031 


Thista'«leis well worth considering by 
thor-e men who think it a duty to make a 
certain provision for their families. If 
such a man will examine the amount which 
it is necessary to set aside, and see whether 
or not he can afford to give his family as 
much, he can by looking in the next 
column ascertain what the real amount of 
his gift will be at his death. But the table 
ig prepared upon the supposition that the 
full@remium shall be paid on the policy of 
$10,000 each year. All those who have 
been insured in the better life companies 
for a series of years know that a dividend 
or return of overpayment is made each 
year, aud that in the very old policies it 
has frequently amounted to an average of 
over half the premium. This means that 
the person who sets aside the smount 
named in the second column would re- 
ceive something of an income. We ask the 
man at age 38. Will you give your family 
$4,000, and have the assurance that at your 
death they will receive $14,000 in cash? 





THE REAL AND THE COUNTER- 
FEIT. 


Mr. E. 8. Frencu, of the Washington 
Life Insurance Company, has published 
the following fine-cut exposition of the 
deception known as co-operative life insur- 
ance. He should be thanked by all lovers 
of true life insurance. We copy the doc- 
ument in full; 


‘Suppose 1,000 men mutually agree on 
the ‘Co-operative plan,’ that whenever one 
of their number dies the survivors will 
pay to his heirs $1,000. To do this, $1,000 
must be collected for every death. "AU will 
die; consequently $1,000 must be raised 
1, 000 times, if every member gets $1,000. 

‘* Now the average age of those who in- 
sure is about 35 years, and experience 
shows that, provided the lives are carefully 
selected, they will all live, on the average, 
to 66 (or 81 years). Allowing the assess- 
ments to be $15 per annum for each mem- 
ber, the sum would be $15,000 a year, 
reaching in 81 years a grand total of $465,- 
000. Buttbis sum is not sufficieat. We 
must have $1,000,000 in some way, if each 
member receives $1,000. Will some one 
be kind enough to suow where the deficit 
of $585,000 is to come from? Will it: be 
returned from the estates of dead members? 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Will it be obtained by inducing younger 
men to come in, under the promise of ben- 
efits? Will young men be likely to unite 
with a society whose only object is ‘to 
keep the class fu!]’; or, in plainer words, 
can they induce outside capital to come in 
and cover an inside insolvency? To add 
tu the number of members will only be to 
increase the deficiency, by increasing the 
claimants and making the condition more 
hopeless. Had the supposed number been 
10,000, the deficiency of cash to meet 
claims of members would be $5,350,000, 
and 5,850 members would bave paid out 
$2,487,750 for which they could never re- 
ceive one cent! 

‘Strange that men will pay money into 
co-operative societies, under the delusion 
that they are insuring their lives! 

“The principles on which life insurance is 
based are shown to be true by experience 
covering many generations. Life insur- 
ance, pure and simple, furnishes complete 
protection to insurers and is able, by care- 
ful computation, to distribute its benefits 
with the utmost impartiality and equity. 
Its premiums are so adjusted as to enable 
euch member to contribute exactly his 
sbare to a fund which is always entirely 
competent to meet every exaction prompt- 
ly. Those who die earliest secure large 
returns for the sums invested, and those 
who live longest bave wisely ‘anticipated 
the burden tbut otherwise would fall upon 
the less productive years of life. 

**By compounding interest derived from 
investments, the cluims of those who die 
are promptly paid and the gg of 
living memvers reduced by yearly cash 
dividends, he fuad pt Mac | by a 
life insurance company will also enable it 
to give to its members who wish to with- 
druw the value of their policies in cash; 
or, if preferred, paid-up p»licies, in many 
cases largely exceeding all the peyments 
mauadeto the company, Hoven the reversionary 
dividends, beng udditions to policies by divi- 
dends, have in numerous instances Sur ex. 
ceeded the entire amount of premiums paid. 
‘Take a case. A gentieman in New 
York City has a policy in alife insurance 
company for $10,000, upon which he has 
paid in premiums $6,500. The additional 
insurance purchased by his dividends is 
over $12,000, und the policy and additions 
logelher amount to more than $22,000. 
“Another, We kuoow a gentieman who 
has a policy in a life insurance company, 
upon which the premium, pow aue, is 
$301.25, and the dividend for the year, 
which tue company will pay bim in cush, 
is $425.87—suflicient to meet bis premium 
and pay bim an excess of $124.62, 

‘**A single fact will suffice to exhibit the 
strength and soundness of the life insur- 
ance system, 

‘* A life insurance company organized in 
1762 has still in force $38,000,000 of in- 
surance. It has paid to the families of 
policytolders, for death claims, over $200,- 
000,000, holding a fund invested sufficient 
to pay every dotlar of the face of its poli- 
cies at risk. This company (more than a 
huadred years old) at its last distribution 
of surpius returned to its policyholders by 
dividends over eight and a half million 
dollars. 

‘*A life insurance company started in 
1721 (nearly sixty years older than this Re- 
pubic) is still flourishing, with every 
— of vigor and strength. 

‘* LIFE INSURANCE I8 A GRAND FACT, 
** CO-OPERATIVE INBURANC E (80-CALLED) 
IS AGRAND HUMBUG.’ 





FATE OF NOYES'S COMPANIES. 


SincE Noyes’s incarceration his three 
companies have made rapid strides toward 
a final extinction. The two New Haven 
concerns are already in the hands of a 
receiver, and insolvency proceedings have 
been nearly completed in the case of the 
National Capitol. A New Haven corre- 
spondent of a daily paper in this city, re- 
viewing the situation, says: ‘‘ At the time 
of the reinsurance of the New Haven com- 
panies in the National Capitol they had 
outstanding policies with a face value of 
$2,600,000 and a real or surrender value 
of about $1,000,000. To secure this mass 
of claims there appeared to be little except 
the insurance building in this city, which 
was recently appraised at $50,000, capital 
stock of the Life and Trust Company of 
$125,000, aud guaranty capital of the 
Mutual Life of $75,000. The insurance 
building cost $300,000 or more; but, stand- 
ing on leased land, for which an annual 
rental of $8,000 has to be paid, it has never 
realized the interest on the investment. 
The business of neither company amounted 
to much, and it seemed rather to be the 
policy to frighten policyholders into al- 
lowing their policies to lapse than to get 
new business. An ex-official of one of the 
companies says that in one year, when only 
eighty-four new policies were taken out, 
the expenses for salaries alone amounted 
to $10,000; and when he protested against 





such extravagance he was treated soshabbily 


that he withdrew. The National Capitol 
Company since the reinsurance has issued 


afterward appeared to oppose the insolvency 
proceedings in the Probate Court in this 
district, being a personal friend of Mr. 
Noyes. The dividend received by policy- 
holders in either of the three companies 
will be small. The Capitol has proceeded 
as systematically to reduce liabilities by 
extinguishing policies as its predecessors. 
Although getting absolutely no new busi- 
ness, it has sent out quarterly demands for 
premiums, accompanicd by circulars say- 
ing that all ageacies had been discontinued, 
for economy’s sake, and money must be 
paid at Washington. It would be easier 
to carry on lezal fights in one district 
court than in the courts of many states is 
the explanation put on this in this city. 
The insurance building, the principal tan- 
gible asset, will probably be sold before 
any dividend can be declared. Over the 
other assets named there will possibly be a 
very interesting and certainly a_ bitter 
fight, if the receiver of the New Haven 
companies shall press his claims, and this 
his counsel says he will do. The holders 
of guaranty capital or capital stock will 
not acknowledge their responsibility. The 
receiver’s counsel say that they are not 
only responsible for this, but that they are 
liable for all the policies, on account of 
such lax management. They ought to 
huve known whether Noyes was mislead- 
iog them. Even the state may be liable 
before the snarl shall be unraveled. B. 
Noyes procured special legislation in 1873, 
by which $100,000 in good securities were 
turned over for what counsel contemptu- 
ously styles ‘‘ wild-cat mortgages” by the 
state treasurer, who held them in trust for 
the policyholders of the old companies, 
As the policyholders never acquiesced or 
had any voice in the arrangement, the 


state is held to be responsible,— Insurance 
Monitor. 





A LIFE INSURANCE SERMON. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


WE happened in at the office of one of 
our life companies recently, and called at 
the department for the examination of 
proofs of death. Among them were the 
papers appertaining to the death of a cler- 
gyman. He made application in May, 1877. 
The company delaying the issuance of a 
policy, pending an examination on some 
point not clear, the applicant addressed the 
agent, saying, in the course of his commu- 
nication: ‘‘ You can tell the company that 
I intend to live until the policy matures, 
and a few days after.” 

What a commentary! Application dated 
May, 1877; term, a 80-year endowment; 
applicant confident and boastful of surviv- 
ing the maturity of his policy; proofs of 
death submitted one year from its date! 

_ it tukes but a few words to narrate this 
fact; but they are pregnant with significance 
to the uninsured. 

Thousands and tens of devote of fire 
policies are issued, and their indemnity 
never called for. But with a life policy, 
whose premiums are maintained, fore clos- 
ure at some time is absolutely certain, 

The building may stand for ages, defy 
the elements, and yield only to the crum- 
bling touch of time. 

But of man—‘‘ The days of his age are 
threescore years and ten; and, though men 
be so strong that they come to fourscore 
years, yet is their strength then but labor 
and sorrow, so soon passeth it away, and 
we are gone.” 

“Millions of money for & moment of 


time!” cried Queen Elizabeth, as the last 
sands of the jast hour were fast running 
out; but her frantic cry was too late. No 
man can hesitate, no one can postpone this 
duty of insuring ‘his life without acc epting 
that peril of being Too LATE.— The Insur- 
ance Age. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


THe appended exhibit in the Insurance 
Journal for June, 1878, tuken from official 





the money entrusted to their keeping from 


ent time; 
ounts returned to Pelicyhold So oe 
en ms, Matured indo 
@Surrendered Policies, and Dividends.. + 502,285,646 





but one policy, and that to 1 man who, 


figures, shows what 26 life insurance 
companies in this country have done with 


the beginning of their history to the pres- 


Premiums paid by Policyholders............ $798,957,121 





(August 16, 1878. 


Invested Assets pela | by the Com 

for protection of Policyhoiders and wm 

turiapoolt wations..... ..... $356,2 

Deduct balance of payments by 

Policyholders as above......... 296,671,475 

"$59,573,906 

“Nearly sixty millions of dollars above 
‘all expenses saved by interest on the in- 
vested premiums.’ 


—Isaac Friedlander, the great California 
grain dealer, whose death was recently an- 
nounced, had secured insurance policies on 
his life to the amount of $102,500. Tak- 
ing the dividends into account, the sum 
total payable upon his death is $120,000, 
the largest exgregate of policies on the hfe 
of one individual ever issued in California. 
ee 





INSURANCE 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 18145. Purely Mutual, 
ALL ae FORMS OF POLICIES _I8- 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 
NISHED rom THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF IT'S AGHNCIES. 

LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JA, B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 

EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’s. 

BENJ. ©. MILLER, Treasurer. 

B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. _ ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jash Capital all paid in BR snsscenee $750,000 00 
everve for all Liabilities. ine 

cluding Reinsurance. ......... 59 ert 3 
Net Surplus ............-..0066 2. eee 2 25 se 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 #1,63 36, — 1 
wia l R. SMITH, President. 











SANFORD J. el tary 
ANDREW J. Waetatt! I', Treasurer. 
bsitaieatar DEPA RTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHTLADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 9231 CHHSTNUT STREET. 
iNOORSCS TE, IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,280,728 46. 
— Lm S- yy, Presiden. 
Entire surplus fe to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their valu 
Endowment policies at life raves, 
Agents wanted. Appiy to 


H. 8. STEPHENS. Vice-President. 


ast vi Make Ansurance Double Ssure.”’ 
THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., U.S. of A., 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


CHARTERED BY Conun ae. 
Cash Capital nes : « 1° 00.090 00 
Fao at oe ee * he , os 4135. ” 








servi 
Ratio of Assets to Linbiiities, 148 per com. 
Perfect Secunty. Low es a Premiums. De ti 
nite Ooetres 2 E 
The Largest be ery uf any Lh BR INSURANCE 
co MPA. NY in the World. 
OFFICER 
EMERSON W. PEEL, President and Actuary. 
J. ALVER ELLIS, JOHN M, BUTLER, 
Vice-Presiden Secretary. 
MUEL - “ NICKERSON, 
Chairman Finance and ora Commitvee. 
Bosin ess OF 
CHICAGO, ILL lo7— 163. LA “SALLE 8T. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal fer fontmree sof this Company ve ABSO- 
LUTE 8KHCUR CONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALI ry t O THK INSURED. 








All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, a: 
GKO. H. BURFORD, Actuary 
Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 c Pat's; 
$4,900,000 "ewsnebaarsrme 


$1,700,000 LaeiGBies, 


by New York Standard of Vaination. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THI3 
COMPANY. 





HENRY STOKES, PresIpENt. 





9295, 671,475 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLUB, 
J.L. HALSEY. H. B. mat 
Secretary. Assis’t Sec’s 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


EFEICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fiftieth Semi-ann hes Batoment showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - og 
Reserve for 5 - - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - - 
Net Surplus, - - ° - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - = = 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,699 SO 
206,13! 28 
1,179,042 38 
$6,180,873 (6 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the P. 


AYMENT of a by FIRE and for the protection of 


a ot = INSURAN 


Vash in a ks. 
Bonds and mort tangs, | 
United States Stoc 
Bank Stocks 

State and Municipal Bonds “ 


nterest due on Ist July, 
Real lst in — of Agents . 













Loans on Stocks, pa Sees value of Securities, $324,587 50 









. 





be 
18: B30 











b+ 
iss 





BOAR cc ieveesssccse eeSd eS 0 dee cd gaut8es (hee tveastsadcnthabeanencaseae 60.150, 873 16 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





1826. 1878s. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance — all Lia- 
bilities........ escccceccee 179,325 44 
Surplus ........6..cseeeee wees 545,155 72 
wm. G. Crow Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres, 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of-its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:33,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 


A. 8. bade ne 
Vieest 
E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
smallest outlay ay as you go. et what 
you buy. Stop whe n you choose, 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW _ YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. bivcescceuiues President. 
E. 0. GOODWIN........... + ++ Vice-President, 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable ~— 
where the insurance 1s continued as long as may bi 
= at the lowest current outlay consiste, at with 

safety. «e accumulations in the hands of the 
Comeieny — the = = anxiety and danger — are 
this plan, and the insured 
has 1. risk only the Siaeaee portion of one year’s 
prem: 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commissioners of different states, 
by the most eminent actuaries and insurance experts 
as being safe, desirable, and inexpensive 
aa for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 

ons. 


¢#" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .@1 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORE, 











144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyn, Secretary, 
W. H. CO. Barruztr Actuary 








ber, 1877 Potich J nscsseoeancarins « $4,710,665 83 
ms on Policies not marked 0 

Of January, 1877......0.-. ce ceeeeeeeeeeee 2,040,362 61 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor u _five disconnected 


with Marine 
Premiums pov off from Ist January, 

1877, to 8lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. ... 82,565, 890 27 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... ~ $07,928 86 





The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yor 
Stock. City, =. anacthee beecke. ¥ 910,565,958 ou 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,168,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Com- 
pany. estimated at . .........cseeeeeee 617, 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable... 1,764,393 63 
Cash in Bank 255,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES, FRANCIS 8KIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALE BLAKE, 
MOOK ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Laiwis CURTIS RO INTURN, 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
on R38 LOW G LANE, 
DAVID LANK RO L. STUART 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIBL 8,.MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUNCKY 
RGI8, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
youian Oo. LOW, HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM BK. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
AL PHELPS LI 





THOMAS F YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE 
C.A HA WILLIAM H H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PE KING, 
ILLLAM H. WEB THOS. o CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 




















This Comp ducts its bust pose under the Mow York 
100 & 103 proche RICEAS vd Ast ler. Cour and 
ontague Sts. and Sy "ne 
Cash on hand and in Ras 3183, 411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and other 
Stocks (value $502,456 25) 
payable on demand........... 402,460 00 
———— 585,871 64 
Loans on Poet and Morice’ e 
{e n Real Hatate, worth 
10.725 00)..... ..-cecceees o0. sseeeee 633,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and’ Bonds 
conedb by the Company as follows (Market 
ay A York hap am 1 egper 
ogee , $282,810 00 
aia Bona dudevaas 20,070 00 
1,000 ‘Snares, N. Y.and Harlem ° 
United States Stocks..../....::: 747/812 50 
————_ 1,072,682 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz. 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, D., "$37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclogure ,..........+++.+++ 699,800 00 
Premiums due—unpaid, and balances in 
the hands of A 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid ( me this day) 22,881 95 
Rents due and accrued 12,500 00 
WUE... stensasncctscengpinece $3, 173,033 31 
Reserve fos ‘Reinsurance 
sutetandin: ng ~ =< <i 983,0 21 
" ree mea ants 
a . 
oll 363 
Capital 
Guaranty gensted « 
Special Reeirye and ee a oen.sn 
n 
pres Be Raph tase St 
GERUS PHCK, Sec.” BYC. TOWNSEND, Seo. A. 0. 
aM. Lar sea JOHN Oak Lut Ge it Genk t 
i. Bec. 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. . . . 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$82,780,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred..... ee ecccc cewsene Queene ou 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432,605 40 $5,799,609 30 

Interest received and accrued......... éccceccccccccs M108, 018 85 

Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........cccecccccccceess 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....cece.ceo. sesccccseccsee $1,638,128 39 











Endowments matured and discounted.............. PeCCCECTT CTE Te 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances...........seceecseescees eeeecccce 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies,...... eee 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States atocks....... $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks.........cessceeee eeceesss+ 12,0380 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
real e8tAte.....ccccecceeecceeees cascccccccccccees 200,000 00 478,142 72 $5,045,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... -...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $13,379,930 83)........... sccccceeeercccccccccccce 12,875,584 69 
Real estate......... POE REET RCE Peer ET LET CPC CRT CER EEE aeeree 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security)...... coccccccoces:: 10,020.902 28 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company oa 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ..........ceeeeees eocee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878,..... See ceccasecdccccaccces sees 306,25" 2v 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in liabilities)... ..ee..sseceesseees ee ccccccccccccccce 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances...........seeeceeecscneceeecenees Soccecccccccce 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. lst, 1878. Pesacsacesoecers 815,805 35 
$34,452,005 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBt..............0000e8 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878........ gaunsuderdasidnndasseeaceeduns $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878..............6006. 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tcC.......... 26. c cece ee eee eee e eens 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; non-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
clase....... CEPT OE TEC REL COTE CET EET OCTET ETT CUTE EEL CIT ET. 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............ceeeeeeeeees 17,480 91 82,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent...........0ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecsccscecs $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 4}¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January lst, 1876...............+- aamncadacads 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877......... socccdeeesceecacacsOuane 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1878..........6 ceceeeseceeeees 40,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876.......... ddvwceddkedsdddcdsceccceceacsscuceese $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877........cccecccsccececcceccescccevceesecseeees ° 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January lst, 1878........ pea@addencedgaas addddadedescatdecavecds 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January 1st, 1878, $2,664,144, 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM 4H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street, 
HENRY TUCE, M.D., Residence 15 E. lst Street, | Medical Hzaminers 












ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tuis magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT as a premium to Sdb- 
scribers, Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 





For the speciul information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 
Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
maguzines, and others ia the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by yeur, and its sale has 
never been so large as now. Other diction 
aries are luid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 


in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 


appropriate or useful gift could be desired |" 


for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following persons among thousands 
have received the Dictionary in accordance 
with the above terms, and we take the 
liberty (without asking permission) of refer- 
ring to any of them for information in re- 
gard to this great Premium. 








Wonssono, N. H., July 0th,,1878. 

The order sent you, together with the $9, 
forthe three subscribers, was duly acknowl- 
edged, and the premium Worcester’s Quarto 
Una Pictorial Dietionary was re- 
ceived “fn due time. THE INDEPENDENT 
is amply worth the 83 per year to any 
business man, and how you can afford to 
to give sucha premium for such a small club 
of subscribers I do net understand, Cer- 
tainly it cannot be the desire of gaip, for the 
paper of itself must cost the price asked for it. 
I cannot conceive of any other motive on your 
part than the desire to do yood. Please accept 
my thanks for your kinduess. I have already 
obtained two new subscribers for a new club, 
and will find the others soon, and send in their 
names, together with the $9, in the course of a 
few days. I shall be happy to do anything in 
my power to promote the circulation of your 
INDEPENDENT. 

CHARLES W. PERKINS, M. D. 


fain Haven, VT., July 19th, 187s. 
The Dictionary came to-day in good condi- 
tion. Iam perfectly satistied, and only won- 
der at the inducements you hold out to sub- 
scribers, Db. D. HOWARD. 





Quincy, Mass., July 27th, 1878. 
‘The Dictionary arrived last night ina per- 
fect condition. Having used Worcester’s Un- 
abridged more or less for years, [ bad in mind 
what the work must be. It is enough to say 
that the copy received is what I expected and 

is entirely satisfactory. Accept thanks. 

Rev. E, A. PERRY, 

CARBONDALE, LUZERNE Co., Pa., | 

July 27th, 1878. f 
Last January I received your magnificent 
present (Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Dic- 
tionary), and, thinking there must be de- 
fects in the book and that you had _ prob- 
ably got them for little or nothing, I bave, 
therefore, spent several months in a careful 
examination ; and am compelled to say that, if 
there are avy imperfections in it, 1 am unable 
to find them. I have been asubscriber to Tug 
INDEPENDENT for 25 years, and considered it 
cheap at the subscription price ; and, therefore, 
I thank you sincerely for the yaluable present. 

DILION YARINGTON, 


E.LLERTON, FREDERICK Co., Mv., | 
July 20th, 1878, 
Dictionury received all right. Am very 
much pleased with it. 
DANIEL WOLF, Jr. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 19th, 1878. 

Ihave received the Dictionary offered for 
renewal of my subscription three years. 

ELIJAH BINGHAM, 
Patmos, O., July 19th, 1878. 

I received your present of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary. Am very much pleased with it. Shall 
try to get you more subscribers for your val- 
uable paper. Also circulate the Dictionary, for 


it far exceeds my expectation. 
SARAH A. DAVIS. 


RUSSELLVILLE, LAWRENCE Co., ILL., / 
July 20th, 1878. f 
Have received the Dictionary in good con- 
dition and am much obliged. 
W. E. FITCH. 


RookrorD, L., July 22d, 1873, 
The Dictionary I buve received to-day. It is 
undoubtedly worth the subscription price and 
I am much pleased with it. 
CHAS. NELSON. 
TecoMB8EH, Micd., July 25th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary just received. Many 
thanks for the present. P. BILLS. 


MERIDEN, Kan,, July 16th, 1878. 

[ received Dictionary in good condition, and 
am, so far as I have examined it, well pleased 
‘with it, G. M. HUFFMAN, 

GUILFORD, IND., July 30th, 1878. 

The Dictionary and two volumes of Diekens 
came to hand last: week, in good order. Many 
thanks. The children are very proud of the 
Dictionary (and so am 1, for that matter) and 
greatly interested in * David Copperfield.” 

R. C. HANSELL. 


FRANKLIN, Conn., July 27th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came in due course of ex- 
press and was received yesterday, and is a very 
fine premium, although I have always used 
Webster. WM, B. BYDEY 


Gann, O., July 28th, 1878, 

I have received the Dictionary, and am well : 
pleased with it. I think the time will come 
when Webster will be left, and Worcester will: 
take the lead.. J. G. BIMMON, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Logansport, IND., July 18th, 1878, 
I received the premium Dictiomaryin @ut 
time and in good order. I am well please 


with it and feel that I have made a very excel 


lent investment. Flike Tus INDEPENDENT as 
a paper, and espectally when ‘it contains lee- 
tures by the Rey. Joseph Cook, I shall anx- 
jously await his next course of lectures. 

C, A. PRICE, 


WATERLOO, Ia., July 28th, 1878. 
We received the Dictionary all right and in 
good condition July 17th. Feel very much 
pleased with it, for which accept my thanks. 
R. ROBINSON. 


Exyria, O., July 13th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand to-day by 
freight, in perfect order, and is entirely satis- 
factory. Don’t understand how you can afford 
to give so valuable a premium for three years’ 
subscription. J.C. HILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 20th, 1878, 
Received Dictionary in good condition. 
Dr. JOS, A. MCOFERRAN. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass., July 16th, 1878. 
The “ Worcester” came to hand safely, as 
also the Binders. BENJ. C. BLODGETT. 


LEE CENTER, N. Y., July 27th, 1878, 


The Dictionary was received in due time and 
in good order. I am very much pleased with 
it. Is sati-factory in every particular. It isa 
splendid present. M. H. LYMAN. 


HAVERHILL, Mass., June 10th, 1878, 
The Dictionary was duly received. You 
were much more prompt in sending than I 
have been in acknowledging its receipt. It is 
truly a magnificent premium. It is in every 
way satisfactory. Rev. LEON C. FIELD. 


DANVILLE, Ky., June 25th, 1878, 
Your grand Premium Dictionary came to 
hand, in good order, on yesterduy. [ am de- 
lighted with it. 
JNO. L. McKEE, per -Amanuensis, 


OwENsBORO, Ky., June Sth, 1878. 
We received the Dictionary, intact, some 
daysxgo. It gives satisfaction in every par- 
ticular. Miss F. C. MOORMAN, 





MURFREESBORO, TENN., June 5th, 1878. 
The Premium Dictionary came to hand 
promptly, and is entirely as good as represent- 
ed, M. RANSOM, 


To.Lepo, O., June 29th, 1878. 
A copy of Worcester’s Dictionary came to- 
day, through the American Express Company, 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelpbia, 
in answer to $9 remitted for subscription to 
your paper. Please accept my thanks and 
oblige A. P, CRANE. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 2d, 1878. 
Your card of June 5th, as also in due time, 
from Philadelphia, by express, the Dictionary, 
all right, Family sickuess, etc. have hindered 


an earlier response, 
Rev. JNO. T. AVERY. 


Oey, BERKS Co., Pa., June 11th, 1878, 
Received the Dictionary all right by ex- 
press and am highly pleased with it. This 
makes the fourth for vur neighborhood. If 
your paper apd offer were more generally 
known tbroughout this county, hundreds 
would avail themselves of this opportunity, 
J. L, ENDY. 


TYRONE, PENN., July 11th, 1878, 

I acknowledge receipt this day of your Pre- 
mium Dictionary. Accept my thanks, for ft is 
truly a generous yift, your valuable paper 
being well worth subscription price. 

O. L. SWOOPE, 





WAKEFIELD, Mass., July 15th, 1878, 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary re- 
celved some time ago. It was, asI expected 
it would be, satisfactory in all respects. I 
shall try and get another. L. A. WILEY, 


Conway, Mass., July 1st, 1878, 


We received the Dictionary, all right and in 
good condition, June 29th, Feel very much 


| pleased with it. Many thanks for the nice 


premium. Mrs. LEVI DOLE. 


PHILADELPHI4, Pa., June 24th, 1878. 
Many thanks for your beautiful Dictionary. 
It is highly prized. Arrived on the 22d. 
M. W. SCOTT. 


Manson, Iowa, July 7th, 1878. 

L received the Dictionary all yight a few days 
ago. Am very much pleased with it. It is 
truly a handsome premium. 

HATTIE GOULD. 


(August 15, 1878. 


INTORCESTHR’S 


i 


Dictionary 


(a Read the Following! .&3 


In reply to a statement that Webster’s 
Dictionary is the national standard and 
exclusively recognized at Washington, we 
invite attention to the following testi- 
monials, conclusively showing that such an 
assertion is not only entirely without found- 
ation, but that WORCESTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY is the standard and favorite in 
the majority of the Departments: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON. 
Gentlemen :—In the Department of Justice 
both dictionaries, as well as Richardson’s, are 
deposited in the library and used for reference. 
Each official of the Department, of course, has 
his own authority for spelling ; but in all print- 
ing done under my direction the authority of 

Dr. Worcester is adopted as the standard. 
I remain very respectfully yours, 
CLEMENT HUGH HILL. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ) 

OFFICE OF THE SEORETARY, § 
Gentlemen :—Both Worcester’s and Webster’s 
Dictionaries are used for reference in the 
Treasury Department; but Worcester’s is 
relied upon as the stepdard for spelling in the 
printing done under the direction of this De 

partment. Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, Sceretary. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, 
Sirs :—At the commencement of the oper- 
ations of this Institution I referred the question 
as to the dictionary the Smithsonian should 
adopt as the standard for spelling and defi- 
nitions to a commission of literary gentlemen, 
and on their recommendation adopted that 
of Worcester, which has been continued as the 

standard to the present time. 

Yours very truly, JOSEPH HENRY, 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution, 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON. 
Gentlemen:—The report baving been made 
that Webster’s English Dictionary is adopted 
as the standard by national officers, to the ex- 
elusion of Worcester’s, [ take occasion to say 
that, so-far as the Library of Congress is con- 
cerned, Webster has never been followed in 
orthography, in printing ite catalogues, re- 
ports, or avy other documents. On the con- 
trary, wherever proofs from the Congressional 
Printing Office embody the innovations upon 
English orthography as established by the 
usage of all great writers which Webster in- 
troduced, they are invariably returned with 
corrections restoring the established spelling. 

Very respectfully, A.R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Gongress. 


s * 

lar NEWSPAPER EDITORS, 

tay” COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 

tay PROF ES#ORS and TEACHERS, 
ia LAWYERS and CLERGYMEN, 
i@° MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 
ta° LITERARY WRITERS, 


and other well educated people in all di- 
rections have adopted 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


as the Standard. 
It is 
(@” RELIABLE IN SPELLING, 
(a RELIABLE IN DEFINITION, 
(- RELIABLE IN EVERYTHING. 


\ ™his invaluable work should be in the 
hands of every family in the nation. It 
now can be had, practically, for nothing. 
Thousands are now asking for it from 
every section of the country, and tens of 
thousands more cau have it, if they make 





the proper effort. Let there be no delay. 
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Moung and Old. tempting placards. No wonder the Major | have a lot o’ men-folks rouo’ under my | the day of my fright, I began to look about 


WHAT PUSSY PURRED TO PATSEY. 
BY FRANK A. TYLER. 


“STROKE my warm fur with your soft little 
hand— 
Cunningest fingers in all of the land ; 
Nestle them close in my coat so white ; 
I promise you neither to scratch vor bite, 
While I purr my own pussy story to you, 
My sweet little mistress, with eyes so blue. 


“Parr! purr! One day a tiny brown mouse 
Was slyly running about the house. 
Just as it scampered behind the doors 
I caught it between my two little paws. 
To my mistress dear they are velvet paws ; 
But mousey found them such cruel claws ! 


“T patted it this way, and patted it that, 
As though I had been an old mother-cat. 
‘Purr! purr!’ said I. ‘Mousey, you’re sleek 

and so brown, 

I think you the dafntiest morsel in town.’ 

So I took it and tossed it right up inthe air; 

But mousey was dead then, and she didn’t 
care.” 


“Oh! pussy,’ said Patsey, “‘how could you 

do so? 

‘The poor little mousey was barmless, you 
know. 

The worst it has done was to nibble our 
cheese, 

And what the dear Lord made you never 
should tease. 

If all of this story you’ve purred me is true, 

I am sorry for all the dear love I gave you. 


“Purr! purr!’ said Miss Pussy. 

to me, 

While [ tell of the robins in yonder elm tree, 

Four wee little birdies asleep in their nest 

I found, and brought down the plumpest 
and beet. 

The mother-bird screamed and the young 
birdies cried 

For the one little robin that fluttered and 
died.’ 


** Just listen 


** Go away, naughty Pussy. 

more. 

You tortured the little ‘brown mouse by the 
door ; 

You stole the wee robin from out of its nest, 

The finest and fattest, the sweetest and best. 

If the whole of these stories you’ve purred 
me is true, 

I am sorry for all the dear love I gave you. 

Such bad, cruel stories—away! Go away! 

Your mew has no music for Patsey to-day.” 


T’ll stroke you no 


“Oh! Patsey, dear mistress, I promise no 

more 

To torture a little brown mouse bythe door, 

And I’ll try all I can to never more eat 

A sparrow or robin, no matter how sweet, 

If you’ll love me, and stroke me again with 
your hand— 

So soft and so cunning, the best in the 
land. 

Purr! purr! pretty mistress. 
my sad mew, 

And a truthful young Pussy I will be to you.” 


Pray heed 


8o Patsey relented. She had to, you know; 
For, with all Pussy’s sins, she did love him 
60! 
Now Patsey and Pussy are dearest of friends, 
And 6o Pussy’s purr story comes to an end. 
rE 


MRS. ASPASIA WEEES. 


BY HELEN D. BROWN, 





OnE day I heard my grandma say to my 
mother: ‘‘It’s strange, Maria, that your 
little Lucy has a fancy for such queer peo- 
ple, so much older than she is.” 

“Yes,” my mother answered; ‘‘it is 
rather strange. But Iam glad of it; for I 
always feel safer when she is with them 
than I do to have her with children.” 

This made little impression on me, how- 
ever, for I was not then old enough to an- 
alyze my friends. 

Now there was the Major; though why 
he was called by that martial title I have 
never been able to find out. He had any, 
thing but a warlike aspect, poor man! as 
he trundled himself about in his wheeled 
chair, with his legs helpless and paralyzed. 
This chair we children looked at with 
great interest, thinking it a most delightful 
means of locomotion, and rather hoping 
that some lucky accident would deprive us 
of the use of our limbs, and gain for us 
what seemed a perpetual “ride.” The 

Major®was a good-natured, open-hearted 
man; and, moreover, kept a small candy 
store, where such delicacies as chewing- 
gum and butter-scotch were advertised on 


Was so popular with us children! 

Then there was Asa Tommy Sawyer, a 
dear, simple-hearted old fellow, fond of 
kittens and flowers and children. Over his 
little shop I used to spell out ‘‘ Boots And 
Shoes neatly Repared”; and within sat 
Asa Tommy at his bench, usually sur- 
rounded by some of his young admirers. 
I have often wondered how from bis inno- 
cent brain Asa Tommy conjured up the 
marvelous tales of seven-headed giants 
with which he would regale a row of open- 
mouthed children, myself usually among 
the number. ‘ 

Another good friend of mine was black 
Fannie, who washed for us and who used 
to let me ‘“‘help” her, Nor shall I ever 
forget ‘‘ Grammar Baker,” with a constant 
and delightful odor of peppermints and 
preserved ginger clinging about her. Then 
the kind Miss Merrimans, two motherly- 
hearted maiden ladies, who used to invite 
me to tea. 

But of all my old friends there is no one 
1 remember with keener delight than Mrs. 
Aspasia Weeks. The good people of Mil- 
bury were not as familiar with the classics 
as they might have been; and, having a 
dim idea that my friend’s name was of 
Scripture origin, pronounced it as if 
spelled ‘‘ Spazzbur.” 

My acquaintance with Mrs. Weeks be- 
gan quite in the story-book fashion—I act- 
ing the heroine in imminent peril and 
Mrs. Weeks the part of my deliverer. My 
mother had sent me, with a little tin pail, 
to buy some eggs of Mrs. Joseph Smith; 
and, having done my errand in, what | con- 
gratulated myself was a very businesslike 
way, | was coming down the long Minot 
Hill, when out dashed Mr. Minot’s great 
black dog, barking furiously. 

** He won’t tech yer! He won’t tech yer!” 
cried a shrill voice, from the safe altitude 
of a chamber-window. But that was small 
comfort to me, with that black monster 
two feet away; and I started down the 
hill at the top of my speed, imparting a 
dangerous swinging motion to my pail of 
eggs. On I went, leaving a train of broken 
eggs, while all the time the dog was pant- 
ing close to my heels. How long my 
strength would have lasted I cannot tell; 
for, when I was nearly down the hill, I 
tripped over a stone, gave one final scream 
of despair, and fe}l headlong in the dusty 
patb. 

‘Goodness gracious me!” I heard a 
voice, after the first shock of my fall. 
‘*Go off, sir! Go off! You’re a bad dog! 
Go straight home! Why, you poor little 
thing! You’re Miss Appleton’s little girl; 
ain’t you? Come right into my house, 
now, and I'll fix yer up.” 

By this time I was set on my feet; but 
was still crying violently, with a general 
sense of discomfort and wretchedness. 
My eggs were spilt and broken, my clean 
apron and stockings were soiled, my 
mouth was gritty with sand, and the skin 
was rubbed off the palms of my hands and 
the end of my nose. Before I had time to 
resist, I was seized by two powerful arms, 
swung through the air into the house, and 
deposited in a heap on a wooden chair. 

‘“‘There, now, you jest set still a half a 
minute, and I’ll fly roun’ and git some warm 
water an’ a nice, soft little rag; an’ I'll 
have yer washed up an’ as good as new in 
less than no time.” 

I was too miserable to do anything but 
obey; but I soon found the sense of re- 
stored cleanliness lent a more cheerful 
aspect to life, and I stopped crying and 
took a look at my benefactor. She evi- 
dently knew what was in my mind, for she 
obligingly introduced herself. 

**Don’t you know who I be? I’m Mrs. 
Spazzhur Weeks. Your mother knows 
me. I work up to the paper-mill every 
day but Saturday; and then I stay ’t home 
an’ clean up and do my bakin’. I’ve jist 
been makin’ some cookies. I'll give you 
one, »nd that'll cure yer right up, I know.” 
I took it, with a ‘‘Thank you, ma’am,” 
and eat off the delicious scallops with 
growing satisfaction. As I proceeded with 
the center of the cake, Mrs, Weeks con- 
tinued: 
** Yer see I live all alone by myself in 
this little house. Tain’t very big—only 
two zooms. It’s kinder lonesome some 

imes; but then I’d rather live so than 








feet. I tell folks I’m as snug asa bugin a 
rug. There, take another cooky. Why, 
ef I'd a-known | was goin’ to have a little 
girl come an’ see me, I’d a-made a rabbit 
or a—oh! no, you wouldn’t a-liked a dog; 
would yer? You ask yer mother ef you 
can’t come an’ see me nex’ Saturday, an’ I'll 
make you arabbit. You can come early— 
can’t yer—so’s to help me make it?” 
‘Thank you, ma’am. I should be very 
happy to,” I answered, with the polite little 
form my mother hadtaught me. ‘‘I guess 
I must go now,” I added. 

‘“Must? Well, [dunno but yer mother’ll 
be scared about yer, an’ I’d ought tu let yer 
go. Now be sure you come nex’ Satur- 
day,” she said, as she followed me to the 
door. ‘Here, take another cooky, to eat 
on yer way home.” 

On reaching home, my story roused 
fresh sympathy, and loud were the praises 
of Mrs. Aspasia Weeks. 1 thought it a 
favorable time to mention Mrs, Weeks’s 
invit ition. 

“Certainly, Maria,” said my grandma. 
‘‘T should let the child go. Mrs. Weeks 
is a very worthy woman, and she must be 
lonely. Iv’s a good many years since her 
husband died.” 

I had never before realized how many 
days there were between two Saturdays; 
aod when I actually waked up on the 
longed-for morning I had to call out from 
my little bed: ‘‘ Mamma, is this Saturday?” 

Yes, it was Saturday, and, in a clean 
apron and with my new round comb in 
my hair, I set out gayly and boldly on my 
visit to Mrs. Weeks. But as I came in 
sight of the house my courage began to 
fail, and I wished that I bad not come or 
that my mother was with me. I tried to 
think what I should say when I knocked 
at the door, though by the time I had 
reached the gate I had almost concluded 
to turn round andrun home. I looked up, 
and my fears were at once set at rest; for 
there in the doorway, framed with morn- 
ing-glories and scarlet beans, stood Mrs, 
Weeks, with doughy hands and beaming 
face, 

‘* Well, I declare! Here yer be at last. 
Come straight in. I’m all flour an’ can’t 
tech yer. How's yer mother to-day? An’ 
yer grandmother, how’s she? Take off 
yer hat an’ hang it on that little peg. I’ve 
got some cookies done a’ready; so you can 
go right tu eatin’, if yuawanttu. Set down 
in that chair at the end of the table, so you 
can see me roll out. By-m-by I'll let yer 
have a cunnin’ little piece of dough to do 
yerself. Well, how do yer dosencel see 
yer last?” 

I had just breath enough to say ‘‘ Very 
well, 1 thank you. My mother sent her 
regards to you,” when Mrs. Weeks began 
again, and, indeed, throughout my visit 
sustained the burden of the conversation. 

‘“*There, I guess them cookies are about 
ready to come out of the oven. Wonder 
what you'll say when you see’em? I cut 
’em out with the top o’ the pepper-box. 
There, now!” and she set the hob-pan on 
the table with a force that made me wink. 

‘Oh! what dear little mites of dolly 
cookies!” I cried in delight. 

‘“‘Them’ll do for you little folks,” said 
Mrs. Weeks, benignantly; ‘‘ but give me 
somethin’ a little more fillin’. Come, don’t 
yer want to cut out some for yerself? 
Here’s some all rolled out, an’ here’s the 
top o’ the pepper-box. That’s right. 
That’s the way. We’ll make a fine cook o’ 
you one of these days,” 

That was a moment to be remembered. 
For the first time I felt the soft dough 
yield under my touch, obeying the shape I 
chose to giveit. My happiness was com- 
plete when Mrs. Weeks seized me, saying: 
‘*Here, let’s have yer sleeves rolled up.” 

She stood watching me, with running 

comments and instructions. 
‘*Now a little flour, so’s ’twon’t stick. 
I'll tell yer what you’doughterhev. You'd 
ougbter hev a little board an’ a little rollin’- 
pin o’ yer own. You come agwin nex’ Sat- 
urday, an’ I’ll see what I cando. Done, 
now? Let me whisk ’em into the oven, 
an’ they’ll be baked in less’n no time. 
You set down again, an’ I’)] be cleanin’ up.” 
I seated myself with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, feeling that I had been introduced to 
ove of the experiences of life. 





My mind being now more at ease than on 


me With increasing interest. Mrs. Weeks’s 
house was of the simplest construction. 
Indeed, I had often made with my Cran- 
dall’s blocks buildings requiring quite as 
much architectural skill.. A kitchen and 
bedroom, with a loft overhead, formed 
what I now see was a somewhat limited 
domain. I was too young then to question 
the perfect taste and comfort of any of 
Mrs. Weeks’s household arrangements. I 
admired the green paper curtains at 
her window, with their lively and inter- 
esting landscapes. Her wooden chairs 
seemed to be all that chairs should 
be; while who would desire anything more 
luxurious than the great rocker, with its 
patchwork cushion? I studied intently 
the pattern of the oilcloth table-cover, in 
each of whose corners was a marvelous 
animal of many colors, with the neck of a 
giraffe and the tail of a peacock. I was 
allowed to go into the bedroom, too. 
There my special admiration was the gay 
patchwork quilt, in which, to my happy, 
uncultivated taste, beauty and variety 
seemed perfectly combined. 

But Mrs. Weeks did not leave me long 
to meditate; for no sooner had she put 
away her flour and pans than she ap- 
proached the brass-knobbed bureau which 
stood in one corner of the kitchen. I 
watched her as she opened one of the 
drawers and drew from it a large bundle, 
saying: 

“‘You see, since poor Mr. Weeks died— 
but I guess I'd better give a look at them 
cookies.” 

And while she looks at the cookies, I 
may say that, though I afterward heard 
the late Mr. Weeks mentioned many times, 
even in her most cheerful reminiscences 
his excellent widow always mournfully 
spoke of ‘‘ poor Mr. Weeks.” 

The cookies disposed of, Mrs. Weeks re- 
turned again to her bundle. 

“‘Yer see, sence poor Mr. Weeks died, 
T’ve hed to get my livin’ as I could. Now 
I work up to the paper-mill, an’ we hev 
lots an’ lots o’ rags, of course; an’ some of 
’em ’ud make your eyes shine, they’re so 
pretty. Some o’ these dressmakers that 
sell their rags, yer know. When I see a 
piece that I think’s too putty for paper, I 
say there’s no harm in slippin’ it into my 
pocket. I give’em all my own old rags, 
anyway. So now I’ve got quitea big bundle 
o’ silks an’ satins an’ what not. They’ve 
been waitin’ for jest sech a little girl as 
you. Yer mother needn’t be afraid of ’em. 
I allers give ’em a good airin’ before I put 
them away. You've got a doll; hain’t yer? 
Now, look at that piece o’ velvet. You 
could rig her up putty fine in that; couldn’t 
you? An’ here’s some silk—yeller silk— 
and some lace. Well, take’em. You can 
hev’em all. They’ll do to fix up yer doll.” 

I may have a yood many years to live 
yet; but I expect I shall never feel more 
genuine pleasure than I felt when I exam- 
ined the treasures of that bundle. What 
costumes I instantly planned, and what 
dainty combinations of lace and silk 1 de- 
termined should take the place of my doll’s 
calico and delaine. I learned then—what 
I will tell you. When you wish to make a 
little girl very happy, just give her a bundle 
of pieces. While I was thus delightfully 
occupied, Mrs. Weeks had been bustling 
about; und when I looked up I discovered 
that the glories of the table-cover were hid- 
den by a white cloth and that the table was 

set for two. This was an unmistakable 
sign that I was to be invited to dinner, and 
I thought it polite to propose to go. 

‘I guess I must go home now,” I ven- 
tured, faintly. 

‘“*Go home? Not a bit of it. You’re 
goin’ to stay an’ eat dinner with me. I 
hain’t got nothin’ very good; but, sech as 
it is, you’re welcome to it, Guess I ain’t 
goin’ to let you go home yet awhile.” 

Such a strenuous invitation was not to 
be refused, and I allowed my chair to be 
pushed up to the table. 

‘‘There youare!” continued Mrs. Weeks, 
‘“Now, I’ve got some cold corned beef. 
Hev a little piece. Here’s some breud an’ 
molasses. Little girls used to like bread 
and molasses in my young days. Then 
you can hev yer rabbit with the raisin eyes 
to top off with. Don’t suppose yer mother 
let’s yer drink tea? White tea? Oh! yes, 





I know. Milk an’ water, with a little sweet- 








enjn’. Course, youshall hey some.” And 
she proceeded to mix it, sweetening it lib- 
erally with brown sugar from an odd little 
sugar-bowl. When my dinner was ended, 
I said: 

‘*Mrs. Weeks, I guess my mother’l!] want 
me now. Oh! I’ve had such a—such a 
good time!” 

“*'m glad of it. So’ve I. Now you be 
sure an’ come next Saturday. Tell yer 
mother you’ve been the best little girl that 
ever was.” 

I trotted home with my bundle of pieces, 
convinced that when I was a young lady— 
the epoch from which I dated all my 
future—I should live by myself in a house 
with two rooms, and should have a bed- 
quilt of red and yellow calico. When I 
reached home, I besought my mother to let 
us eat supper with the table against the 
wall and to allow us the luxury of brown 
sugar. 

That was the beginning of a series of 
delightful Saturdays. 1 was never allowed 
to go oftener, for a favorite text with my 
mother was: ‘‘ Withdraw thy foot from thy 
neighbor’s house, lest he be weary of thee 
and so hate thee.” 

In the course of time I did become quite 
a little cook. A piece of a barrel-head was 
my molding-board, a bit of curtain-roller 
my rolling-pin, while some little blue cup- 
plates were just the things for baking pies, 
and the top of the pepper-box was invalu- 
able for cutting out cookies. It was a 
proud day when I carried home a little 
apple pie which I had made “ every bit 
myself,” as I assured the family. 

1 like to psuse over this bappy time; for 
one day something happened which put an 
end to my pleasant acquaintance with Mrs. 
Aspasia Weeks, For several Saturdays I 
had noticed a change inher, She was as 
kind as ever, though it was hardly flatter- 
ing to have her entirely forget my presence 
and turn, with a start: ‘‘ Why, child, is 
that you?” It was not like Mrs. Weeks to 
stand in the doorway silent and preoccu- 
pied, while her potatoes were burning on 
the stove. Nor, when I called her atten- 
tion to the fact, and she exclaimed ‘‘ Lor! 
child. I’m gittin’ awful forgitful,” did 1 
understand the smile which seemed strug- 
gling with her lips and which finally broke 
into a convulsive laugh. In order that her 
bread might not be burnt to a cinder, she 
had to resort to a device, which I remem- 
ber thinking very ingenious. With a 
bit of chalk she wrote in huge 
letters. on the kitchen door ‘‘ Bred 
in Ovun.” And, though I _ dearly 
loved Mrs, Weeks, I had to acknowledge 
that ber spelling was hardly in conformity 
with custom. All these things, I say, I 
noticed; but beyond that thought little 
about them. 

But there came a Saturday when I 
knocked on Mrs. Weeks’s door, and, on 
opening it, to my horror, beheld—a man! 
**Oh!” Leried, in my fright and embar- 
rassment, and, hastily shutting the door, 
ran intothe street. But out dashed Mrs. 
Weeks and seized me by the hand. 

“* What, yer ain’t afraid o’ him; be yer? 
Tain't nobody thet’ll burt yer. I've been 
tellin’ him about yer. He likes little 
girls.” 

There was no use in resisting, for by 
this time I was on the threshold. 

‘*There, Jonah, I'll make yer acquainted 
with Miss Lucy Appleton, as nice a young 
lady as ever yer see.” 

So his name was Jonah. That did not 
tend to allay my fears, for my knowledge 
of biblical history was rather confused, 
and my mind was not quite clear as to 
which was Jonah and which the whale; 
the impression remuining, however, that 
Jonah was some marine monster of unde- 
sirable reputation, but suitable, neverthe- 
less, to entertain children on Sunday. 

I edged along close to the wall, till I 
reached the furthest corner, by the sink, 
when I ventured to raise my eyes. I saw a 

huge, black-whiskered man, who in that 
tiny kitchen looked at least nine feet high, 
though Mrs. Weeks afterward told me, 
with some pride, that he was ‘“‘jest six 
foot two in his stockin’ feet.” I had no 
distinct idea of his features, for to my 
terrified eyes he appeared all bulk and 
blackness. It seemed an age that I stood 
there, watching bim savagely devour a 
doughnut; and, drawing from my fairy- 





tale experience, I halt expected the mon- 


promising never, never to forget her as long 


ster would fall upon me next. And hadn’t 
Mrs. Weeks told me that he ‘‘liked little 
girls’? How could she stand there so 
calm, and quietly say ‘‘Hev another, 
J onah” ? 

‘*No more at the present time, tankee,” 
answered a voice that might have made the 
rafters tremble. I felt sure my time was 
come. Yes, he had turned slowly round 
and fixed his eyes on me. I trembled, and 
I remember that the idea flitted across my 
poor little brain that I should make about 
a monthful and a half. 

At last came the deep voice, as if from 
the cellar. 

‘*Do you know o’ any little girls as likes 
peanuts?” 

I was somewhat relieved, though I still 
looked on peanuts in the lightof bait. But 
I was too frightened to make any answer; 
besides perceiving that it would be a rather 
delicate matter to say ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘“Yerdon’t? Well, then, lemme see ef I 
can’t find one”; and, to my terror, he darted 
toward my corner, with hand ‘ready to 
clutch me. I danced up and down ina 
frenzy of fright, crying out: ‘‘ Mrs. Weeks! 
Mrs. Weeks! Oh! take him away! Take 
him away!” That heartless woman stood 
and laughed; but said ; 

**Don’t tech her, Jonah. She’s kinder 
afraid o’ yer, I guess. She'll git over it. 
Don’t yer be scared, little Miss Lucy Ann. 
He won’t eat yer up. He ain’t half so bad 
as a dog!” and she burst out laughing, 
while Jonah grinned like an amiable ogre. 

I felt very uncomfortable. Child that I 
was, I saw there was some understanding 
between these two to which I was not ad- 
mitted; and I was cruelly hurt that my 
friend had been so false to me as to think 
me unworthy of her confidence. Through 
all my conjectures there ran the belicf that 
this Mr. Jonah had come to take her away, 
and my final conclusion was this; he was 
some paper-maker, who had heard of Mrs. 
Weeks as mistress of her profession and 
who wished to secure her services. The 
tears were filling my eyes when the big 
voice said again: 

‘It’s a pity now you won't eat some o’ 
these peanuts. They'll burn a hole in my 
pocket.” 

I thought they must be peanuts of a very 
dangerous character—probably of the nature 
of fire-crackers; for I remembered my 
brother’s best trowsers after the Fourth of 
July. 1 shook my head resolutely and 
wished that I could make my escape. My 
chance came. Mrs. Weeks stepped out the 
back door a minute, to empty some potato- 
skins; and I darted like a flash out the 
front way and ran home as fast as my feet 
would carry me. 

“Well,” said my father, at dinner that 
day, ‘‘I have some news | don’t believe 
any of you can guess. Mrs, Aspasia 
Weeks is going to be married!” 

‘© You don’t say so!” 

** Who'll it be next?” 

“* When is it?” 

T alone was silent. 

“Yes, she’s going to be married right 
off, to a man that used to live here years 
ago. His name’s Jonah Thompson. He’s 
a great, stupid, innocent sort of fellow, and 
they say Aspasia can wind him round her 
little finger. He’s here now and is going 
to take her out West with him. I suppose 
she’s lonely; and he’s a good carpenter, I 
hear, though he isn’t overstocked with 
brains.” 

I listened to the end, and then rushed 
from the table, my face buried in my bib 
I had heard of love stories; but I never 
knew before what painful realities they 
were, 

Those were sad daystome. [used to go 
to Mrs. Weeks’s every morning, to help her 
pack her things, and many a good cry did 
we have together as we worked. 

‘Tt ’most breaks my heart to go,” Mrs. 
Weeks would say, through her tears. “ But 
then Jonah’s real good-hearted, and, ef I 
have the rheumatis or anythin’, T needn’t 
work till I drop.” 

After hearing my father’s opinion of 
Jonah, it must be confessed my fears were 
somewhat allayed; but I never encouraged 


his advances and always took care to keep. 


at a safe distance from him, 
1 was allowed to go to the depot, to see 
the bride off; and I clung to her at parting, 





asl lived, She tried to say something; but 
choked and coughed, turned suddenly, and 
rushed on board the train, followed by the 
obedient Jonah. I have never seen my old 
friend since; but that she is prosperous 
and happy I have heard, with sincere pleas- 
ure, for, though I have known and loved 
many good people, I have never found a 
kinder heart than that which beat in the 
humble breast of Mrs. Aspasia Weeks. 
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BOSTON NEWS. 


iam Boston where it did? 


886, — Alas, poor city! 
Almost afraid to know itself! [t cannot 
Be called our mother, but D. Kearney’s; noth- 





ng 
But who knows nothing is once seen to smile, 
The laymen talk of Hell, promiscuous like, 
And poo ag Joseph Cook’s best patehwork 
quilts 
Has been cut up to make collar and cuffs 
For a wild Irishman’s checked shirt, in which, 
Without a coat, without a neckerchief, 
Dennis harangues and cusses ! 
Macd,— Ob! relation 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 
‘al.— What is the newest grief? 
ftosse.—That of an hour’s age doth hiss the 
speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one, 
Macd.— Where’s Durant ? 
fivsse.—Quite overcome with base ingratitude 
And weeping over Tappan. 
Beelzebub,._——- Where is my servant Butler ? 
Rosse.—Comivg from Brighton on your majes- 
ly’s service. 
The news of poor Durant’s unhappiness 
Met him half way. ‘The tearful Somerby 
Poured forth the tale of misplaced c »nfidence 
And any virtue cheated. Dire amazement 
Possessed his soul; ataxy locomotor 
Ciutched at his curving legs; plumb down he 
dropped 
And groveled on the Mill-Dam, damning 
appao. 
Somerby groaned Amen! 
Beelzebub.— Be it their comfort 
We are coming thitber. California hath 
Sent us great Kearney and the gifted Brown. 
Carl Brown.—And yet I koow that Mars still 
holds his course, 
That Vaynus with O’Ryan whirl through 
space— 
The blazing, bold O’Ryan! Uranus 
Aud Jupiter are flashing in the sky, 
The bright and guiding gleam of the North 


Star 
Is — you bet! And when the nateral 


orces, 

Centrifugal, are whirling me and Dennis 

Into the presence of the night, we see there 

Our bright companion worlds traveling like us 

ln shining splendor on their endless rounds, 

Thus is it with a movement of this kind. 

We know the workingmen are thar--or thar- 
about— 

We know they are ag true as stars in heaven, 

And will, wnen called upon to show them- 
selves, 

Appear jn beauty, majesty, and power, 

And bring a message all of love and greeting 

For Butler, lesser than Macbeth yet greater, 

Fiery, tates chivalrous, white-feath.- 
ered, 

Navarre of the rostrum, Rupert of debate, 

And powder-boat of war! 

Leelzebub,.— ‘There, that will do. 

I ne.ther dyink nor smoke nor chew tobacco, 

But here’s an order on the Sherman House 

For dtiaks and weeds ad libitum. Go, Brown, 

{wbibe, and then compose another speech 

‘To please fastidious Boston, 

Brown,— Joseph Cook 

Strides by Lake George, or gossips with the 


ghost 
Of Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga. 
But | have pooled his issues in one pot, 
Covered it up, and use it for a dye-pot 
To color and baptize our eloquence. 
Beelzebub.—Gentlemen, you may go plumb to 
hell! (Hreunt Omnes.) 


The above fragment of an unpublished 
drama bas appeared in several of the Bos- 
ton newspapers; but in a mutilated and 
disconnected form. It expresses, in lan- 
guage a little too poetical, perbaps, thenews 
of the present week in this metropolis —F. 
B. SANBORN, in ‘‘ Springfield Republican.” 





THE WILL OF PETER THE GREAT. 


In the April number of the Deutsche 
Revue Prof. Harry Bresslau discusses the 
question of the authencity of the so-called 
will of Peter the Great. The existence of 
a document corresponding more or less 
with the current texts of this enigmatical 
programme of Russian policy was asserted 
in the last century. Nothing can be more 
precise than this extract of a report from 
Podewils to the great Friedrich, lately dis- 
covered in the Berlin archives, in which the 
Prussian minister speaks of a conversation 
with the Russian envoy: ‘‘ Kaiserlingk told 
me that he remembered to have seen an 
autograph manuscript of the deceased Ozar 
Peter on the fundamental maxims of his 
house, in which his successors were recom- 
mended to maintain friendship with Prus- 
sia.” The Berlin archives also contain a 
report of a Baron Leutrim’s conversation 
with Friedrich, in 1754, when the kiog re- 





minded him of the will of Peter, ‘of glor- 


ious memory.” Further, in 1798 Friedrich 
Wilinelm gave bis ministers a memorandum 
which he said had been laid before the 
French government by one Sokolnicy, who 
grotemen Official connections with Poland. 

his paper included an approximate text 
of Peter’s will, written from memory by 
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the Pole, after a perusal of the original, 


which he said was in the secret Russian 
archives, 

These facts, or shadows of facts, were 
cabinet secrets till the year 1812, when M. 
Lesur, a clerk in the French foreign office, 
published a large book, written from the 
Urquhartite or Rawlinsonian point of 
view, on the progress of Russia, which 
gave—without any other explanation as to 
authenticity than a mere ‘‘ we are assured” 
—not a will, but a ‘‘resumé of a plan” 
sketched by Peter. Whether or not Lesur 
really wrote, as is said, by order of his 
chief, the Duc de Bassano, the circum- 
stances of the publication, coinciding as it 
did in date with Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russi», seem suggestive of a ‘‘ tenden- 
tious stroke of official French author- 
ship. This point was argued by Berkholtz, 
of Riga, whose ‘ Napoléon I auteur du 
testament de Pierre le Grand” was an in- 
genious attempt to show, by the light of 
the ‘‘ higher criticism,” that the supposed 
will was written not by a member of the 
Orthodox Church, but by a Roman Cath- 
olic, who was no other than the French 
emperor. A new phase in the history of 
the text, or rather description of the text, 
of this subjective document was reached 
when Gaillardct published his romantic 
life of the famous epicene diplomatist, the 
Chevalier d’Eon, who, according to the 
veracious biograpber, had found in the 
Peterhof archives (which never existed) a 
true copy of Peter’s will. Gaillardet pro- 
fessed to have worked in the French ar- 
chives, and Bresslau maintains that bis 
text of fourteen articles was concocted 
either from Lesur or from the papers on 
which Lesur worked, 

If our confidence in the penetrating 
power of the critical microscope were up 
to the German level, we should attuch de- 
cisive importance to the elements indicated 
in the evolution of Peter’s will. The in- 
ternul evidence against the authenticity of 
the document is strong. The phantasma- 
gorical character of its recommendations 
aud bistorical visions strikes us as bardly 
compatible with the cool, reasoning char- 
acter of Peter, while it lics suspiciously 
open to the charge of containing vaticinia 
post eventum in such articles as those ad- 
vising Russian marriages with German 

rincesses and the maintenance of anarchy 
n Poland, in order to the eveotual parti- 
tion of that republic. Article 5, suggest- 
ing the union of Russia and Austria for the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, seems 
to be an allusion to the alliance of Cathe- 
rine and Juseph. Article 14 is the rapsody 
of a diplomatic maniac, espécially where 
the imaginary successor of Peter devours 
all Europe by letting loose ‘‘a swarm of 
his Oriental hordes and greedy nomads” 
on Italy, France, the Rhine, etc , so as to 
deport the inhabitants of those parts in the 
most correct Accadian or Ninevite style to 
the depths of Siberia. 

Professor Bresslau thinks, on the whole, 
that some wr'tevt of the will wes made up 
by anti-Russian Poles about 1790; that this 
got into the hands of the French Govern- 


‘ment and was afterward touched up by 


Napoleon. The hypothesis is simple und 
likely; but the probable bas not always 
happened, and this explanation does not 
sufficiently connect our canonical doc- 
ument with the statement of Podewils, 
We must add that Prof. Bresslau has not 
exhausted the last-century evidence on the 
subject, and that Fourmestraux (‘¢ Mlede 
sur Alexandre 11”) gives a text differing 
again from those named above. <A. recent 
French pamphlet. ‘ Les avieurs du texta- 


| ment de Prerre le Grand,” has been attrib- 


uted to M. Thiers. 


rr 
TAKING IT EASY. 


Mk, SENIOR, who, though at home re- 
garded as a rather d official—he was 
hard too, intellectually, the quality peep- 
ing out perpetually in these. conversations 
—was in society, and especially in foreign 
society, the most sympathetic of men, and 
could by some rare talent coax the most 
different of mankind into revealing their 
real opinions, had in 1860 a long talk with 
Vefyk Pasha, then minister at Paris, re- 
cently, we believe, the mau who presided 
over the Ottoman Assembly. He said.of 
Paris: 

‘* What I complain of is the mode of life. I 
am oppressed not by the official duties—they 
are easy; Turkey has few affairs—but by the 
social ones. I have had to write fifteen notes 
this morning, all about trifles. In Turkey life 
is sans géne. {ta man calls on you, he does not 
leave acard. If hesends youa nosegay. he 
does not expect a letter of thanke. If he in- 
vites you, he does not require an answer. 

ere are no engagements to be remembered 
and fulfilled a fortnight afterward. When you 
wish to se* a friend, you know that he dines at 
bunset. You get into your caique and row 
down to tim through the finest scenery in the 
world. You find himin his gardeo, smoke a 
chibouque, talk or remain silent as you like, 
dine, and return. If you wish to see a minis- 
ter, you go to his office. You are not inter 
fered with or even announced. You lift the 
curtain of his audience-room, sit by him on bis 
divan, smoke your pipe, tell your story, get his 
aoswer, and have finished your business in the 
time which it takes here to make au appoint- 
ment—in half the time that you waste here in 
ap aote chamber, There is no dressiog for din- 
hers or for evening parties. Evening parties, 
indeed, do not exist. There are uo letters to 
receive Or answer. There is no post-hour to be 





remembered and waited for, for there is no, 
post. Life glides away without trouble. Here 
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everything is troublesome. All enjoyment ts 
destroyed by the forms and ceremonies and 
elaborate regulations, which are intended, I 
suppose, to increase it or to protect it. My 
Liberal friends here complain of the want of 
political liberty. What I complain of is the 
want of social liberty. It is far more import- 
ant. Few people suffer from the despotiem of 
a government, and these suffer only occasion- 
ally. But this eocial despotism, this despotism 
of salons, this code of arbitrary little régle- 
ments, observances; prohibitions, and exigen- 
cies sffects everybody and every day and every 
hour.” — The Spectator. 


EIN == = 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


MARK the forget me-not by yon brookside. 

Its roots the mud, its stem the waters hide ; 
Its blossoms seek the sky. 

So, though thy feet be rooted in earth’s slime, 

Raise thou thy tiead above tue waves of time— 
Look up on high ! 





See how the blo:soms, earthward bent awhile, 
Tuin, as they ope, to meet the sun’s bright 
smile, 
And, as they upward gaze, 
First flush with piuk, then mirror heaven’s 
own blue, 
And every floweret bears,.of sunny hue, 
A crown of rays. 


O thou whose thoughts are fixed on this 
wor)d’s toys, 

Look up to Him from whom are all thy joys. 
The beatitic sight 

Will change thee till the human grow divine, 

And at the last upon thy brow shall shine 
A crown of light. 

—MARGARET Cox, in ‘Sunday Magazine,” 
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SPRING 
SWATER. 


BARATOGA,N. Y. 

For sale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 
ers in Mineral Waters, on 
Draught and in Bottles. 


THE CHAMPION 
e SPOUTING SPRING 
contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements which render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physicians of the various schools; 
and the remarkable cure of some of the prevailing 
diseases has given the water of this spring great 


it is a fine corrective, giving immediate relief. It 
invaluable for the treatment of Biliousness, Dys- 
epsia Constipation, Piles, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, 
utaneous Diseases, Scrofula, etc., and, owing to the 
oon of Lithia, Magnesia, and Bi-Carbonate of 
Lime, is recommended by Physicians for Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases of the Bladder. 
The constant and increasing success of the CHAM- 
PION WATER is due to its hygiene properties. It 
is refreshing and healthfal and should be found in 
every home. 
Oraers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 Hast 
L2th Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 


” FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 
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The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it.SendforCircular LX¥ON 8.M.Co., 40 E. 12th St.,.N.Y. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have bad so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders fer Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usuai price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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farm and Garden, 


The Aoreultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to these of owr Subscribers who are 
spectally interested, 


THE DIFFERENCES IN DAIRY 
SALTS. 


BY J. M. PETERS. 








Tue competition between the different brands 
of dairy salts bas been waged so rigorously dur- 
ing the past few years that their respective 
merits bave come to be generally discuesed at 
nearly all dairy conventions and wherever else 
the methods of dairying have been considered. 
There is no brand without some advocates ; 
though it must be sdmitted that io many in- 
stances the advocacy of a particular make comes 
solely from those who are personally interested 
in its gale, Those persons have, bowever, suc- 
ceeded in introducing their special brands into 
the controversy, until the question of superi- 
ority is made to involve ten or twelve distinct 
brands. 

Formerly the general preference among 
dairymen was for Ashtan’s Liverpool factory- 
filled salt; and the efforts of makers of all 
other brands have been combined against that 
one, rather than directed against one anotber. 
It has been charged that the preference of but- 
ter-makers and dealers for Ashton’s was only 
an inherited prejudice; and exertions have 
been made to prove by chemical analysis that 
there are no essential differences io the chem- 
ical constituents of the different brands. Pack- 
ages of butter variously salted have also been 
examined by experts after the lapse of differ- 
ent periods from the date of manufacture, 
with a view to demonstrating that there is no 
chotce between the leading brands as preserv- 
atives of butter. These tests seem to have con- 
fused, rather than settled the controversy, 
though they furnish some conclusive facts. 

In looking into the question of salts, which 
promises to come before the dairy conventions 
this season more promirently than ever before 
I have been led to an analysis of the result of 
the “Butter and Cheese Exchange Tests,” 
made in 1875, from which Iam able to make 
some interesting deductions. 

I find, in the first place, that the committee 
of experts made in all five reports on each of 
eight tubs of butter, and one report on each of 
two tubs, making in all forty-two reports as to 
the salt thought to be used, by these examin- 
ers, to whom the brand actually used was en- 
tirely unknown. Of these reports, eighteen, 
or forty-three per cent., were incorrect; and 
twenty-four, or fifty-seven per cent., were 
correct. This would convey the idea that the 
examiners found differences in the butter, 
though they were unable to always determine 
to what particular brand of salt certain con- 
ditions of the butter were due. A further 
avaly‘is makes their judgment somewhat 
clearer. Taking each brand as reported upon 
by the committee, we find the following 


results: 
Named Rightly. Named Wrongly. 


Brand Used. Times. Per Oent. Times. Per Cent. 


Onondaga.........- ll 69 5 31 
Higgins’s.,......000- 4 %6 7 64 
5, rrr 9 60 6 40 


The examiners made fewer errors in Onon- 

daga and Ashton’s than In Higgins’s, and were 
right in 643¢ per cent. of their reports on the 
two former, while their numerous errors in 
placing Higgins’s reduced the total number 
of correct reports on the three brands to 
fifty seven per cent., as stated above. This 
may be traced, I think, to the fact of Hig- 
gins’s not being a very well-known salt and 
to its being of a character between the other 
two. Indeed, the confusion of the exam- 
iners in trying to place that salt is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that Onondaga was mistaken 
for Higgins’s three times, and Higgins’s was 
mistaken for Onondaga five times. Higgins’s 
was mistaken for Ashton twice, and Ashton for 
Higgine’s five times; while Ashton was mistaken 
for Onondaga only once, and Onondaga for 
Aston only twice. Thus, while there are only 
three instances of confusing Ashton and Onon- 
daga, there are fifteen instances in which those 
two salts wereconfused with Higgins’s. In 
other words, of the eighteen errors made by 
the examiners fifteen, or eighty-three per cent., 
involved Higgins’s salt. Had that salt been 
better known to the examiners or had it pos- 
sessed more decided and unfailing characteris- 
tics, the result of the test would doubtless have 
shown fewer misjudgments. But the report, 
as it stands, convinces me that there do exist 
differences in dairy salts which are perceptible 
in the flavor and texture of butter, especially 
after it has been held awhile; and it is import- 
ant that we should know in what those differ- 
ences consist. 

The leading brands seem to be none of them 
wanting inthe main constituent—chloride of 
sodium ; for the chemical analyses of ten 
brands show that a variation of only 1.05 per 
cent. in the quantity of salt present the differ- 


ence between a maximum of 98,52 per cent. 
and a winimum of 97.47 percent, Surely,there 
is enough clear salt in any Of these samples to 
make one as good as another, if there were po 
other ingredients and if there was nothing in 
the granalar formation of one brand to give it 
superiority over another. 

Some of the other substances, even in the 
small quantities in which they exist, vary 5 
per cent. The most objectionable matter in 
salt is chloride of calcium, which {s found 
ovly ia the Onondaga, and to the presence of 
which may be attributed the milky appear- 
ance of solutions of that salt. Sulphate of 
lime, which is found more largely in foreign 
than in domestic brands, is objectionable if 
found in large quantities; but there is not 
enough found in any leading brand to have 
avy effect. To the other ingredients separate- 
ly no serious objection is made, in view of the 
very small percentage in which they exist. We 
must believe, however, that in combination 
they all help to produce certain chemical re- 
sults, which affect more or less the flavor of 
butter, 

The granular structure of the salt, too, I be- 

Heve to be an important characteristic, for its 
differences are so apparent to experts that 
they are able to pick out one make of salt 
from another by simply feeling the grains. 
Every butter-maker aud every dealer has ob- 
served how much more rapidly one make of 
salt dissolves than anotber, and bow in butter 
salted with certain brands undissolved lumps 
will be found mouths after it was put up, 
while another make dissolves perfectly, and 
its presence in the butter is only known by its 
flavor, which is evenly distributed through- 
out. 
From all of these facts I am forced to con- 
clude that there are eseential differences in 
dairy salts, and that the actual superiority 
between the best makes depends more upon 
the character of the foreign substances pres- 
ent and upon the texture and grain of the 
salt and the process by which the grain is 
formed than it does upon the mere percent- 
age of chloride of sodium in any given quan- 
tity.— Rural New Yorker. 





WHENCE PLANTS OBTAIN THEIR 
SUPPLY OF FOOD. 


PLANTS get part of their food from the air, 
through their leaves and other green parts ; the 
rest from the soil, through their roots. This 
was proven by a vast amount of laborious and 
accurate experimenting, carried on for the 
most part in the European experiment stations, 
for the purpose of discovering the laws of 
plant nutrition and growtb. 

Water.—Plants have the power of absorbing 

water through their leaves; but the bulk of 
their supply comes, and must come, from the 
atmosphere to the soil and thence to the plant 
through the roots, 
Organic Matter.—Carbon, oxygen, and bydro- 
gen.—The carbon of plants is taken from the 
atmospbere. The leaves absorb carbonic acid, 
and with the ald of light wrest its carbon and 
oxygen asunder, setting oxygen free, and thus 
purifying the air, while they retain the carbon. 
Carbon unites with hydrogen, oxygen, and ni- 
trogen, to make up the various tissues of the 
plant—the root, stem, leaf and seed, the wood 
and bark, the gluten, starch, sugar, and 60 on. 
The atmosphere supplies carbon far in excess 
of the demands of plants. The best experi- 
ments indicate that the carbon is all or nearly 
all obtained from the air. The source of the 
oxygen and hydrogen is not definitely settled. 
It is very probable that the water absorbed 
through the rootsis the main, if not the en- 
tire source of supply. 

Mitrogen.—Our cultivated plants get the bulk 
of their nitrogen from the soil, through their 
roots. Many years of labor of the best inves- 
tigators and many thousands of dollars have 
been devoted to the study of the nitrogen of 
plant-food. The theory that plants avail 
themselves of the free nitrogen of the air, 
of which there are thousands of tons 
over every farm, must be regarded as wrong. 
The theory that plants in general and the 
“large leaved"’ plants in particular—asclover, 
turnips, corn, ete.—obtain a good deal of com- 
bined nitrogen (ammonia and nitrates) from 
the air by their leaves ishardly tenable. The 
gain of nitrogen from this source seems to be 
very emall indeed. The most of the nitrogen 
of our crops is got from the soil, through the 
roote. The soil gathers some nitrogen com- 

pounds from the air, however; and it is ex- 
tremely probable that it assimilates free nitro- 
gen, and thus in two ways stores up atmos- 
pheric nitrogen for plant-food. The nitrates 
in the soil, formed mostly from the decay of 
vegetable and animal matter, are the chief 
natural sources of the nitrogen of plant-food. 
Ammonia, which, like nitric acid, comes from 
vegetable debris and from manures, as well 
as from the air, is also used by plants. Other 
compounds of nitrogen, no one yet knows 
what or how many, can also be assimilated by 





plants. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Mineral Matter, or Ash.—The mineral ingre- 
dients of plants are derived exclastvely from 
the soil. Of these potash, lime, magnesia, 
iron, phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid must 
be furnished to all agricultural plants, through 
their roots and by the soll, in order to their 
growth. If the available soil supply of any 
one of these is deficient, the whole crop must 
suffer. As regards soda, silica, and chlorine, 
the experimental evidence is not so decisive. 
A small quantity of cblorine bas been proven 
necessary for the perfection of some plants. 
Soda is needed in very minute quantities, if at 
all, by crops. A little silica is probably nec- 
essary to the peifect blossoming and ripening 
of grain. 

To sum up ina few words: “ Air and water 
together yield the materials out of which fally 
ninety to ninety-elght per cent. of crops is 
built up. The soil bas to give for their nour- 
ishment only the two to eight per cent. of 
mineral matters which remain as ashes when 
they are burned, and the one-half to two per 
cent. of nitrogen which they also contain,”— 
American Agriculturist, 





BULBS FOR THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN 


OXALIS. 








Fiowers of this kind are very popular for 
winter-flowering in pots; but they are no less 
desirable for border culture. The bulbs of all 
the varieties are small, but produce an abund- 
ance of bloom and foliage, the latter being al- 
most a8 handsome and in every way as desira- 
ble as the many-colored flowers, 

As I shall not speak of these bulbs again, I 
will, for the benefit of amateurs, give the most 
approved plan for potting them. Bulbs de- 
sired for pot culture should be kept strictly 
for that purpose, and not be made to do extra 
service by occupying a position in the border 
during the spring and summer seasons. In 
potting the Oxalis, five or six bulbs may be 
planted ina six-inch pot. This should be done 
as early as possible in October or November. 

Having clean pots ready, place an inch of 
drainage in the bottom; then fill the pots half 
way up with well-decayed manure; the rest of 
the pot should be filled with fresh light loam 
or Jeaf-mold; in this plant the bulbs one-inch 
deep; water and set in @ cool, dark place for 
ten days, when the pot should be brought to 
the light. After flowering, when the foliage 
begins to turn yellow, they should be dried off. 
When dry, transplant the bulbs into pots of 
fresh soil, and let them remain until the follow- 
ing October, when they willagein start into 
growth, 

For border culture there are few more desir- 
able eubjects than the Oxalis, and those who 
plant it for its summer-blooming qualities will 
be more than satisfied with the result. During 
the entire season it will thrive and bloom, be- 
ing continually covered with its pretty flowers. 

In cultivating the flower for this purpose, set 
the bulbs one inch deep in the soil, which 
should be light and rich ; for, while it will 
flower in a common, poor soil, no plant will 
better repay a little extra care in the way of a 
good dressing of well-decayed manure. No 
rank manure must be used, as it injures the 
flowering of the bulb. In the autumn the 
bulbs must be taken up, dried off, and packed 
in fine sawdust. They should be keptin a 
cool, dry place until the following spring, 
when they may be planted as before, 


VARIETIES, 

O. versicolor.—This is one of the most desir- 
able varieties for winter bloomiog. The bulbs 
of this variety are very small. The flowers are 
bandsomely variegated, the ground color be- 
ing a pure white, with an eye of the brightest 
yellow, bordered with crimson, 

O. Bowiei.—This {8 also a winter-blooming 
variety ard makes a fine contrast with the 
former. The flowers are of a brigbt rosy pink 
color. 

O. lutea,—This variety is sure to give satis 
faction in window culture, as it never fails to 
bloom. The flowers are a rich yellow color. 

O. floribunda alba.—This is the best white 
flowering variety. It adapts itself to pot or 
border culture and should be in every collec- 
tion. 

O. deppei.—This is the best of the summer- 
blooming varieties. The leaves are quite dis- 
tinct from those of other varieties. They are 
of a very bright green color, with a distinct 
brownish-black zone. The variety is frequent- 
ly called the four-leaved Oxalis. 

O. lasiandra —This is one of the finest plants 
for«dging purposes. The flowers are a rosy 
purple color, remaining open only while the 
sun shines. The leaves.are in nine divisions. 
In Eastern gardens this is rapidly taking the 
place of other border plants.—W. C. L. Drew, 
in “Rural New Yorker.” 

eh 

A Newrneton (N. H.) farmer one day lately 


harvested the bug crop from one acre of pota 
toes, and secured 27 Ibs. of the insects, 
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THE TIME FOR BUDDING TREES. 





THE proper time for performing this opera- 
tion isa matter that requires some judgment 
and attention, and, as every farmer should be 
competent to propagate his own fruits, he 
should be posted in all the particulars, as well 
as the essentials, necessary to success. But we 
shall only mevtion a few important points. 

Budding or innoculation isa mode of propa- 
gation more rapidly performed than that of 
any other practice iu the art of grafting, and 
there are variations in the manver iu which this 
is performed. But we propose to speak more 
particularly of the most propitious time, as 
near as we can come at it, for operation on 
stone fruits, for which this mode is more 
especially adapted, in order to secure abund- 
ant success. This is when the buds in early 
fall have attained maturity to a considerable de 
gree, as is evinced by their firmness and plump. 
ness (as soft, immature buds will not take at 
all); and at the same time the sap or the stock 
must still be sufficient to allow its bark to 
loosen or slip freely. These are the main points 
in budding. Th's is sometimes the case with 
both the cherry and the peach, and especially 
with the former; and if done too early, the 
afterezrowth will often push out and destroy 
the bud. If too late, the bark cannot be raised 
by the knife from the wood without too great 
disturbance of the cambrum, or mucilage 
secreted between the inner bark and the wood ; 
and the inner bark is also injured, so that the 
union of the bud with the stock does not o¢cur 
and the healing and union with the stock is 

imperfect, 

Although the best noint of time may pass 
unobserved or may be neglected, yet a few 
days befre orafter will not materially eff ct 
success, Sometimes, indeed, if the conditions 
of success seem favorable, and yet the buds 
failed, there would stfll be time to repent the 
operation successfuly, as the injury to the 
stock fs very slight and will allow of repetition, 
which is an advantage over stocks that are cut 
off and grafted, as are done in cleft and other 
modes of grafting. If growth continues from 
ten to fifteen days after budding, the buds 
will generally be well established and success 
secured. The bandages should be loosened or 
entirely removed in ten or fifteen days after the 
buds are set ; and at the approach of winter all 
bandages should be removed, as ice is apt to 
form about the incision and injure the bud. 

In our experiments last year we issued a lot 
of buds on the 8th of September. The buds, 
not being sufficiently matured, were in rather a 
succulent atate, and the abundance and activ- 
ity in the sap in the stocks at the time drowned 
and pushed them out. The after-growth of 
the trees in rome instances caused strangula- 
tion, by the bandages becoming tight and 
buried in the bark and wood before we expected 
the time for loosening them had arrived. It is 
always best, if convenient, to bad on the north 
or east side, or any side except the south, as 
the buds are liable to be injured in warm days 
in winter. 

As to the time for budding, much depends on 
the age, condition, and location of the trees, 
maturity of the buds, the season, weather, etc. 
Moist or cloudy weather is preferred. In 
Central Virginia, for the cherry, from the 
middle to the last of August; for the peach, 
September 5th to 25th; plums, from August 
10th to 20th. No anthor, or anybody else» 
however observant, can foretell the proper and 
exact time for budding, any more than he can 
say in advance at what time the farmer’s wheat 
crop will be just ready for the reaper.—New 
York World. 

LL 


COMMENCING WITH SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Many farmers with small means, especially 
those who are located in new places in the Far 
West, deny themselves fhe benefit of small 
fruits, on account of the expense in getting a 
start. Itis true that it costs considerable to 
get plants of good size from a nursery in suf- 
ficlent numbers to produce fruit for a family. 
Most nurserymen, however, will furnish cut- 
tings at nominal prices, from which plants may 
be raised with very little trouble. There are 
very few farmers who have not acquaintances 
who would be glad to send them strawberry 
plants, roots of blackberries and raspberries, 
and cuttings of grapes, currante, and goose- 
berries, From these they can produce plants 
the present season large enough to place them 
where they are to stand permanently. Only a 
small piece of ground is wanted for a nursery 
of small fruits, and the labor of taking care of 
it is but slight. There is no more pleasurable 
employment than taking care of plants that 
premise to produce small fruite. 

If ove can procure a dozen strawberry plants 
of an improved variety, he can produce enough 
to plant a large bed the coming fall or next 
spring. The plants should be set in a very rich 
soll, about three feet apart, so there will be 
abundant space for the rnnners to spread and 








take root. It is best not to allow the plants to 
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THE DSDECENDEDT. 





blossom, as the production of flowers and fruit 
interferes with the growth of runners, Cur- 
rants and gooseberries are readily propagated 
from cuttings. [t is desirable that the cut- 
tings be about six inches fo length ; but, in case 
of a ecarcity of wood, cuttings three inches 
long will answer, They should be planted in 
rich ground and carefully cultivated till leaves 
fallin autumn. The easiest way of planting 
tem is in a narrow trench formed by forcing a 
spade in the ground. The cuttings should be 
put in the trench far enough to cover all but 
the top part, the soil being pressed against 
them by the foot. The rows should be from 
one to two-feet apart and the cuttings from 
three to six inches apart. 

Grape-vines are started in the same way as 
currant and gooseberry plants, only the rows 
and settings are placed further apart. They 
need to stand in the nursery rows two years be- 
fore they are transplanted. A large proportion 
of grape-growers throw away the wood they 
cut off in pruning. Most varieties of black- 
berries and raspberrics are propagated by 
means of suckers or layers of branches that 
have taken root. If one can obtain one black- 
cap raspberry bush, he may, by manuriog it 
higbly, get suckers and Jayers enough for a 
hundred bushes in a single year. If the sum- 
mer is dry, itis well to cover the ground be- 
tween the cuttings with a good mulch, which 
will eerve to keep the moisture in the ground. 
All hay, straw, Or coarse manure may be used 
for this purpose; but fresbly-cut grass is the 
best material. A good mulch not only secures 
moisture, but renders cultivation unnecessary, 
The soil should be made right, however, be- 
fore the mulch is applied.— Times. 
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THE APPLES ROTTED. WHY? 





BECAUSE they were exposed to heat and 
moisture, which are the conditions necessary 
for decay, as well as for germination. A friend 
was lamenting last fall how he had put his 
apples into the cellar in bulk—beautiful 
Spitzenbergs, etc, the finest he had ever 
grown; and directly there came a term of 
warm, damp weather, and they rotted up (or 
down it was, I suppose). In the best modern 
fruit-houses such provision is made for cool- 
ing and for keeping cool, as well as for re- 
pelling frost, that such a calamity cannot occur 
unless by almost actual prepense intention. 
The lower story isthe fruit-rooms, fitted with 
bins and with movable crates. The doors and 
walls are double and filled; with an air flue 
with gratings under each bin and at inside of 
inlets. These inlets are stuffed with movable 
packing and closed by a tight ehutter, A 
sheet iron flue through the roof can be warmed 
by a lamp or a siove, to make a draught. Do 
this on a frosty night, and open the air-flues+ 
to admit the cool air, and it will rise slow- 
ly through all the fruit, effectually ool: 
ing it to the core. Then close up, and if will 
not soon become warm. To suck out the sir 
that is too damp and to admit fresh air when 
the outer air fs too cold, extend the stove-pipe 
nearly to the floor, which method will 
excite a draught, and open the stairway to the 
room above, which must be about the freez- 
ing point. The air from it will descend, and 
take the place of the saturated air of the fruit- 
room. The fruit is kept dark. Its tempera- 
ture can be learned by examining a ther- 
mometer suspended from above through a hole 
in the floor for the purpoee. A piece of news- 
paper makes a good hygroscope, to show when 
the air is overcharged with humidity. It will 
then feel limp and will not crackle, A valve 
in the stove-pipe stops all dranght, excepting 
when draught is found necessary. Constant 
ventilation with dry air would shrivel] the fruit 
and carry off its aroma with its juices. It is 
only now and then that any movement becomes 
necessary. 
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TABLE REFUSE FOR POULTRY. 





First, a proper feeding-pail isan absolute 
necessity to successfully prepare the refuse of 
the table and kitchen, to make fit proper food 
for fowls. Geta hard-wood pail, or ask your 
grocer for a hard-wood butter-firkin, shaped 
like a pail. Cut aboard to fit into the chine 
firmly on the whole bottom of the pail, and 
thick enough to project an inchor more be- 
yond the ends of the staves, so that the pail 
may rest firmly on the bottom, instead of on 
the ends of the staves. Fasten it in place by a 
few nails driven through the staves into this 
false bottom, which may be of pine, as it is 
only to keep from bursting out the bottom of 
the pall by chopping in it. If you cannot get 
a hard-wood pail, put another false*bottom of 
hard-wood inside of a pine pail, nicely fitted 
and secured like the under one. Grind the 

‘edge of acommon spade sharp, and you have 
an admirable chopping-knife, and will be sur- 
prised to see how quickly you can chop fine all 
scraps and waste of every kind, cooked or raw 
vegetables, chicken-bones, and everything 
except beef, pork, or mutton-bones. These 





save by themselves and put into a stock soup- 
kettle, with all pfeces of raw meat, or cheap 
meat from the market, and keep ‘ft on the 
kitchen stove as much of the day as you can 
induce your “better half” to let it remain. 
After boiling several days, some of these large 
bones will chop up fine with the other waste, 
and can be used as fast as they become soft. 
Chop up the waste each morning, adding meal 
and shorts enough for a breakfast for the 
flock. Scald the whole with the soup from 
the stock-kettle, adding once each week one 
of the following articles for each twenty-five 
hens: One teaspoonful pepper, six onions, 
one-half pint charcoal, one teaspoon pure 
vinegar, and two teaspoonfuls sulphur, ete. 
The above will produce a breakfast that will 
make your poultry-house and its occupants as 
lively and musical as a first-class opera-houee. 
—American Poultry Yard. 





COMMON PURSLANE. ay 


Everynopy who has a garden or vegetable 
patch in New England knows what this little 
succulent plant is. We last season men- 
tioned how useful a species of green food this 
is for poultry ; and many a bushel that ordi- 
narily would have been suffered to go to rot, 
or to the pig-pen, if gathered after the firrt 
corn and potato-field hoeing, was picked up 
and fed to the farmer’s fowls, last year, upop 
our recommendation in the Poultry World, 
This spreading weed grows quickly, and 
may be taken up in quantities the last of 
June and during July and August anywhere 
in our plowed fields or spaded gardens, 
where the soil is pretty rich. You certainly 
won’t find itin poor ground. Gather a peck 
or half a bushel in the morning, while the dew 
lies upon it. Scald two quarts of corn-meal 
and bran; chop the “ pussley” with a sharp 
spade in a tub or tirkin, and mix it with the 
meal, Feed it to your twenty, thirty, or 
forty fowls, and you will find that they will 
devour it with a great appetite. It costs little 
or nothing, and for the wy season, while 
grass is becoming to i wiry, it will 
answer an admirably economical and benefi- 
cial purpose, a8 every one sgrees who has tried 
this hitherto quite neglected but useful and 
nourisbing food for domestic fowls.—ouwltry 
World, 


FLOWERS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 


FLoweEks intended for winter blooming need 
a season of repose, especially tropical plants— 
such as geranium, fuchsia, and the like—which 
should be allowed rest from growth duriug a 
few weeks of summer, by almost entirely with- 
drawing the supply of water. Of course, the 
leaves will fall off ; but the plants will be fitted 
to start into fresh and vigorous growth as soon 
as water is again supplied. Previous to this, 
the branches of the fucbsia should be pruned 
in, and water given sparingly at first, increas- 
ing the supply as the young shoots grow. 
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Strawberry Plants, grown in small wooden boxes 
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SENECA FALLS 
BELL FOUNDRY. 


For park. Acadé@my, Fac- 
tory, Depot Steam boat,Ship, 
Locomotive. Pianta 
Fire - Enzine, | etc. 
Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
Hangings and Frame Com- 
; plete: 
Wo't with Hang’s Cost of Bell 
Diam. of Bell. an Frame complete and ae 
tse Fs 








No.6, 25inches.. 





MEDIC 











Cancer 


Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who 
been engaged in a very extensive and 


at ROM Y.,f 
‘Thousands of aa 


disease, who came from various pa: 





cucemarat 
ears. 

dreaded 4 
mill are now living witnesses of his amie 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. m.w.. Rome, N. Y. 


HOWE'S aGuE cuRE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURE. 
It will cure permanently Chills, Agues, Raetion, 
Promeetaie: Debil my all pervous and riodic dis- 
e 


ry bottle warranted to give perfect satis- 
faction: tA $1, or six bottles $5. Sold by druggists 


Cc. B. HOWE, M. D. Seneca Falla, N. ¥. 
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J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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G@” Bend stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church St. 


YORK. 





> 


soon allays all Gorefieséand Inflammation; 
eR. dry, bard flakes of @ffensive matter, and 


causes their discharge without @ifficulty or pain. 





.T RE te, sadraneneeettcthn 


{August 15, 1878. 





INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE 690.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
INE FINISH. 
Showroom,13 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For S:le by all Leading Dealers. 





Cleanses the 





&@ It never fails to give relief in the 


—— cases of Dry Cutarrh 
PRICeE, $1. 


| Natives wes ueing Sa Gum from 
i jorway 


|GATARRH; 


A sw Wondertul Ls 

LAW OFFPTCE OF SCOTT & OESTERREICH, ] 
5) Limenry ST., NEW YORK, JULY 27TH, 1878. § 
L 


N. B, ELPS, Esa. —My Dear Bir: I have the most 
sincere pleasure in acknowledgiog my ftp obliga- 





ong yee the Gums, and purifies the Breath. 
ts properties are SooTutne, CLEANSING, and 


ou be taken into the Stomach without harm ; is 
an excellent Wash for Sore Mouth; 
met\one Bemis co ataatent Jor Two Months’ use. 


tion to yon. forthe moot signal relief are ex- 
pertemeed om the use of the Nosw act BALM. 
4 have suffered constantiy for eight yea m Ca- 
tarrh, which yearby zeer erew worse. te of all 
the remedies wn aring this Polen have unre- 
misasty applied 


Attimes my afiliction has been 80 severe that I 

have been almost en eased for mental labor, 

have seri eecament of busi- 
ness and removal to a rollm 


’ twee induced to try 
the NORWEGIAN as haa been induced scores 


of times bef. poner remedies, by advice of 
friends; but I fee pay ven but little confi- 
dence in finding any conential Fr. lief. 


Now, Sir AT easy gies ot te t, se it is due o os 
most wonde ec 


Ts SEOEAL por was APPARENT FROM THE 
START, and alone am ai — free from the dis- 
tressing and loa me dise 


I use the Balm ‘daily, end. ‘t is a luxury that I 
should be very sopuiiog 0 to cpapenae with. 
ours, very tr uly 
VINGSTON gCoTT. 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF QUARANTEED. 
Sample Bottle, Twenty-five Oénts, 
Ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circully to 


N. B. PHELPS, P-oprietor, 
6 Murray St., Xu. Y. 


ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 
we will send by mail UNE-HALF DOZEN of our 
CELEBRATED CHARTER OAK CITY 
SHIRTS, 


unlaundried, guaranteed perfect, and unexcelled by 
= shirt in the market. ade of first quality Wam 
utte muslin and fine pure linen. 8-ply Bosoms, in 
two styles. Nock Bands finished for Vollar Stud. 
Bosoms for Sefew Stud, Cuffs or Cuff Bands for 
Wease. or ali with Buttons, as desired. 
Give size of Collar, length of arm. Measure _—_ 
extended, forearm to the front) from center of 
of neck, around elbow, to knuckle-bone of ttle 
finger. pict t ections bow to finish rome. — 


ILL 
Sh aunteseatore, B i i ie. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Mandfactu ’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
235 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 











BUFFALO SCALE C0,’S 


Patent Combination Beam makes 


slcbstrfz|s 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 
Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. 


‘Buffalo Scale Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 


“THE WHITE” 


, SEWING MA- 
OHI wnistne ohect 








Wee i. for Zeke 
a 


THE DESK OF THE AGE. 


A Matvel of Beauty and Convenience. 

fips Cabinet Oftce Seoretar ry! Unique, Practical, Beautiful / 
thls p ountry and — is ap Be ‘muse cout the cetscipal phere 

2 ovonn and Bury 
‘a apparent Unt yoy. Ten cu caper’ y is double that of 
desk ae pyia, f, ed thet am space. whole 

: pe is 80 logeniously uti me ee that ample accommodation 

18 afforded for the most volum: business. Its symmetrical 

gain and ‘aa as ne rene r ey appropriat. for either 
ce OF a One hundr ee they a of 
varied co ‘apd dimen sions, Forty 

right-hand door. 8 flied with our p 
rtion of the di ithin reac! 








molis, "Ind. 


ulten Street, 








Nembeyr otra superior Bn- 


-y~ ke, suited every style of 

Cmings A tample of aon 
s p NCE R r ; . - sae pans hs me 
PENS. [tvison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 


CA 





















Model 66. Model'73. Model "76. 
Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..23 00 %27 00 %35 00 


in. Sao ~ 2300 2700 3500 
“ “ Round " 2200 2500 32 00 
CAPDine.....00 ceeresesreeeeee cores 2000 2400 2700 


t@ Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND- FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker Mfg Co. 


very one who owns 8 cow ve one of our wi pearly Milkers. 
Bene tree to, any part of OU nea etaes on "a. for one 


Raed and rat ease Vigwe Of 8 cow’ 


GRO. BE. KING, President, 
Omice, 515 panes New Yorks 









Patented May 28th, 1878. 





BLAKE'S STONE 


‘or breakin ones - 
Yo eeaibiced and 


ING Ry 
suk LiL ity PROS PECTIN eo us, containing vibratory convergent 
jaws actuated by a revolvin shaft onl i ota ved » infringements on our patent, and 
makers and users of such wi held 


BL AKE RUSHER C co. "New Haven, Conn. 


(EFFALo) STONE IN THE BLADDER, 


Cie: ue THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


TAKE THE PLACE OF THE SURQGEON’S KNIFE, 











ase WM. C. WOLFF, of Point Coupee Parish, La., has recetitly 
iS received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 


in acase of STONE IN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 
nced hopeless by his medical advisers, A Stone placedin a 


2 glass of the Water dissolved to a Ame dust in three howrs. 
ear This case, fully reported and well attested, will be sent to and 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Popitor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Gamt- “Mooting UBY & & TREARL 


furhee Bang Burning # Self-Feeding 


GLEN TOR, trans 


ree, 


eee int 
aM A L 


Wrought aren Furnace, 

ae wath RY B-POT. 
NUFA RED 

Li R, WARREN & CO.,, 

= ork, eveland, Chicago, 


American meee S Scale. 














Troy, 








CANVAS COT AND CHAIR COMBINED. 
Comfortable bed without a ae, When folded 






2 - vriee. only 50. A te up to 0 ste. 
readily into a space three feet long by four inches fgenge rst 
thick, and two feet, two feet six i a, or three feet f 

wide, as desired. Every one likes it 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING Oo., 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 














pers nts 
ving great success in s@)ling it.” 
A) er. 2 on repeipeer price. 


pict bas Washinaten co. —e 











Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest 

Bayindany”ccbar Stace atite ae for enor 
0 

I terms, etc. E CHAIR C@.., Erie, Pa 








West 45th 








THE INDEPENDENT PRauss, Nos. 31 AND 93 Ros#StReExT, 




















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 


A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
aot &. & koe 
»BURNETT'S,, 


COCOAINE, 


For preserving and beautifyi: the | 
Hair,and rendering it dark . 

The Cocoaine holds ina ' 
a large proportion of e 


Cocoa-nut QOil,,| 
prepared expressly for oe ss 

No other compound po: pF 
culiar properties whic hs 80 no exacty tu it 
> various conditions of 


r. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 


It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the the Wo rid. 
















DIRECTIONS.” 

Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Dandruff, Scurf, &c.,wash 
the head with Burnetr’s Kauiston, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO.||* 
BOSTON. 

Entered according to Act of 1 Omoerees, im the year 


1857, by Joserm Bounetr & Co., in the Clerk's ] 
Office of the District Court Ay the District of Mass. 























PIA NOS Another vattie on p hin 1 petoee, BAGING 





See Beatty’s latest r ful I rep! tree 
feng ta Piano {oy ‘a! ree ves ree ) 


prin anoor bap. od 


irece 
—_— Dani ¥’ Bost Beatty. V Rebtontue. rN BRGANS s ORGANS 





EATTY 


SEA-SIDE LOTS befow LONG BRANCH, 
EITHER OF | Sa? 


THESE BUILDINGS 
ror Goad & 


2G 


BEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
G. Duryee, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or 146 name 


Mixed Ready for the 
THE BEST IN THE MAR. 
KET. 
WARRANTED. 
Hy of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 


“PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LE VERTICAL MILL. 


















men 
ing; 
A Suctebte Ralanse 
ranged, made, and finished; cheap- 
Fed and “ rqual- 


an a q 
4 for Circular. SALE IRON WORKS, New 
ivan. Conn., U.S 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 


ee 


Branch Warehouses 









UM 
reste Lay Lage | 


es, 
Fi ures, Iron Vourbs, Yard 
—— ts, Street Washers, 


WORKS FOUNDED 16 1882, 
Highest m aw 
tment by ibe Cntversal 4 
mn a 
. Vienna, Austria, me i873, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 


OPERA CLASSES 


ohesehut Mee gy a 








hr eo 


Sowsiry of the 
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